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NPARALLELED 
CONFIDENCE. 


NO  higher  tribute  could  be  paid,  no  stronger  recommendation  could  be  given  the  great  Farm-Poultry  books 
here  mentioned,  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  means — if  it  means  anything — that  the 
foremost  instructors  of  Poultry  Husbandry  in  this  country  and  Canada  have  satisfied  themselves  that  Farm- 
Poilltry  books  are  unequalled  in  the  vital  essentials  of  reliability  and  dependability.  It  will  interest  you,  reader, 
to  note  this  list  of  institutions,  the  Professors  of  which  have  stamped  Farm-POllltry  books  as  the  first  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  proper  poultry  keeping  in  all  its  phases,  and  who  have  admitted  them  as  text  books  for  use 
by  students  in  their  poultry  classes.    This  is  the  proof  of  the  "unparalleled  confidence." 


Maine  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 


Cornell  University,  - 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Purdue  University,       -       -      -  - 
Winona  College,  -  - 

University  of  Wisconsin,      -      -  - 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
-  Amherst,  Mass. 
Cuelph,  Ont. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
Madison,  Wis. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

R.  I.  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station, 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture, 

Crookston  School  of  Agriculture, 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  - 


Storrs,  Conn. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 
Hampton,  Va. 
College  Park,  Md. 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
State  College,  Pa. 


It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  publish  a  book  ou  poultry  keeping.  It  is  another  matter,  however, 
to  publish  one  in  which  leading  experts  place  implicit  confidence,  and  who  are,  furthermore,  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  use  by  their  students.  Every  book  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  that  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  it  may  be  returned  in  good  condition  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  immediately.  A 
necessarily  brief  description  of  the  books  referred  to  here  follows: 


POULTRY-CRAFT. 

The  most  complete,  concise  and  convenient  work  of  its  kind  published — a  guide 
book  for  beginners,  a  text  book  for  learners,  a  reference  book  for  working  poul- 
trymen  and  women.  Everywhere  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  practical 
poultry  keeping.  A  book  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent,  progressive 
poultry  keeper  to  have.  It  gives  the  gist  of  poultry  knowledge  in  plain  language 
for  people  who  want  plain  facts,  practical  ideas,  and  trustworthy  opinions. 
It  tells  what  to  do,  why  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it.  It  covers  its  subject  thoroughly, 
and  its  systematic  arrangement  and  full  index  enable  one  to  refer  in  an  instant 
to  any  topic.  It  is  the  hand  book  of  poultry  culture  for  busy  people.  It  has 
helped  thousands  to  rightly  decide  how,  when  and  where  to  go  into  poultry  keep- 
ing ;  has  taught  thousands  better  methods  of  poultry  keeping  ;  and  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  most  trustworthy  authority  on  poultry  culture.    Price  $1.50. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Twenty-Thkef.  Lessons  as  Follows  :  Winter  Rations  for  Laying  Stock. 
"Hows"  and  "Whys"  of  Feeding  Laying  Stock  in  Winter.  General  Principles 
and  Rules  for  Poultry  Breeders.  Putting  Princir>les  of  Breeding  into  Practice. 
Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Rearing  Chicks  Willi  Hens.  The  Care  of  Chicks 
from  Weaning  to  Maturity.  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Poultry  House  Con- 
struction. Two  Plain  Cheap  Poultry  Houses  of  Simple  Construction.  Five  good 
Small  Poultry  Houses.  Summer  Management  of  Fowls.  Continuous  Poultry 
Houses.  Incubator  Rooms  and  Brooder  Houses.  Simple  or  So-called  Scientific 
Poultry  Feeding.  Poultry  House  Fixtures.  Poultry  Fences  and  Yards.  Getting 
Ready  for  Winter.  Selecting  and  Fitting  Exhibition  Birds.  Fattening  Fowls. 
Selling  Market  Poultry  and  Hggs.    Selling  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  the  celebrated  book,  "First  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Keeping,"  compiled  from  the  great  lessons  which  appeared  serially  in  Farm- 
Poultry  was  first  placed  on  sale,  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers  of  poultry  papers,  and  all  expert  authorities  have  been  singing  its 
praises.  It  has  enabled  thousands  to  obtain  at  a  nominal  cost,  better  service  and 
instruction  than  rendered  by  high  price  Correspondence  Schools.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  thoroughly,  clearly,  concisely,  and  practically,  every  phase  and 
feature  of  every  subject  treated  in  this  book  is  covered.  As  one  College  Professor 
aptly  remarked,  "it  is  a  liberal  poultry  education  in  itself,  and  far  ahead  of  the 
most  expensive  Correspondence  Course."  About  160  pages,  size  6x8  3-4  inches, 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  contains  numerous  appropriate  illustra- 
tions.   Price  50  cents. 


Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor. 

Practical  knowledge  of  poultry  diseases  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  successful  poultryman.  This  book  meets  his  requirements.  Chapter  IV.  is 
especially  designed  to  help  the  non-professional  to  correctly  identify  diseases. 
The  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor  is  for  practical  every-day  use  by  far  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  published.    Price  50  cents. 

Contents.  To  Doctor  or  Not  to  Doctor — When  to  Doctor  and  What  to  Doctor. 
Indications  of  Health  and  General  Symptoms  of  Disease.  General  Rules  for  the 
Prevention  of  Disease.  The  Symptoms  of  Disease.  A  Few  General  Remarks  on 
the  Diseases  of  Poultry,  and  Their  Treatment.  Colds  and  Diseases  that  Begin 
With  Colds.  Diseases  Due  to  Improper  Foods  and  Feeding.  Some  Peculiarly 
Subtle  and  Dangerous  Diseases.  Diseases  of  the  Reproductive  Organs.  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.  Miscellaneous  Ailments.  Accidents  and  Injuries.  Internal  Para- 
sites of  Poultry.  Insects  Injurious  to  Poultry.  The  Vicious  Habits  of  Fowls. 
Molting.    Appendix.  Index. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Twenty  Lessons  as  Follows  :  Inbreeding  and  Line  Breeding.  Some  Com- 
mon Phenomena  of  Breeding.  Market  Duck  Culture.  Goose  Culture.  Turkey 
Growing.  Possibilities  and  Probabilities  in  Poultry  Culture.  Locating  and  Lay- 
ing out  Poultry  Plants.  Kinds,  Breeds,  and  Varieties  of  Fowls.  Stocking  the 
Poultry  Plant.  The  Most  Important  Part  of  the  Poultryman's  Equipment.  The 
External  Parasites  of  Poultry.  Internal  Parasites  of  Poultry.  External  Characters 
of  Poultry,  and  Their  Values.  Poultry  Nomenclature  and  Abbreviations.  Eggs 
and  Egg  Production.  Some  Elementary  Moral  Science  for  Exhibitors.  Business 
Morality  in  Poultry  Culture.  Winter  Egg  Production.  First  Treatment  of  Sick 
Fowls.  "  Poultry  Organizations. 

The  "second  series"  of  this  great  work,  as  will  naturally  be  assumed,  deals  with 
more  advanced  problems.  It's  "lessons,"  however,  are  in  logical  succession  to 
those  contaiued  in  the  First  Series,  and  the  student  who  has,  b3r  the  help  of  the 
"first  series,"  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  elementaries, 
will  derive  much  pure  enjoyment,  satisfaction,  and  obtain  a  finish  to  his  educa- 
tion in  poultry  keeping,  by  a  study  of  the  twenty  lessons  contained  in  this  great 
second  series."  These  additional  "lessons"  are  essential,  inasmuch  as  they  include 
the  ever  important  considerations  of  breeding,  proper  sites  and  arrangement  of 
houses  and  kindred  matters,  as  well  as  lessons  devoted  to  the  money  making 
methods  of  handling  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
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New  Poultry  Building  at  Cornell  Dedicated. 


■r  "T  TEDNESDAY,  February  12,  1913,  was  a  red 
\/\ /  letter  day  in  American  poultry  culture.  The 
V  V  event  of  the  day  was  the  dedication  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity of  the  first  permanent  building  for  a  department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry.  Heretofore  all  poultry  depart- 
ments at  such  institutions  have  been  housed  either  with 
other  departments  or  in'temporary  structures  usually  of 
wood  and  roughly  finished.  The 
fine  three  story  brick  building 
just  completed  at  Cornell  gives 
its  poultry  department  a  build- 
ing and  equipment  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  stands  as  an  example  for 
other  institutions. 

The  dedication  exercises  were 
of  a  snruewhat  informal  char- 
acter because  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  brought  the  build- 
ing into  use  in  part  before  it  was 
completed  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  seemed  most  ap- 
propriate to  make  them  very 
simple.  The  plan  adopted  was 
to  take  an  afternoon  and  evening 
session  midway  in  the  program 
of  Farmers'  Week,  for  very  short 
addresses  from  many  persons 
representing  different  classes  and 
shades  of  interest  of  education 
in  poultry  culture. 

The  special  exercises  began 
with  the  singing  of  the  Cornell 
song  "  Alma  Mater,"  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  Glee  Club,  an 
invocation  by  Rev.  E.  A.  George, 
of  Ithaca,  and  an  address  by 
Director  L.  H.  Bailey.  Brief  as 
were  the  remarks  of  the  various 
speakers,  they  must  be  greatly 
condensed  in  a  report,  for  many 
little  speeches  make  a  long  pro- 
gram. 

Dean  Bailey  began  by  saying: 
'  We  dedicate  this  building  to 
all  good  works."  He  referred 
to  the  event  as  a  remarkable 
occasion,  —  a  great  occasion  for 
the  poultry  interests  of  the  state, 
an  auspicious  occasion  for  Cor- 
nell, carrying  one  step  farther 
the  dream  of  the  founder  of  a 
university  where  anyone  could 
be  educated  for  any  purpose. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  such  a 
department  was  not  contempla- 
ted.    He  counted  it  a  great 

thing  that  a  department  of  poultry  husbandry  could  be 
co-ordinated  with  the  departments  of  a  university  de- 
voted to  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  methods  of  instruction  in  this  subject  were  still 
in  an  experimental  stage.  The  instructors  were  there  to 
train  minds  by  means  of  this  group  of  subjects.  Only 


after  trial  of  many  methods  would  it  be  possible  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  training  should  be  mental 
and  how  much  should  be  hand  work.  Many  students 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  problem.  Young 
men  and  young  women  ought  to  know  something  before 
they  go  to  college.  The  time  was  coming  when  the  stu- 
dent in  this  course  would  be  required  to  take  at  least  a 
year  of  work  with  poultry  on  a  farm  before  being  ad. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKEREL. 
Ferris   Leghorn   Farm,   Grand   Rapids,  Michigan. 

mitted  to  Cornell.  But  young  persons  entering  needed 
more  preparation  than  simple,  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  care  of  poultry.  They  should  also  know  the 
English  language  and  whatever  else  fitted  them  to  study 
the  subject  in  its  various  relations. 
Speaking  for  "  The  Teacher  and  Investigator  "  Dr.  P. 


B.  Hadley,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station, 
told  how  investigations  relating  to  poultry  had  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  medical  work.  Pasteur's  discov- 
eries grew  out  of  his  investigations  of  fowl  cholera. 
These  formed  the  basis  for  all  his  later  work  dealing  with 
the  prevention  of  disease  by  the  use  of  immune  serums. 
One  of  the  mysterious  problems  in  medical  science  is  the 
cause  and  origin  of  cancer.  The  study  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  New  York  City  of 
the  ordinary  tumors  found  some- 
times upon  fowls,  was  leading 
to  some  important  discoveries 
in  relation  to  cancer. 

For  the  student  body  Mr.  I'. 
R.  Guldin  -poke  of  "The  Reg- 
ular and  Special  Student  in 
I'oultry  Husbandry,"  and  Mrs. 
Beulah  H.  Tompers,  of  "The 
Winter  Course  Poultry  Stu- 
dents." Mr.  Guldin  said  that 
at  Cornell  a  student  could  take 
"as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
wants,"  and  gave  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  methods.  Mrs.  Tomper's 
remarks  related  chiefly  to  the 
attitude  between  the  short  course 
students  and  Prof.  Rice,  to  whom 
she  paid  a  fitting  tribute  full  of 
feeling  appropriately  mixed  with 
humor. 

J.  H.  Robinson  was  given  the 
subject  "Poultry  Literature," 
which  meant  specifically  poul- 
try books.  His  theme  was  the 
marked  influence  of  poultry  edu- 
cation in  raising  the  standards 
of  this  class  of  literature.  Mr. 
T.  F.  McGrew,  in  charge  of  the 
poultry  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  School, 
spoke  on  "Vocational  Education 
by  Correspondence,"  which  he 
said  had  been  in  vogue  ever  since 
the  first  letter  was  written,  but 
had  only  recently  been  developed 
along  organized  lines.  Mr. 
Harry  Lamon,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, spoke  for  the  branch  of 
the  government  with  which  he 
is  connected  and  gave  some  very 
interesting  statistics  from  the 
recent  census. 

Rev.  W.  Brown,  Pastor  of  the 
First  M.  E.  Church  of  Ithac  a, 
spoke  for  "  The  Minister,"  tell- 
ing how  an  interest  in  poultry 
furnished  a  diversion  from  ar- 
duous professional  labors.  The 
preacher,  he  said,  usually  took 
up  poultry  culture  in  this  way,  not  to  make  a  business  of 
it.    "Few  ministers  enter  the  poultry  business,  but  lots 
of  chickens  enter  the  ministry." 

Mr.  H.  A.  McAleer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  told  of  the 
work  that  bureau  was  doing  to  prevent  the  great  losses 
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of  eggs  and  poultry  in  transportation.  He  said  that  it 
was  easy  to  find  out  where  the  shipper  errs,  but  not  easy 
to  get  the  information  to  him.  The  most  effective  work 
is  done  by  personal  contact  with  the  individual  packer. 
It  is  also  found  that  the  best  place  to  work  for  the  con- 
servation of  poultry  products  is  in  the  field  where  the 
supplies  are  produced,  not  at  the  great  receiving  centers. 
He  epoke  particularly  of  the  egg  breaking  work,  done  to 
save  cracked  eggs.  Many  of  the  plants  for  this  work  are 
now  as  sanitary  as  the  operating  room  in  a  hospital. 

Hon.  C.  J.  Huson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  New  York  who  was  to  have  represented  that 
department,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present. 
His  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  rCdward  Van  Alstyne,  in 
charge  of  Farmers'  Institute  work  in  the  state.  "This 
gathering  and  this  building,"  said  he,  "  represent  united 
effort."  After  a  few  remarks  about  the  laws  relating 
to  agriculture  he  said  that  he  felt  that  on  this  occasion 
he  ought  to  confess  a  mistake  he  had  made  years  ago. 
When  the  question  of  poultry  instruction  at  Cornell 
came  up  and  Prof.  Rice  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it, 
he  was  one  of  the  friends  of  whom  Mr.  Rice  had  asked 
advice.  He  had  advised  Mr.  Rice  not  to  accept  it.  He 
was  glad  today  that  Mr.  Rice  had  not  followed  his  advice. 

Mr.  Herbert  McLallen,  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  spoke 
on  "Co-operative  Buying  and  Selling  as  a  Promising 
Field  for  Association  Effort. ' '  He  briefly  described  what 
the  poultry  keepers  and  fanciers  of  Trumansburg  and  the 
vicinity  had  been  doing  along  this  line  since  they  began 
with  thirty  members,  five  years  ago.  The  association 
does  not  handle  a  very  large  volume  of  business,  but  it 
is  steadily  growing  and  now  has  one  hundred  and  thirty 
members  and  is  beginning  to  develop. 

Dr.  Lot  D.  Sutherland,  of  Canandaigua,  X.  Y.,  read  a 
paper  on  ' '  The  Poultry  Show  Manager. ' '  The  follow- 
ing papers  on  the  afternoon  program  were  not  read,  but 
I  presume  will  appear  in  an  official  account  of  the  meet- 
ing: Mr.  Grant  M.  Curtis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  "The  Poul- 
try Press;"  Dr.  E.  M.  Santee,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  "The 
Poultry  Institute  Lecturer ;  "  Reese  Y.  Hicks,  Topeka. 
Kans.,  "  The  American  Poultry  Association ;  "  Edward 
Brown,  London,  Eng.,  "International  Association  of 
Instructors  and  Investigators;"  Prof.  Horace  Atwood, 
West  Yirginia  Experiment  Station,  ' '  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  and  Investigators."  Mr.  Robert 
Seaman,  Jericho,  L  I.,  who  was  down  for  an  address 
on  "The  Poultry  Show  Manager,"  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

At  the  evening  session,  Mr.  Ezra  Tuttle,  of  Eastport, 
N.  Y.,  spoke  of  the  relation  of  "The  Lawyer  "  to  poul- 
try Husbandry,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
retired  lawyer  who  was  interested  in  farm- 
ing and  poultry  culture.    He  began  poul- 
try keeping  two  years  ago  with  a  purchase 
of  3,600  baby  chicks.    Of  these  he  had 
raised  80%.    The  second  year  he  bought 
8,000  chicks,  but  had  heavy  losses,  rear- 
ing not  more  than  40%.    He  had  now 
between  2,200  and  2,300  White  Leghorn 
hens  and  an  equipment  for  brooding  from 
12,000  to  15,000  chicks.    For  a  lawyer  in 
active  practice  he  thought  poultry  keep- 
ing a  good  diversion,  but  would  not  advise 
it  for  money  making.  A  paper  on  "Gen- 
etics" by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  of  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station,  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Trask,  assistant  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  at  Cornell.    Dr.  Pearl's  j  aper 
stated  that  the  number  of   forms  of 
animal  life  of  service  to  the  student  of  genetics  is  sur- 
prisingly'small.    The  fowl  is  the  best  of  all  domestic 
animals  for  research  work  in  this  line.    Dr.  Eugene 
Baker,  of  Ithaca,  spoke  of  the  interest  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry for  "The  Physician."    He  began  by  saying  that 
in  his  professional  relations  with  poultrymen  he  had 
found  that  some  of  them  were  good  pay,  some  poor  pay, 
and  some  did  not  pay  at  all.    The  medical  profession 
likes  eggs.    It  would  be  difficult,  —  almost  impossible  to 
properly  nourish  patients  if  it  were  not  for  eggs. 

Mr.  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  of  Orr's  Mills,  said  a  few  words 
from  the  standpoint  of  ' '  The  Merchant. ' '  To  the  dealer 
in  poultry  foods  the  people  who  want  the  foods  mixed 
according  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  experiment  station 
formula  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  A  merchant 
cannot  take  out  a  license  for  each  of  so  many  different 
mixtures.  Digressing  from  his  subject  he  made  a  few 
remarks  on  judging  poultry  in  the  course  of  which  be 


advised  his  hearers  to  follow  the  fashions  and  let  the 
dust  accumulate  on  their  Standards. 

A  paper  treating  of  the  relation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
poultry  work,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Twichell  of  Albany,  was 
read  by  W.  G.  Krum,  assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry  at 
Cornell.  Mr.  F.  S.  Welsh,  of  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal Station,  New  York,  handled  the  subject  of 
"Transportation:"    The  New  York  State  poultrymen, 


Prof.  James  E.  Rice.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry  at  CorneD. 

he  said,  have  exceptionally  good  transportation  facilities 
and  questions  relating  to  it  did  not  trouble  them  greatly. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Valentine,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  had  the 
subject  "Women  as  Poultry  Keepers."  She  began  by 
remarking  that  her  audience  could  appreciate  that  it 
was  pretty  hard  for  a  woman  to  have  to  wait  until 
twenty-five  men  had  had  their  say.  Women  have  done 
a  great  deal  for  poultry  husbandry.  They  take  most  of 
the  care  of  the  farm  flocks  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
eggs  and  poultry  consumed  come.  Rightly  managed 
poultry  keeping  gives  women  healthful  occupation. 

Dr.  Stanley  A.  Merkley  of  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  spoke  for 
"The  City  Poultry  in  an. "    The  interests  of  the  farmer 
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and  the  city  poultry  keeper  are  so  closely  associated  that 
they  cannot  be  separated.  The  city  man  has  to  depend 
largely  upon  stock  from  the  farms.  The  city  man  is 
usually  a  hetter  poultryman  than  the  farmer,  because  he 
has  to  be  or  he  cannot  keep  poultry  at  all.  lie  <_'ave  a 
brief  account  of  the  Poultry  Club  of  Buffalo,  which  has 
600  members. 

"The  Farmer"  was  represented  by  Mr.  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  of  Lawyersville,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Van  Wagenen 
being  unable  to  be  present  sent  a  paper  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Trask.  The  audience  appreciated  greatly  a  ref- 
erence to  Prof.  Rice  as  "a  prophet  who  makes  dreams 
come  true." 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Monroe,  of  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  spoke  for 
' '  The  Home. "  "  Home, ' '  she  said ,  "is  where  the  cook 
is."  All  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  education  in 
poultry  husbandry  as  in  many  other  things,  is  finally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Essex,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  had 


presided  through  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
entire  evening  session,  spoke  for  "The  Manufacturer.'' 
He  reminded  those  present  that  without  incubators  and 
brooders  there  would  be  no  important  developments  in 
poultry  husbandry.  Individual  enterprises  would  all 
be  relatively  small.  Mr.  Essex's  remarks  closed  the 
program. 

I  have  given  briefly  what  struck  me  as  the  leading 
thought  in  the  mind  of  each  speaker.  As  the  reader 
may  suppose,  the  speakers,  without  exception,  referred 
in  appreciative  terms  to  the  fine  building,  and  in  com- 
plimentary terms  to  Prof.  Rice  and  his  co-workers. 
These  were  not  mere  perfunctory  compliments,  yet  of 
necessity  there  was  a  similarity  in  them  which  might 
seem  monotonous  in  print,  where  the  diversity  given  to 
the  compliments  by  individual  speakers,  is  not  easily 
reproduced,  unless  the  report  is  complete. 

The  building  was  described  in  detail,  with  illustrations 
showing  the  front  elevation  and  the  floor  diagrams,  in 
the  issue  of  this  paper  for  February,  1912.  It  is  a  three 
story  brick  building  132  feet  long,  48  feet  wide  in  the 
central  part,  and  37  feet  wide  at  the  east  and  west  end?, 
with  a  cellar  of  the  same  dimensions  and  a  large  attic. 

The  first  floor  has  at  one  end  of  the  front  a  large  killing 
room  equipped  with  boxes  and  apparatus  for  string- 
picking  and  with  benches  around  the  sides.  The  room 
has  communication  with  the  cellar  and  refrigerating 
rooms  by  elevator.  At  the  other  front  end  of  this  floor 
is  the  egg  room  with  tables  for  sorting  and  grading  eggs, 
other  tables  for  packing  them,  and  rooms  for  candling 
eggs.  Along  the  rear  of  this  floor  are  the  toilet  and 
locker  rooms  and  a  large  work  shop  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery of  various  kinds. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  general  office,  the  office 
of  the  head  of  the  department,  smaller  offices  for  his 
assistants,  record  rooms,  the  library,  several  recitation 
rooms  and  a  large  exhibition  room. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  auditorium  with  seats  for 
250,  two  large  laboratories,  a  photographic  room,  and  a 
large  recitation  room.  In  the  cellar  is  a  small  cold 
storage  plant  with  several  chambers  and  an  abundance 
of  room  for  ordinary  cellar  storage.  At  present  a  large 
part  of  the  cellar  is  occupied  by  the  incubators  used  by 
the  students  in  practice.  This  is  only  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement. The  cellar  is  too  low  for  this  purpose,  but 
must  be  used  until  an  incubator  cellar  adapted  to  the 
work  can  be  secured.  It  is  hoped  that  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  will  be  made  at  this  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  lectures  and  demonstrations  throughout 
the  week  were  mostly  by  the  members  of  the  teaching 
stall',  there  being  only  a  few  special  lec- 
tures. This  gave  visitors  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  department  than 
when  there  are  more  visiting  lecturer?. 
The  general  plan  was  lectures  in  the  morn- 
ing, demonstrations  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  afternoon,  and  lectures  in  the 
evening.  Visitors  who  desired  to  do  so 
had  the  same  opportunities  as  students 
for  practice  in  killing  and  dressing  poul- 
try and  for  instruction  in  judging,  etc. 

As  I  reached  the  college  about  11  A.  M. 
on  Wednesday,  and  left  Ithaca  about  (i 
P.  M.  the  next  evening,  I  was  able  to 
hear  only  a  few  of  the  lectures.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  Poultry  Auditorium  on 
Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Krum  was  con- 
cluding a  lecture  on  feeding.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  H. 
A.  McAleer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  I  nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  "Modern  Methods 
of  Handling  Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs."  After  this, 
Prof.  Rice  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  The  Cornell 
University  poultry  farm  and  plant,  their  organization, 
management,  and  results." 

The  morning  session  adjourned  about  1.15  P.  M.,  and 
in  company  with  D.  Lincoln  Orr  and  Mr.  Parsons,  a 
neighbor  of  his  who  is  taking  the  winter  short  course  in 
poultry,  I  went  to  the  new  Home  Economics  building 
for  a  lunch  in  the  Cafetaria.  We  found  a  "  bread  line" 
four  abreast  from  the  counter  out  through  the  hall 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  That  did  not 
look  like  a  feed  and  time  to  get  back  to  the  poultry 
building  for  the  exercises  scheduled  for  2  P.  M.,  so  we 
concluded  to  look  further.  Mr.  Orr,  having  had  no 
breakfast,  decided  to  go  to  the  hotel  down  town  and  get 
a  full  meal  at  the  expense  of  losing  a  part  of  the  exer- 

(Continued  on  i>age  74'. 
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A RECENT  writer, 
after  discussing 
many  of  the  phe- 
nomena  of  poultry  breed- 
ing, appended  this  note  to 
his  treatise:  "The  double 
mating  system  being  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  natural 
laws  governing  the  breed- 
ing of  standard  fowls,  no 
mention  is  herein  made 
of  the  laws  or  rules  gov- 
erning double  mating." 

Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  practice 
rather  than  the  rules  of 
double  mating.  How 
did  double  mating  as  a 

system  originate?  Did  some  ingenious  breeder  invent 
it  without  regard  to  natural  laws  and  their  results?  Not 
at  all;  the  double  mating  system,  as  applied  continu- 
ously to  certain  varieties  of  certain  breeds,  arose  because 
it  was  found  that  the  types  of  male  and  female  commonly 
considered  the  most  beautiful,  could  not  be  produced 
from  the  same  mating,  at  that  stage  of  the  developvient  of 
the  variety.  The  italicized  part  of  that  statement  I  add 
as  an  explanation  of  my  own,  not  as  a  fact  expressly 
recognized  by  those  who  first  systematically  used  double 
matings.  They  may  have  had  it  in  mind,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  who  have  emphasized  it. 

To  take  the  Barred  Plymouth  Eock  as  an  example,  a 
double  mating  system,  which  resulted  in  making  two 
sub-varieties  of  this  variety,  was  used  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  males  and  females  from  the  same  mating  are  quite 
different  in  shade  of  color,  the  males  being  much  lighter. 
The  beauty  of  this  type  of  markings  consists  in  regu- 
larity and  uniformity  through  all  sections  of  a  bird. 
The  beauty  of  a  group  of  birds  so  marked  consists  in 
having  all  the  birds  in  a  coop,  or  in  a  flock,  alike  in 
color  and  in  the  character  of  their  barring.  Birds  that 
are  slightly  unlike  may  not  appear  so  when  seen  sepa- 
rately, hut  when  seen  under  conditions  where  close 
comparisons  are  made,  every  little  difference  becomes 
prominent.  In  an  exhibition  pen  of  fowls  the  females 
should  be  well  matched,  and  the  male  should  match 
them  as  closely  as  possible. 

It  is  this  second  requirement  that  led  to  double 
matings  in  Barred  Rocks.  Occasionally  a  male  from  a 
certain  mating  may  be  dark  enough  to  match  his  sisters 
in  an  exhibition  pen,  but  this  happens  so  rarely  that 
breeders  who  were  showing  in  strong  competition  could 
not  rely  upon  such  chances  to  secure  males  to  show  with 
their  females.  Or  if  we  take  it  the  other  way,  suppos- 
ing a  man  had  a  line  of  males  of  the  desired  exhibition 
shade  of  color,  only  an  occasional  female  from  that  line 
would  do  to  show  with  his  males. 

Now,  whatever  the  natural  laws  of  breeding  may  be, 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  situation  is  the  devel- 
opment of  separate  lines  to  produce  what  is  demanded 
in  an  exhibition  pen.  The  only  way  to  prevent  such 
consequences  is  to  make  a  rule  for  showing  which  re- 
quires that  the  males  and  females  shown  together  shall 
differ  in  a  natural  degree.  A  practical  difficulty  in  this 
is  that  there  is  variability  in  the  natural  degree,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  precise  difference 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  natural  and  correct.  Another 
equally  practical  difficulty 
is  the  fact  that,  almost 
without  exception,  people 
who  look  at  a  number  of 
pens  of  birds  on  exhibition 
will  consider  the  best 
matched  pen  the  best  pen. 
In  fact,  in  talking  to  per- 
sons who  really  take  an 
interest  in  a  fine  lot  of 
fowls,  and  observe  their 
characteristics,  you  might 
as  well  argue  that  a  patch 
of  another  shade  improved 
a  garment  as  that  a  pen 
of  Barred  Rocks,  in  which 
the  male  was  noticeably 
lighter  than  the  females, 
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looked  better  than  a  perfectly  matched  pen.  The  people 
who  are  interested  want  for  exhibition  birds  that  match, 
and  they  have  to  have  them  by  such  means  as  are  nec- 
essary to  get  them.  They  get  them  by  the  very  system- 
atic process  of  making  two  families  of  Barred  Rocks, 
the  males  of  one  to  match  the  females  of  the  other  in  color. 

From  studies  of  principles  and  results  of  breeding,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  some  time  ago  that  ultimately 
exhibition  males  and  females  matching  in  color  would 
be  produced  from  one  mating.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  conclusion  are  that  this  is  occasionally  done  in 
individual  cases,  that  the  two  lines  are  gradually  becom- 
ing more  alike,  and  that  persistent  intelligent  breeding 
in  any  direction  usually,  sooner  or  later,  accomplishes 
its  object. 

There  have  been  many  people  who,  ever  since  double 


About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  contro- 
versy was  often  quite  heated,  I  went  one  day  to  visit  a 
breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  in  the  Central  West.  I  found 
that  he  bred  practically  nothing  himself,  hut  sold  stock 
from  flocks  kept  on  several  farms,  lie  was  a  very 
ardent  opponent  of  double  matings.  On  the  first  farm, 
where  stock  in  which  he  was  interested  was  kept,  there 
were  a  number  of  different  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  mated 
on  no  regular  principle  that  I  could  discover.  At  the 
next  there  was  one  large  (lock  of,  as  I  remember,  about 
forty  hens  with  four  males.  No  two  of  the  males  were 
alike  in  type  or  color,  and  the  hens  were  of  about  all 
types  and  shades  that  would  pass  as  fair  representathc- 
of  the  variety. 

Though  1  believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  two  lines  of  Barred  Rocks  will  sometime  come 
together,  so  that  instead  of  breeding  two  separate  lines 
the  ordinary  breeder  can  get  quite  satisfactory  results 
from  one  line,  with  occasional  infusions  into  his  stock 
of  such  blood  as  he  may  need  to  hold  the  color  where  he 
wants  it,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  likely  to  be  brought 
about  by  ordinary  breeders  trying  to  produce  Barred 
Rocks  alike  in  shade  without  double  mating.  It  is  more 
likely  to  happen  as  the  result  of  the  production  of  a  bird, 
or  a  family  of  birds,  that  breeds  both  sexes  alike,  by  a 
skillful  fancier  who  has  crossed  one  line  with  the  other 
in  order  to  improve  his  color.  Such  a  family  might  not 
appear  for  a  long  time,  or  it  might  appear  very  soon. 
Perhaps  there  are  birds  in  existence  now  that  would  do 
the  trick  if  properly  handled.  The  discovery  of  such 
birds  has  always  been  largely  a  matter  of  chance  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  a  fancier  concen- 
trates all  his  attention  upon  the  breeding  lines  that  have 
been  tested.    Most  fanciers  cannot  afford  to  make  many 

experimental  matings  to 
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mating  of  Barred  Rocks  was  systematically  practiced, 
have  denounced  it  as  "unnatural  and  wrong,"  and  have 
claimed  that  they  were  producing  the  highest  exhibition 
quality  in  both  sexes  from  the  same  mating.  A  good 
many  who  made  such  claims  relied  upon  the  silence 
usually  observed  by  a  breeder  in  regard  to  birds  sold  for 
exhibition,  to  secure  them  from  public  exposure  of  the 
fact  that  their  birds  were  bought  from  breeders  who 
used  the  double  mating  system,  but  the  facts  in  such 
cases  were  usually  quite  widely  known.  There  is  not 
near  as  much  controversy  about  double  matings  of 
Barred  Rocks  now  as  there  used  to  be.  Trie  advocates 
of  single  matings  have  been  generally  silenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  other  people  generally  win  the  prizes. 
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discover  a  bird  that  might 
revolutionize  their  breed- 
ing practice. 

While  double  mating  is 
reduced  to  a  regular  sys- 
tem in  only  a  few  vari- 
eties, it  is  used  somewhat 
irregularly    in   all  good 
breeding.    Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  in  all  good  breed- 
ing, several  special  lines, 
or  families,  each  having 
certain  distinctive  char- 
acter, are  developed,  and 
are  from  time  to  time  com- 
bined as  the  judgment  of 
the  breeder  suggests  that  they  should  be  to  preserve 
or  improve  the  common  type  of  his  stock.   The  dif- 
ferences between  such  families  may  be  slight,  but  it 
exists  none  the  less.    A  breeder  who,  in  his  matings, 
rigidly  followed  a  single  line,  would  soon  fall  down  simply 
through  inability  to  get  birds  of  the  blood  of  the  stock 
to  use  to  offset  the  tendencies  of  the  main  line  to  develop 
away  from  the  desired  type. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  special  matings  as  used 
only  for  color,  but  they  are  often  as  necessary  for  shape. 
Thus,  in  nearly  all  large  breeds  the  males  that  look  best 
in  the  exhibition  coops,  especially  in  the  coops  for  single 
birds  are  those  that  are  quite  short  on  the  legs.  Then 
whenever  the  preference  is  given  to  such  males  in  breed- 
ing, the  result  is  to  get  the  females  entirely  too  low 
down,  sometimes  making  them  so  short  legged  that  they 
cannot  be  active  and  keep  in  good  condition,  and  their 
utility  values  are  impaired.  In  all  breeds  of  fowls  the 
females  are,  as  a  whole,  more  smoothly  symmetrical 
than  the  males,  and  a  male  that  seems  to  show  the  same 
lines  belongs,  as  a  rule,  to  a  family  in  which  the  females 
are  over-refined. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  see  efforts  to  make 
the  females  of  a  race  big,  vigorous,  active  birds,  result  in 
the  development  of  a  type  of  male  much  less  pleasing  to 
look  at  than  the  females  of  the  same  breeding,  and  if 
the  birds  of  this  type  are  mated  repeatedly,  the  type 
becomes  more  and  more  exaggerated.  The  only  way 
that  we  can  hold  any  character  continuously  in  a  race 
or  breed,  as  the  typical  and  predominant  character,  is  by 
maintaining  enough  more  or  less  distinct  families  of  the 
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race  to  bavejthe  kind  of  birds  that  are  needed  to  balance 
the  faults  of  our'desirable  breeding  birds  in  each  gener- 
ation. 

If  a  breeder  has  a  line  that  is  very  prepotent  he  may 
carry  that  '.line  with  a  very  small  number  of  matings 
from  which  he  produces  comparatively  few  birds  each 
year  and  keep  remarkably  close  to  his  type  and  well  up 
to  his  highest  standard  of  quality  for  quite  a  long 
period.  But  in  most  cases  where  a  breeder  limits  opera- 
tions like  this  his  stock  begins  to  get  away  from  his 
standard  within  two  or  three  years,  and  having  no 
closely  related  blood  of  the  right  kind  to  use,  he  may 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  he  gets  back.  A 
breeder  of  red  or  bufl'  fowls  who  would  breed  only  from 
birds  of  one  particular  shade  of  color  would  soon  lose 
it,  his  flock  constantly  becoming  lighter  in  color,  unless 
he  limited  breeding  to  specimens  that  were  very  close  to 
his  standard,  of  which,  as  a  rule,  he  would  have  only  a 
small  number.  Ordinarily,  a  breeder  cannot  afford  to 
cull  as  closely  as  that,  but  must  use  all  good  specimens 
that  are  reasonably  near  his  color  standard  mating— 
those  that  are  a  little  below  with  those  a  little  above  it. 
As  there  may  be  instances  where,  for  other  reasons  than 
the  preservation  of  the  standard  of  color,  he  mates  to- 
gether birds  that  are  a  little  too  light  or  a  little  too  dark, 
he  will,  as  a  rule,  see  that  he  has  some  families  upon 
which  he  can  draw  to. balance  up  his  stock.  A  breeder's 
ability  to  carry  his  own  stock  without  introducing  much 
blood  from  other  stocks  depends  largely  upon  his  ability 
to  use  all  the  good  birds  that  appear  in  his  flock  that 
have  special  excellence  in  any  way. 

Just  at  this  time  there  is  a  great  deal  being  published 
about  line  breeding,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  this  is 
misleading.  A  "line"  is  useful  only  as  long  as  it  pro- 
duces what  you  want;  when  it  ceases  to  do  that,  it  is  of 
no  more  use  than  stock  not  bred  in  line.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  you  have  a  "line"  that  gives  you  certain 
results ;  it  is  because  that  line  persistently  reproduces  the 
things  you  want.   The  virtue  is  in  the  line,  not  in  a  line. 

Most  novices  in  breeding  suppose  that  line  breeding 
consists  in  carrying  out  an  elaborate  scheme  of  breeding 
to  produce  birds  of  the  same  blood,  but  not  so  closely 
related  that  breeding  them  together  would  be  "in-and- 
in  breeding."  The  idea  is  that  inbreeding  may  be 
risked  for  a  very  few  generations,  but  you  must  have 
some  stock  from  the  same  original  source  to  introduce 
before  long,  or  your  line  will  go  to  pieces  as  the  result  of 
inbreeding. 

Several  charts  have  been  devised  to  show  how  to  pro- 
vide systematically  for  new  blood  originally  the  same  as 
that  you  have  been  using,  yet  separate  from  it  by  a 
number  of  generations.  Many  writers  have  reproduced 
these  charts  with  a  great  deal  of  wise  explanation,  but 
if  there  is  in  existence  a  single  record  of  actual  breeding 
operations  showing  that  a  breeder  carried  out  the  plan, 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it.  All  of  the  statements 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  seen  are  mere  assumptions  — 
specifications  of  what  might  happen. 

What  actually  happens  in  breeding  is  this :  We  will 
suppose  that  a  breeder,  who  is  a  novice,  but  has  it  in 
him  to  become  a  skillful  breeder,  maps  out  a  campaign 
of  breeding  to  extend  through  many  years.  He  decides 
that  he  will  use  the  progeny  of  certain  descendants  of 
the  original  stock  of  his  line  for  two  or  three  years,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  then  will  introduce  to  this  line 
blood  of  another  line  from  the  same  stock.  If  all  stock 
of  the  same  blood  were  equal,  and  the  one  thing  to  guard 
against  to  preserve  quality  and  equality  was  close  breed- 
ing, things  would  work  out  according  to  the  plan.  But 
when  the  breeder  gets  his  first  generation  and  comes  to 
mate  them  up,  the  chances  are  at  least  even  that  if  he 
has  any  ideas  of  what  to  expect  from  mating  individuals 
by  appearance,  he  will  find  some  birds  that  suggest 
matings  not  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  and  if  he 
makes  these  matings,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  estab- 
lish some  lines  not  in  the  chart,  and  following  them  up 
as  results  and  his  judgment  dictate,  will  forget  all  about 
the  chart. 

It  nearly  always  happens,  too,  that  even  if  the  breeder 
follows  his  chart  quite  closely  for  several  seasons,  he  gets 
to  the  point  where  he  finds  that  his  stock  lacks  some- 
thing that  he  can  get  best  by  introducing  birds  from 
another  flock.  The  first  things  that  he  has  to  consider 
are  what  he  has  and  what  he  has  to  get  to  keep  his 
stock  up  to  the  general  requirements.  Following  the 
demands  of  the  situation,  he  leaves  the  line  breeding 
chart  to  those  of  less  experience. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  indiscriminate  assertion  about 


the  difficulty  and  danger  of  introducing  new  blood,  or  of 
blending  different  lines.  Many  novices  and  amateurs 
have  the  idea  that  their  stock  may  go  all  to  pieces  as  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  new  blood  to  combine  properly 
with  it,  and  that  the  chances  are  against  favorable 
results  —  that  they  may  get  them,  but  that  they  are 
taking  long  chances.  Anyone  who  stakes  all  his  results 
for  a  season  upon  one  such  mating  is  taking  too  long 
chances,  but  whoever  uses  new  blood  in  a  special  mating 
with  the  birds  of  his  own  stock  which  seem  best  suited 
to  mate  with  the  new  individual,  has  at  least  even 
chances  of  improvement,  if  the  stock  is  of  the  same 


general  quality  as  his  own.  The  ordinary  breeder  has 
about  two  chances  to  one  of  improvement  every  time 
that  he  introduces  good  birds  from  the  flock  of  a  better 
breeder.  In  almost  any  case  where  new  blood  is  intro- 
duced, the  chances  are  taken  upon  one  mating.  If  this 
does  not  result  well,  it  does  not  necessarily  6how  that 
the  two  stocks  combined  will  not  "  nick."  A  new  bird 
mated  one  way  may  give  disappointing  results,  when  in 
another  mating  he  would  give  just  what  was  wanted. 
This  is  true  also  of  any  bird  a  breeder  uses.  I  have 
known  breeders  to  try  their  own  birds  in  a  number  of 
matings  before  they  found  the  right  combination. 


Marketing  Poultry  Products. 


DURING  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  heard  con- 
siderable about  marketing,  and  probably  some 
of  us  think  the  subject  is  almost  threadbare. 
We  may  tire  of  hearing  it,  but  if  you  were  to  go  to  the 
market  that  I  went  to  on  Saturday  you  would  realize 
that  we  do  not  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
marketing. 

My  impression  is  that  the  average  farmer  knows  how 
to  grow  poultry  produce  better  than  he  does  how  to 
market  it.  Our  education  has  been  along  the  line  of 
production.  We  have  tried  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to 
grow  a  good  article.  The  agricultural  colleges  have 
been  demonstrating  that  fact,  and  the  different  govern- 
ments of  this  Dominion  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
educate  along  the  line  of  production ;  at  the  same  time 
they  have  failed  to  teach  the  farmer,  and  we  producers 
have  failed  to  learn,  how  best  to  market  our  stuff.  There 
is  nothing  that  pays  nearly  so  well  in  the  whole  tran- 
saction as  proper  feeding  for  the  market.  How  many 
farmers  would  think  of  marketing  a  steer  unless  it  had 
been  properly  fed?  We  never  think  of  taking  any  of  our 
other  products  to  the  market  unless  they  are  in  the  best 
condition,  but  when  it  comes  to  poultry,  how  many  of  us 
pay  the  attention  to  our  marketing  that  we  should?  The 
reasons  for  this  might  be  summarized  under  three  heads: 
"Indifference,  ignorance,  and  wilful  neglect." 

Many  producers  are  indifferent  about  this  subject. 
Poultry  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  small  item  on  the 
farm,  one  of  the  side  issues,  and  work  that  is  too  small 
for  the  full  grown  man  to  be  interested  in.  The  indi- 
vidual interest  is  small,  although  the  aggregate  is  large. 
The  poultry  interest  in  Canada  today  is  worth  consider- 
ing. It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Canada  last  year  we 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  produce,  about  half  as  much  as  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  a  good  deal  more  than  other  industries  that 
are  looked  upon  as  of  more  consequence.  Surely,  though 
the  farm  poultry  department  may  be  small,  it  is  worth 
considering.  If  it  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing 
well. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  on  the  farm  that  will 
pay  quite  so  well  for  the  money  invested  as  the  poultry 
department.  Do  we  give  it  a  fair  chance?  There  are 
some  people  who  market  poultry  as  they  do  their  eggs. 
They  are  ignorant,  and  I  do  hope  that  of  all  classes  this 
id  the  largest.  Ignorance  is  the  easiest  fault  to  overcome. 
I  would  be  sorry  to  think  that  stuff  was  going  on  to  the 
market  as  it  does  because  of  wilful  neglect.  A  good 
many  people  do  not  know  what  a  new  laid  egg  is,  and  a 
great  many  people  fail  to  realize  how  soon  a  new  laid 
egg  is  spoiled. 

I  went  into  a  warehouse  of  one  of  the  produce  dealers 
in  Montreal  —  I  am  referring  to  Montreal  conditions  be- 
cause I  am  acquainted  with  them.  I  went  into  this 
warehouse  where  a  thirty  dozen  case  of  eggs  came  in.  I 
knew  the  shipper.  He  told  me  before  that  he  was  send- 
ing this  case,  and  he  said :  ' '  Look  in  and  see  if  they  are 
not  nice  new  laid  eggs. ' '  These  thirty  dozen  eggs  were 
candled,  and  there  were  eighteen  dozen  fairly  good,  eight 
dozen  stale,  and  two  dozen  absolutely  rotten.  I  knew 
there  would  be  trouble  when  the  returns  went  back,  and 
there  was.  The  shipper  said  the  man  who  bought  these 
eggs  was  a  sharper,  and  was  trying  to  do  him  and  other 
farmers.  "When  we  investigated  the  matter  we  found 
that  the  shipper  had  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  thirty 
dozen,  and  two  of  his  neighbors  chipped  in.  New  laid 
eggs?  Of  course  they  were.  At  that  time  of  the  year, 
February,  they  were  not  getting  many  eggs.  They  were 
bringing  their  eggs  in  from  the  stable  as  they  were  laid, 
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and  in  order  to  be  good  to  them  put  them  in  a  basket 
down  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  and  kept  some  of  them 
there  for  six  weeks.  Now,  one  would  suppose  that  any 
person  would  know  that  should  not  have  been  done.  I 
believe  these  people  were  absolutely  honest,  still  that  is 
what  they  did. 

At  a  show,  just  such  a  one  as  this,  not  many  weeks 
ago,  there  was  an  exhibit  of  eggs.  One  class,  in  which 
there  were  five  entries,  in  four  of  these  entries  every  egg 
was  bad.  That  was  ignorance.  Exhibitors  would  never 
bring  eggs  like  that  into  a  show  to  compete  for  a  prize. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  take  them  into  a  corner  grocery, 
where  they  welcome  such  things  as  that  and  ask  no 
questions. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  and  that  is  the  people 
who  wilfully  market  bad  eggs.  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  this  class.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  them.  I  have 
been  at  grocery  stores,  and  have  seen  what  kind  of  eggs 
are  delivered.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  women  are  some- 
times guilty  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  grocer  in  Ontario 
who  is  getting  grayer  every  day  because  of  the  women 
who  bring  in  "  new  laid  eggs."  He  dare  not  say  a  word 
to  them,  because  if  he  does  they  will  go  across  the  road 
and  sell  their  eggs.  I  was  there  once  when  a  woman 
brought  in  some  eggs.  I  knew  her  well.  She  was  per- 
fectly honest  in  everything  else  but  eggs.  She  brought 
her  ten  dozen  into  the  store.  The  grocer  looked  at  her, 
and  said :  "I  suppose  they  are  new  laid  eggs. "  I  do 
not  know  why  he  said  that.  I  suppose  he  has  got  the 
habit.  She  said,  "Oh,  yes,  all  new  laid,  every  one  of 
them. ' '  When  she  went  out  she  winked  at  her  husband 
and  said,  "  He  took  every  one  of  them  and  did  not  no- 
tice." We  looked  over  the  eggs  and  there  were  two 
dozen  on  the  top  of  the  basket  fairly  good,  the  others 
anywhere  on  to  the  broiler  stage. 

The  time  will  come,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better, 
when  just  such  people  as  that  will  get  their  deserts.  I 
believe  that  woman  is  just  as  guilty  as  if  she  had  gone 
into  that  store  and  came  out  with  a  pound  of  tea  under 
her  cloak.  The  time  will  come  when  the  law  of  the 
land  will  say  so,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better  for 
every  one  in  the  business. 

Is  there  a  remedy  ?  Of  course,  you  will  all  know  that 
the  remedy  is  to  be  honest.  Eight  here  I  would  like  to 
say  that  there  may  be  places  in  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses  where  dishonest  men  may  get  along, 
but  we  have  no  place  for  the  dishonest  man  in  the  poul- 
try business.  If  we  cannot  have  honesty  in  our  pro- 
ducers, honesty  in  the  middlemen  and  in  the  consumers, 
right  down  the  fine,  we  are  never  going  to  get  out  of  the 
poultry  industry  as  much  as  we  should.  Then  the  rem- 
edy is  in  the  first  place  to  be  honest. 

Part  of  the  remedy  is  to  have  a  better  article.  I  said 
on  the  start  that  we  were  educating  our  producers  to  pro- 
duce better  stuff.  I  meant  by  that  better  breeds,  grown 
in  better  shape  and  more  economically.  When  it  comes  • 
to  marketing  we  must  also  know  how  to  finish  them  and 
bow  to  place  them  on  the  market. 

Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  we  get  such  a  low  price 
for  some  of  our  dressed  poultry  as  we  do?  Why  is  it 
that  live  poultry  is  sold  so  cheaply  this  fall?  Simply 
because  we  are  putting  on  the  market  poultry  that  never 
should  have  gone  there.  The  dealers  in  Montreal  tell 
me  that  there  is  more  poor  stuff  coming  on  to  the  market 
this  year  than  ever,  and  dealers  in  Montreal  depend  very 
largely  upon  Ontario  farmers  to  supply  their  demand. 
Feed  seems  to  be  scarce  this  year,  and  consequently 
higher.  Just  as  soon  as  the  hard  weather  comes,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  house  the  lirds  and  feed  them  extra,  they 
are  rushed  to  the  market  just  as  they  are.  We  do  the 
same  thing  with  eggs;  place  them  on  the  market  when 
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they  are  not  tit  for  human  food.  Every  bad  crate  of 
poultry  and  every  bad  case  of  eggs  that  is  placed  on  the 
market  hurts  the  industry  throughout  the  whole  country. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  it. 

Then  the  other  side  of  the  question  is  the  decrease  in 
consumption.  I  have  gone  through  the  Bonaventure 
market,  in  Montreal,  and  have  looked  at  the  women  as 
they  came  to  the  market  to  buy  what  they  required  for 
dinner.  They  walk  right  through  looking  at  the  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  the  poultry  put  up  in  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
sizes  and  conditions  is  not  very  attractive.  I  have  seen 
these  women  look  at  them  and  turn  away  disgusted,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ten  per  cent  of  those 
who  come  to  buy  chickens  go  to  the  butchers  and  buy 
meat.  We  cannot  afford  to  antagonize  customers  in  that 
manner.  It  means  money  to  us,  and  we  must  get  away 
from  this  method  of  marketing  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  to  the  question  of  eggs.  A  man  or  a  woman  sit- 
ting down  to  the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning  must 
have  a  new  laid  egg  if  they  have  an  egg  at  all.  It  seems 
as  though  a  housekeeper  can  overlook  almost  anything 
else  except  a  bad  egg  or  the  man  who  sent  it.  Just  let 
a  man  opea  up  a  stale  egg  on  the  breakfast  table.  It 
doesn't  only  mean  that  he  does  not  eat  it,  but  it  means 
that  he  does  not  eat  eggs  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  I 
heard  a  gentleman  say  this  spring:  "  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  not  to  eat  two  or  three  eggs  every 
morning,  but  fifteen  years  ago  I  sat  down  to  a  breakfast, 
and  as  I  opened  up  my  first  egg  I  cut  off'  the  head  of  a 
little  chicken.  For  ten  long  years  I  never  ate  an  egg. 
I  could  not  stand  it,  and  for  five  years  more  I  never  ate 
an  egg  except  under  protest."  See  what  it  means  to 
place  upon  the  market  even  one  stale  egg.  We  cannot 
afford  to  put  on  the  market,  nor  can  we  afford  to  allow 
any  person  else  to  put  on  the  market  anything  but  new 
laid  eggs. 

The  trouble  is  the  dishonest  poultry  people  do  not 
come  to  these  meetings.  I  do  not  see  one  of  them  here. 
Of  course  we  fold  our  arms  and  say  we  are  not  interested 
in  what  others  do.  We  are.  Just  as  long  as  we  allow 
other  people  to  market  bad  eggs,  we  suffer.  It  is  the 
people  who  market  the  good,  the  honest  people,  who 
suffer  most.  We  also  want  to  have  a  better  system  of 
marketing.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  too  much  upon  this. 
You  know  what  the  system  of  marketing  is.  You  know 
how  the  peddler  goes  around  the  country.  Your  eggs 
are  all  right  I  know,  but  your  neighbor's  eggs  are  often 
part  bad,  and  what  is  the  result?  Your  good  eggs  go 
with  your  neighbor's  bad  eggs,  and  all  at  the  same  price. 
I  have  heard  of  men  who  go  around  gathering  eggs  say 
that  just  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  coming  up  the  road 
the  children  are  sent  to  the  barn  to  gather  up  every  egg 
they  can  find.  The  peddler  gets  your  good  new  laid 
eggs  and  gives  you  15  cents  a  dozen.  He  comes  to  my 
place  and  I  have  gathered  together  all  the  eggs  I  can 
find  —  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  —  and  he  gives  me  15 
cents,  the  same  as  he  gave  you.  Where  is  the  encour- 
agement to  be  honest?  There  is  none.  The  system  is 
bad.  When  you  take  your  eggs  to  the  corner  grocery  it 
is  just  the  same. 

There  is  also  too  much  expense  in  marketing  eggs. 
The  producing  end  is  too  far  from  the  consuming  end, 
and  it  costs  too  much  to  get  our  eggs  on  to  the  market. 
There  is  also  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our  eggs 
as  well.  It  has  been  estimated  that  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  eggs  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  produced 
in  the  year  1910  cost  just  ten  million  more  to  the  market. 
In  other  words,  it  cost  10  cents  to  market  a  15  cent 
article.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  may  be  true.  We 
want  to  change  that  system  just  as  soon  as  we  know  how. 
It  is  too  expensive  and  we  cannot  afford  it. 

Dr.  Mills :  How  do  you  make  that  appear? 

A.  —  The  figures  were  procured  from  the  United  States 
bulletin  "  Marketing  of  Eggs,"  issued  by  Milo  Hastings, 
in  which  he  says  that  a  dozen  of  eggs  that  the  Iowa 
farmer  sells  for  15  cents  costs  25  cents  in  New  York. 

Q.  —  Where  does  the  loss  come  in? 

A.  —  There  is  a  legitimate  expense  of  course  in  freight. 
There  is  a  bigger  expense  in  deterioration.  His  figures 
show  that  17%  of  all  the  eggs  marketed  were  spoiled  by 
means  that  could  have  been  avoided. 

Q.  — ■  WThere  does  the  commission  come  in? 

A.  — The  commission  comes  in,  too.  In  Canada  we 
do  not  object  to  one  commission,  but  when  it  comes  to 
three  or  four  commissions  it  is  too  much.  There  is  no 
reason  under  the  sun  why  we  should  pay  so  many  com- 
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mission  men  to  market  our  eggs.    We  should  get  closer 
to  the  consumer.    There  is  too  great  a  space  between  us. 
Q-  —  How  can  you  get  closer? 

A.  —  Eliminate  these  rotten  eggs  on  the  start.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  price  should  be  paid  for  rotten 
eggs  as  for  the  good.    Then  ship  more  direct. 

Q.  —  Can  you  tell  whether  eggs  are  rotten  without 
candling  them? 

A. —Generally  speaking,  the  producer  should  know. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rotten  eggs  it  means  in  the  first 
place  a  campaign  of  education.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  must  know  what  a  new  laid  egg  is.  The  producer 
should  know  when  his  eggs  are  new  laid,  and  he  must 
know  that  eggs  kept  behind  the  kitchen  stove  are  not  fit 
for  consumption.  As  soon  as  the  producer  knows  how 
to  take  care  of  a  new  laid  egg  he  will  endeavor  to  market 
it  as  new  laid.    Every  egg  is  new  laid  at  one  time. 

Q-  —  How  long  can  you  call  it  new  laid? 

A.  —  Depends  upon  conditions,  usually  five  days  in 
summer  and  ten  days  in  winter.  The  producer  should 
have  them  off  his  premises,  once  a  week  in  winter  and 
twice  a  week  in  summer.  The  system  of  selling  eggs 
through  the  country  store  or  by  the  man  who  goes 
around  gathering  is  one  of  the  greatest  banes  to  success- 
ful marketing,  and  just  as  long  as  we  tolerate  it  we  are 
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not  going  to  get  out  of  the  poultry  industry  what  we 
should.  Co-operation  is  going  to  come.  Co-operation 
among  the  producers  and  co-operation  all  along  the  line. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  draw  to  your  attention;  that 
is  the  necessity  of  distributing  our  surplus  as  evenly  over 
the  twelve  months  as  possible.  I  know  it  is  hard  to 
have  poultry  to  market  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is 
easier  to  sell  in  the  fall  when  everything  is  going  onto 
the  market. 

Dr.  Mills:  Twenty-two  cents  a  pound  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Elford:  I  suppose  the  producer  leceived  for  the 
same  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound  a  month  ago.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  sell  everything  at  the  one 
time.  We  can  distribute  our  eggs  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  do  by  having  early  pullets  and  more  eggs  in  the 
winter  and  fewer  in  the  summer. 

A  Member:  The  producer  is  getting  12  cents  for  crate 
stuff,  and  consumer  is  paying  22  cents? 

Another  Member:  We  are  getting  16  cents  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Elford:  Look  at  a  few  articles  that  might  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  twelve  months  better  than  they  are. 
Turkeys  are  a  high  price  at  almost  any  time.  A  great 
many  farmers  make  a  practice  of  selling  their  turkeys 
too  late.  I  know  one  or  two  towns  in  Western  Ontario 
where  they  would  not  sell  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 
Now  they  have  to  take  less  than  they  were  offered  then. 
For  the  producers  to  keep  turkeys  to  within  a  week  of 
Christmas  is  a  mistake.  He  should  give  the  middleman 
a  chance  to  dispose  of  them  or  to  know  where  his  stock 
is  coming  from.    During  the  past  few  years  the  price  has 
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gone  down  a  week  before  Christmas  to  the  producer, 
though  it  has  gone  up  to  the  consumer. 

Ducks  are  now  selling  at  fairly  good  prices,  but  not 
nearly  as  high  as  in  the  spring.  Green  ducks  ten  weeks 
of  age  will  bring  at  least  17  cents  a  pound  in  the  spring, 
live  weight,  and  now  they  are  bringing  10  cents  a  pound 
live  weight.  A  duck  ten  weeks  of  age  will  bring  17  cents 
a  pound  almost  any  time  during  the  summer  if  it  is  mar- 
keted at  ten  weeks  and  not  carried  on  until  two,  three  or 
four  months  longer.  You  all  know  how  much  ducks 
eat,  and  you  get  very  little  more  weight  and  a  much  less 
price  by  keeping  them  too  long. 

Why  were  chickens  so  low  in  price  to  the  producer 
this  fall?  It  has  been  noted  that  most  of  the  poultry  for 
sale  is  put  on  the  market  in  the  fall.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  grain  in  Ontario  this  fall  more  than  chickens 
were  sold.  Merchants  in  Montreal  say  that  they  never 
had  such  a  lot  of  old  hens  marketed  in  the  fall  as  they 
had  this  year.  I  know  one  place  where  thousands  of 
birds  were  brought  in  and  the  buyer  declares  there  were 
more  old  hens  delivered  this  year  than  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  put  together.  This  only  intensifies  the  glut. 
There  is  a  better  time  to  sell  hens  and  that  is  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  You  can  get  a  better  price  for  live 
hens  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
That  is  the  time  when  no  other  poultry  is  going  on  the 
market;  22  cents  a  pound  live  weight  was  paid  last 
spring.  Same  hens  in  the  fall  would  bring  5  cents  a 
pound  live  weight.  Why  are  they  being  sold  at  that 
price?  Why  cannot  we  distribute  the  surplus  stock  over 
the  year  a  little  better?  There  is  no  time  when  hens  sell 
as  well  as  just  after  the  breeding  season  is  over.  This 
would  also  give  the  early  pullets  a  chance  and  the  result 
would  be  more  early  winter  and  fewer  summer  eggs. 

Take  broilers.  One  should  get  20  cents  or  30  cents  a 
pound  for  them  live  weight  early  in  the  season.  Most  of 
us  keep  them  until  they  are  from  four  to  five  pounds  in 
weight  and  sell  them  for  8  cents  and  9  cents  a  pound. 
Sell  more  when  they  are  young;  it  will  help  the  fall 
trade. 

The  middleman  does  not  know  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  eggs  or  dressed  poultry.  I  admit  lie  knows  a 
whole  lot  more  than  we  as  producers  do.  I  was  going 
down  Yonge  Street,  in  Toronto,  this  fall,  and  1  noticed  a 
heap  of  eggs  in  one  window.  Tt  looked  like  an  honest 
ad.  I  suppose  there  were  one  hundred  dozen  eggs  and 
they  looked  very  nice.  They  were  being  sold  as  a  special 
brand  of  eggs.  I  looked  at  the  thermometer  in  the  win- 
dow and  it  registered  102.  A  mammoth  incubator  with 
one  hundred  dozen  eggs  in  it.  Now  these  eggs  were  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  best  condition  when  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  middleman  would  not  be  blamed.  They 
were  branded  eggs  and  came  from  a  special  producer, 
who  would  have  to  take  all  the  blame  for  the  merchant's 
ignorance.  The  middleman  should  know  how  to  keep 
eggs  and  not  see  them  half  hatched,  and  producers  and 
consumers  should  insist  upon  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  mention  how  much  as- 
sistance I  think  the  Government  should  give  to  the  mar- 
keting of  poultry.  I  do  believe  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment might  assist  the  poultry  producers  of  Canada  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  does.  As  I  noted  a  while  ago, 
the  poultry  business  is  a  side  issue.  The  individual  in- 
terest is  small,  and  the  individual  producer  does  not  care 
to  spend  good  money  in  educating  his  neighbors.  You 
cannot  blame  him  for  that.  It  is  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment's business  to  educate  along  lines  of  better  produc- 
tion and  the  Dominion  Government's  business  to  educate 
along  the  line  of  better  marketing  facilities. 

Just  before  I  close  I  want  to  mention  that  we  have  in 
Canada  today  what  is  called  the  Poultry  Producers' 
Association.  The  Association  is  made  up  of  poultry 
producers,  and  their  aim  is  honesty,  co-operation,  mar- 
keting together,  standardization,  and,  if  necessary,  leg- 
islation to  enforce  it. 

I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  have  a  rec- 
ognized standard  for  poultry  and  eggs  in  Canada.  We 
know  what  a  No.  1  apple  is.  Do  we  know  what  a  No.  I 
egg  is?  If  apples  and  small  fruits  need  inspection,  the 
eggs  need  it  much  more.  You  can  buy  a  basket  of 
peaches  and  know  what  you  are  getting,  and  you  can  get 
a  basket  of  eggs  and  not  know  until  you  get  them  on  the 
table.  I  think  the  poultry  people  deserve  a  little  more 
recognition,  and  I  believe  if  the  poultry  industry  in' 
Canada  today  received  the  encouragement  it  deserves  it 
would  go  along  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  until  the  poultry  crop  would  be  one  of  the  big 
things  on  the  farm. 
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The  Growth  of  Poultry  Education. 

IN  ls'.Mj,  twenty-three  yeara  ago,  the  writer  l>egan  to 
try  to  get  a  living  from  poultry.  The  only  known 
way  to  learn  poultry  keeping  in  those  days  was  by 
keeping  poultry  and  studying  such  literature  as  might  be 
obtained.  The  literature  of  that  day  was  not  very 
voluminous,  nor  was  it  particularly  valuable.  Some 
of  the  books  were  good  as  far  as  they  went,  but  their 
treatments  of  topics  left  much  to  be  desired.  One  could 
find  in  them,  it  seemed,  almost  anything  except  such 
special  information  as  he  needed  from  time  to  time. 
The  poultry  journals  were  not  numerous.  What  there 
were  were  either  in  a  state  of  decline  or  in  infancy.  To 
the  writer  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  situation 
was  the  progress  that  had  not  been  made  in  the  ten  years 
in  which  he  had  been  giving  little  thought  to  poultry 
matters. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  were 
not  thought  of  at  all  as  helps  to  the  practical  poultryman 
or  the  breeder  and  fancier.  It  was  not  until  several 
years  later  that  the  first  short  series  of  lectures  on  poul- 
try was  given  at  Cornell  and  no  news  of  these  penetrated 
our  environment  until  years  later.  We  had  to  learn  by 
experience,  which  was  often  expensive,  sometimes  grop- 
ing through  several  seasons  before  we  found  out  just 
what  was  what.  It  took  us  only  one  year  to  learn  to  be 
slow  to  take  the  word  of  anyone  as  final  until  we  had 
tried  out  his  recommendations,  and  we  did  not  in  the 
years  that  followed  find  many  upon  all  whose  statements 
one  could  safely  rely.  That  mode  of  learning  has  its 
disadvantages,  but  it  also  has  advantages  which  we  fear 
are  not  always  secured  under  the  more  favorable  educa- 
tional conditions  of  today. 

While  lectures  on  poultry  were  given  yearly  to  agricul- 
tural students  at  Cornell  after  1891,  it  was  not  until  the 
first  short  course  was  established  at  Kingston,  R.  I., 
that  the  poultry  world  at  large  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  poultry  culture.  That  was  in 
January,  1898.  One  agricultural  college  after  another 
established  short  courses,  and  then  regular  courses,  until 
in  1912  instruction  in  this  subject  was  being  given  in  48 
states.  In  that  year  there  were  111  persons  engaged  in 
teaching  poultry  culture  in  higher  educational  institu- 
tions and  they  gave  instruction  to  about  3,500  students. 

Impressive  as  this  growth  is,  we  can  never  think  of  it 
without  asking  what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome.  In  our 
mind  the  problem  is  not  simply  a  problem  of  adjusting 
the  mental  and  the  manual  training  in  poidtry  culture 
at  the  college.  As  we  look  ahead  it  appears  to  us  that 
this  question  will  soon  be  taken  from  the  colleges  and 
referred  to  the  secondary  agricultural  schools.  As  these 
are  established  and  their  courses  developed,  it  would 
seem  that  the  occasion  for  giving  such  practice  as  is  now 
given  in  connection  with  college  poidtry  courses  would 
no  longer  exist,  because  the  schools  should  be  able  to 
give  more  practice  than  the  colleges  give  now7  or  can  ever 
give.  College  classes  easily  grow  too  large  for  efficient 
practice,  and  when  practice  is  not  efficient  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  worth  while  for  the  college  to  under- 
take it. 

The  plan  of  requiring  a  year's  work  with  poultry  be- 
fore beginning  the  study  of  the  subject  at  an  agricultural 
college  is  good,  but  does  not  go  far  enough ;  or  to  speak 
discriminatingly,  goes  as  far  as  is  practicable  at  present, 
but  not  as  far  as  will  soon  be  found  advisable.  A  year's 
experience  might  mean  much  in  one  case,  little  in  an- 
other. It  will  finally  come  to  a  college  jjpurse  that  is 
primarily  intellectual  for  students  who  have  both  a  foun- 
dation of  practical  experience  and  the  general  intellectual 
training  and  the  capacity  to  study  the  general  problems 
of  poultry  culture.  The  secondary  schools  must  first 
relieve  the  colleges  of  those  who  go  there  to  learn  to  feed 
hens,  to  dress  chickens,  to  grade  eggs,  to  build  coops, 
and  various  other  matters  that  can  be  learned  better 
elsewhere.  Then  the  colleges  will  gradually  develop  a 
higher  education  in  the  subject. 

Tbis  probably  will  not  be  higher  education  for  prac- 
tical poultrymen.  The  individual  poultryman  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  need  to  have  a  general  and  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  If  he  is  a  student  of  everything 
relating  to  it,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  sooner  or  later 
go  into  some  field  where  his  general  knowledge  of  the 


subject  can  be  utilized.  Broad  study  of  the  subject  in- 
evitably tends  to  take  those  who  indulge  in  it  out  of  the 
ranks  of  practical  poultrymen  and  breeders.  Those  who 
undertake  such  studies  without  ever  going  through  the 
practical  stage  rarely  get  a  really  practical  view  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole. 

That  has  been  the  weak  point  in  college  training  in 
poultry  culture  up  to  this  time.  Many  bright  students 
have  tried  to  build  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  on  a  very  elight,  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  go  farther  and  fill  more  useful 
positions  in  education,  investigation,  etc.,  than  those 
who  are  expert  in  various  ways  but  have  not  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation could  fill;  but  not  until  our  system  of  poultry 
education  is  complete  and  has  had  time  to  turn  out  a 
new  generation  of  students  will  we  have  the  kind  of  men 
that  are  needed  to  develop  it  to  the  full. 

Beware  of  Stale  Chick  Feed! 

IN  THE  interests  of  every  manufacturer,  jobber,  and 
user  of  mixed  broken  grains  for  little  chicks,  we  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  feeding  stale  foods  of  this 
class  to  young  chickens.  We  do  not  know  what  a  chem- 
ical analysis  would  show  as  to  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  such  food  when  carried  over  from  one  season  to 
the  next,  but  we  do  know  that  often  lots  which  look 
right  cause  losses  to  the  poultry  grower,  and  hurt  the 
reputation  of  manufacturers  whose  goods  are  excellent 
when  used  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  best  way  to  use  stale  mixtures  is  to  feed  in  limited 
quantities  to  adult  stock  that  is  kept  under  good  condi- 
tions, that  is  rugged  and  has  a  good  variety  of  food. 

If  it  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  well  to  work 
oil'  all  chick  feeds  promptly.  It  is  a  mistake  for  anyone 
in  whose  hands  they  may  be  to  carry  them  from  one 
season  to  the  next.  Many  poultrymen  feed  fine  feed  for 
a  few  weeks,  then  change  to  larger  grain.  If  they 
happen  to  have  fine  stuff  left  over  when  the  last  lot  of 
chicks  arrive  at  the  stage  when  it  is  usually  discontinued, 
they  follow  their  regular  course  and  keep  the  chick  feed 
over.  It  is  much  better  to  continue  feeding  it  as  a  part 
of  the  ration  until  the  lot  is  consumed.  It  would  pay 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  to  sell  any  they  have  on  hand 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  cheap  to  those  who  will 
feed  it  at  once. 

Old  Beginners  in  Poultry  Keeping. 

HERE  IS  one  of  the  gems  from  W.  H.  Card's  little 
book.  It  appears  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Breeders  and  Fanciers."  Mr.  Card  declares 
that  "  Contrary  to  the  accepted  rules  of  speech,  poidtry 
culture  has  '  new  beginners '  and  '  old  beginners. "'  He 
defines  both  terms.  With  the  former  we  are  not  con- 
cerned at  present. 

"But  the  'old  beginner,'  he  is  the  original  drag  on 
the  wheels  of  progress ;  worse  even  than  the  fossds  who 
live  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  past.  The  '  old  beginner '  in 
poultry  culture  is  the  literal  definition  of  the  term,  always 
beginning  and  never  advancing,  whose  claim  to  tenacity 
of  purpose  is  that  in  spite  of  repeated  failures  of  theories 
and  plans,  he  is  still  an  enthusiastic  poultryman,  grow- 
ing older  in  years  with  a  greater  accumulation  of  theo- 
ries but  proving  nothing.  This  '  old  beginner '  finds  one 
year  that  the  penciled  breeds  are  the  best  ever;  the  next 
year  the  laced  breeds  are  in  his  favor ;  then  the  barred 
breeds  attract  him;  blacks  or  whites,  reds  or  bulls,  and 
so  on.  He  is  never  long  enough  with  any  one  breed  to 
be  other  than  what  his  name  implies,  an  '  old  beginner.' 
He  is  ever  the  slave  of  capricious  whims,  scorning  advice 
and  proven  facts." 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  '  old  beginner's ' 
interest  in  breeds  but  to  everything  else  that  concerns 
his  poultry  keeping.  He  is  always  looking  for  new  ideas 
relating  to  feeding,  housing,  and  everything  else,  anil 
never  satisfied  unless  he  is  using  a  few  that  he  supposes 
are  the  latest  thing  in  their  line.  The  '  old  beginner '  is 
terribly  afraid  of  being  behind  the  times  in  the  latest 
wrinkles.  He  remains  perpetually  a  beginner  because 
he  never  grasps  the  fact  that  results  depend  more  upon 
the  poultryman  than  upon  any  peculiarities  of  the 
methods,  appliances  and  breeds  he  uses.  He  never 
grasps  first  principles  at  all  because  he  does  not  closely 
study  his  fowls  and  the  appliance  of  methods  right  in 
the  poultry  yard,  but  is  always  looking  for  information 
and  advice  elsewhere. 


The  Ghost  of  "  Rule  17  "  Walks. 

FOR  THE  benefit  of  readers  who  do  not  keep  close 
tab  on  such  matters  we  will  explain  that  "  Rule 
17  "  was  the  rule  bearing  that  number  in  the  list 
of  American  Poultry  Association  show  rules  presented  at 
Denver,  in  1911,  for  action  by  the  association  at  the  con- 
vention in  1912.    It  read: 

"No  person  in  the  employ  of  a  poultry  journal  or 
other  periodical,  in  which  poultry  advertising  is  carried, 
or  who  is  otherwise  connected  therewith,  as  editor, 
associate  editor,  owner,  part  owner  or  solicitor,  shall  be 
permitted  to  judge  at  any  shows  held  under  these  rules." 

There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  of  this  rule  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere,  but  it  was  voted  down  with  very  little 
support  at  Nashville.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Branch  of  the  A.  P.  A.  last  month  this  resolution 
was  passed : 

"  That  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  in  annual  session  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
January  15,  1913,  endorse  the  following  show  rule,  and 
that  the  president  and  secretary  be  instructed  to  present 
same  in  due  form  at  the  next  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association. 

"That  no  man  or  woman  who  is  connected  with  any 
poultry  publication  or  periodical  carrying  poultry  adver- 
tising be  permitted  to  solicit  advertising  at  any  show 
held  under  the  rules  of  the  American  Poultry  Association 
at  which  he  or  she  may  judge." 

This  ride  may  seem  to  be  less  objectionable  in  form 
than  "Rule  17,"  but  we  doubt  whether,  if  passed,  it 
would  accomplish  what  is  desired,  and  it  seems  to  us 
likely  to  meet  with  quite  as  strong  opposition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  rule  applying  to  the  relations  of  judges 
to  exhibitors  can  accomplish  anything  more  than  would 
be  accomplished  without  it.  Those  judge*,  whether 
journalists  or  poultrymen,  whose  conduct  causes  such 
regulations  to  be  suggested,  will  either  defy  such  rules  or 
find  ways  to  evade  them.  This  rule  in  either  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  proposed,  Rule  15  of  the  A. 
P.  A.  Show  Rules,  and  the  provision  suggested  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Kimmey  during  the  debate  on  Rule  17  last  sum- 
mer, are  all  inadequate,  whether  considered  separately 
or  jointly. 

Rule  15  reads:  "No  judge  shall  exhibit  in  any  class 
which  he  is  judging,  and  he  shall  refuse  to  consider  any 
bird  that  he  may  recognize  as  having  at  any  time  pre- 
viously been  owned  by  him.-' 

Mr.  Kimmey's  suggestion  was :  ' '  That  no  person  shall 
judge  any  class  in  which  there  is  a  specimen  in  which  he 
has  a  direct  or  indirect  known  personal  interest." 

The  possibilities  of  favoritism  extend  very  much  far- 
ther than  the  conditions  covered  in  these  specifications. 
Take  the  rule  to  prohibit  judges  soliciting  advertising  at 
certain  shows.  If  it  could  be  passed  and  enforced  it 
would  merely  prevent  a  solicitor  from  appealing  directly 
for  business  at  that  show.  If  Judge  A.  wants  to  favor 
Advertiser  B.  for  the  sake  of  an  advertising  contract, 
and  Advertiser  B.  is  "  willin' "  to  be  favored,  and  to 
respond  as  desired,  such  a  trilling  technicality  as  a  pro- 
hibition against  consummating  or  discussing  the  adver- 
tising deal  at  a  show  is  not  going  to  prevent  carrying  out 
the  schedule. 

Rule  15  puts  it  up  to  the  judge.  He  is  the  one  person 
who  can  in  any  case  say  positively  whether  he  recognizes 
a  bird,  and  he  probably  could  not  say  so  in  every  case. 
Mr.  Kimmey's  idea  may  be  construed  variously.  Ac- 
cording to  Rule  15  a  judge  finding  a  bird  that  he  had 
once  owned  in  a  class  shall  refuse  to  consider  it.  Taking 
Mr.  Kimmey's  words  literally,  the  presence  of  such  a 
bird  in  a  class  would  bar  the  judge  from  judging  the 
class,  if  it  was  known  —  not  otherwise. 

The  whole  matter  is  too  complicated  to  be  regulated 
by  a  few  simple  rules.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
have  to  be  governed  by  the  common  laws  of  conduct, 
and  the  consequences  of  breaking  them.  If  rules  would 
regulate  such  things  we  would  feel  disposed  to  propose  a 
long  string  of  them  to  prevent  exhibitors  from  leading 
judges  into  temptation.  It  makes  us  tired  to  hear  all 
this  regulation  directed  at  the  judges.  Our  observation 
has  been  that  the  unjust  judge  "gets  his"  about  as 
quick  in  the  poultry  fancy  as  any  where  else,  without 
any  legislation.  His  gradual  elimination  is  not  blazoned 
abroad,  and  there  is  no  need  that  it  should  be,  but  one 
show  after  another  passes  him  by  untd  there  is  notning 
left  for  him  in  the  judging  line. 
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To  Our 

Subscribers 


The  advertisers  in  this  publica- 
tion, which,  in  a  sense,  is  your  pub- 
lication, are,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief,  thoroughly 
honest  and  trustworthy  in  every  re- 
spect. The  success  of  Farm-Poul- 
try, as  you  probably  appreciate, 
depends  very  largely  upon  its  ad- 
vertising patronage.  We  believe 
you  will  readily  recognize,  the  re- 
fore,  that  it  will  be  decidedly  in  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  if  our 
subscribers  will  kindly  favor  Farm- 
Poultby  advertisers  in  every  case. 

When  You 
Need  Anything 

in  the  line  of  Eggs,  Stock,  Baby 
Chicks,  Incubators,  Brooders,  Port- 
able Houses,  Foods,  Remedies,  Leg 
Bands,  Roofings,  Fencings,  Lice 
Killers,  Trap  Nests,  Egg  Carriers, 
Bone  Cutters,  Grit,  Printing,  Oat 
Sprouters,  Caponizing  Tools,  in 
short,  all  poultry  supplies,  appli- 
ances, or  any  article  not  strictly  re- 
lated to  poultry  keeping  that  is 
advertised  in  our  columns,  it  will 
undoubtedly  make  for  our  mutual 
good  if  you  will  please  patronize 
Farm-Poultry  advertisers  in  every 
instance. 

While  We 
Will  Never  * 

under  any  consideration,  recom- 
mend any  advertiser  or  his  goods 
in  preference  to  another,  should 
any  of  our  readers  desire  to  pur- 
chase some  article  or  product  not 
advertised  in  our  columns,  or  the 
equivalent  of  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  our  advertisers,  we  will,  if 
requested,  gladly  place  them  in 
communication  with  some  dealer, 
or  dealers,  presumably  responsible, 
from  whom  it  can  be  procured. 

Our  Constant 
Vigilance 

J  in  allowing  only  those  we  believe 
to  be  reliable  advertisers  of  depend- 
able goods  in  our  columns  is  your 
safeguard;  so  we  respectfully  ask 
you,  for  our  common  advantage, 
to  always  trade  with  our  adver- 
tisers, being  sure  to  mention  Farm- 
J  Poultry  when  ordering  or  corre- 
sponding, and  you  may  then  rest 
assured  of  our  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  at  all  times. 

Farm-Poultry  Pub.  Co. 
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SAYS  THE  editor  of  a  foreign  con- 
temporary :  ' '  When  tests  proved 
that  the  close  confinement  and  the 
dry  mash  gave  us  a  great  saving  of 
labor,  just  as  good  egg  yields  —  and  prob- 
ably better  during  wet  spells  and  winter — 
and  this  year  better  fertility  than  we  have 
had  on  the  same  ground  in  eight  years, 
then  we  feel  compelled  to  come  into  the 
open  and  admit  the  expediency  of  the 
methods  we  were  fain  to  condemn." 

This  is  quite  a  fair  specimen  of  perhaps 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  statements  that 
are  given  out  presenting  someone's  view 
of  the  superiority  of  a  certain  system, 
method,  breed,  appliance,  house  or  what 
not.  It  is  like  the  case  of  the  four-story 
hen  house  our  friend  from  Nebraska  told 
us  about  in  the  last  issue. 

By  the  way,  I  notice — as  I  expected  — 
that  nearly  all  the  papers  publish  this 
man's  article  without  comment,  thereby 
giving  the  free  advertising  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  for.  When  I  put  in 
the  article  I  did  at  first  think  that  I  would 
suppress  the  address,  but  on  second 
thought  concluded  that  I'd  let  it  go — as 
a  guarantee  to  the  readers  of  good  faith 
on  my  part.  In  fact,  I'd  like  to  put  in 
all  names  and  addresses  in  all  connec- 
tions. All  that  prevents  is  —  other  peo- 
ple's feelings. 

But,  to  return  to  the  foreign  editor's 
test  of  methods.  What  was  the  method 
that  he  previously  used,  and  what  were 
the  conditions  which  for  eight  years  had 
given  him  poor  fertility?  Of  what  use  is 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  know  that 
one  poultry  keeper  has  got  better  results 
by  confining  his  fowls  indoors  than  he  did 
before,  unless  the  conditions  are  accu- 
rately described? 

There  is  a  reason  for  everything,  but  it 
is  not  always  the  reason  assigned.  If 
fowls  in  close  confinement  do  better  than 
under  certain  other  conditions  with  which 
the  results  when  they  are  kept  in  close 
confinement  are  compared,  the  first  thing 
we  want  to  know,  before  concluding  that 
the  results  indicate  that  confinement  is 
better  for  fowls  than  liberty,  is  what  were 
the  conditions  with  which  in  any  case, 
the  results  in  confinement  were  compared. 
It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  confinement 
versus  liberty.  We  have  to  consider  also 
what  other  circumstances  and  conditions 
existed  that  would  affect  the  fowls. 

In  most  cases  where  people  undertake 
to  keep  fowls  confined  indoors  at  all  times, 
the  comparison  is  between  indoor  con- 
finement and  confinement  to  a  house  with 
small,  bare  yard.  The  yard  in  such 
cases,  even  when  cleaned  as  yards  are 
cleaned,  is  far  from  being  in  good  sanitary 
condition,  and  —  worst  of  all  —  it  is  fre- 
quently wet  thoroughly  and  the  mixture 
of  soil  and  manure  adheres  to  the  food 
and  to  the  feet  of  the  fowls  and  more  or 
less  of  it  is  eaten. 

In  the  house,  even  though  the  floor  is 
of  earth  and  not  kept  very  clean,  the 
manure  is  dry  and  does  not  adhere  to  the 
food  or  to  the  feet  and  feathers  of  the 
fowls.  This  one  difference  alone  will  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  results  between 
indoor  life  and  access  to  small  yards. 

Another  important  point  apt  to  be  over- 
looked is  that  nearly  all  people,  when 
trying  out  a  new  idea,  are  apt  to  favor  it, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  they  give  more 
attention  to  their  poultry  while  they  have 
some  special  interest  like  this  associated 
with  it.  Many  people  who  come  much 
into  contact  with  poultry  keepers  have 
observed  that  the  average  poultry  keeper 
is  prone  to  give  close  attention  to  his  poul- 


try for  short  periods  and  then  grow  slack, 
and  also  that  the  average  poultry  keeper 
seems  to  find  it  very  hard  to  keep  himself 
up  to  the  point  of  giving  stock  the  very 
hest  of  attention  when  he  is  not  getting 
returns.  Some  special  interest  or  spur 
seems  to  be  required  to  make  most  poul- 
try keepers  give  close  attention  to  the 
little  details  or  routine  work. 

If  a  person  who  has  been  keeping  poul- 
try under  rather  unfavorable  conditions, 
with  results  often  discouraging,  and  has 
been  a  little  slack  in  his  attention, 
changes,  we  will  say,  from  small,  dirty 
yards  to  indoor  confinement,  he  is  likely 
to  give  the  fowls  better  care  at  the  start, 
and  as  the  conditions  are  in  some  respects 
better,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  very 
soon  get  better  results  than  he  was  getting 
before.  This  encourages  him  to  give  the 
birds  careful  attention.  Now  the  im- 
proved results  are  not  due  to  close  con- 
finement, but  to  better  conditions  and  to 
better  care.  He  might  have  got  the  same 
results  by  putting  the  birds  in  an  abso- 
lutely clean  yard,  the  duplicate  of  the  old 


one,  and  giving  them  as  much  care;  or 
by  giving  them  more  roomy  quarters  and 
even  less  care. 

In  most  cases  of  this  kind  no  direct 
comparisons,  such  as  are  necessary  to 
show  the  true  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
are  made.  A  man  changes  all  his  stock 
from  one  condition  to  another  and  then 
compares  present  results  with  former  re- 
sults as  he  remembers  them ;  frequently, 
as  he  imagines  them.  I  know  men  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  proclaim  the 
superiority  of  almost  every  fad,  method 
or  idea  that  attracts  the  attention  of  tbe 
public.  They  try  them  all  as  they  come. 
They  get  good  results,  just  as  they  did 
when  the  last  thing  they  tried  was  new  or 
a  novelty.  But  they  make  the  compari- 
sons with  the  results  of  the  last  tiling 
after  the  novelty  had  worn  off. 


Fair,  Fat,  and 


"Don't  call  me  'ducky,'  John.  It's 
too  suggestive." 
"Why  precious?  " 

"Because  ducks  always  waddle,  you 
know." — London  Tid-Bits. 


Exhibit  crP 

Robert  Essex1  Incubator  Co. 
At  International  Poultry  vSKoW 

America's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  ^Brooders 


All  Fully  Described  in  Our  Free  Catalogue 

Biggest  Choice — All  Sizes — All  Prices — All  Superior 

You  can  get  our  factory  prices  by  writing  us.  We  guarantee  our  machines  shall  reach 
your  railroad  depot  in  good  order.  We  have  storekeepers  all  over  the  country  who  will 
show  you  our  machines.  Write  for  address  of  agent  nearest  you.  Essex-Model  machines 
are  all  High  Quality,  but  they  cost  no  more  than  others. 

Don't  Lose  Your  Chicks  After  They  Are  Hatched 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Brooders  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Free  Catalogue.  Some  are 
for  Outdoor  use;  some  forJndoor;  some  for  both.  Some  are  sold  all  complete,  with  outside  wooden 
case;  others  are  sold  without- the  wooden  case.  The  latter  are  for  use  in  any  old  piano  box  or  building, 
and  are  complete  in  themselves.     In  the  Essex-Model  Brooders  and  Hovers  you  can  s»e  every  chick 

everyday.  They  are  the  most  practical,  best 
Hovers  made.  With  them  you  can  raise  more 
strong  chicks  because  they  are  superior  in 
affording  the  right  amount  of  Heat,  Ventila- 
tion and  Light.  More  floor  space  for  the 
money.  You  will  like  our  New  Double  Brooder 
good  for  two  flocks  or  one.  It  is  two  Brooders 
in  one,  and  we  ask  only  the  price  of  one. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 
nearest  office. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co. 

35  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
67  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


An  Essex-Model  High  Quality  Brooder— More 
for  the  Money  Than  Any  Other  Brooder  Made 


To  My,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— plea»e  them— and  help  at. 


f  Farm-Poultry 


Liee  Kill  the  Chicks 

That  sleepy-acting  chick  is  infested 
with  lice.  Act  promptly  or  you 
will  lose  the  whole  brood.  Dust 
each  chick  with  a  very  little 
Instant  Louse  Killer,  and  dust  the 
hen  thoroughly.  When  you 
next  set  a  hen,  do  not  fail  to  dust 
both  hen  and  nest  with  this  won- 
derful insecticide. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

is  sure  death  to  lice  on  poultry,  horses, 
cattle,  ticks  on  sheep,  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms, 
slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.:  and  is  also  a 
reliable  disinfectant  and  deodorizer. 
Comes  in  convenient  shaker-top  cans  and 
being  a  powder  may  be  used  winter  or 
summer  with  equal  convenience.  Sold 
on  a  positive  written  guarantee. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  the  word  "Instant"  on 
can,  as  there  are  many  imitators. 

1  lb.  Can  25  Cents  )  Except  in  Canada 
_  -J.  «.»  f    and  extreme 

3  lb.  Can  60  cents  J  west 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  forward  1  lb.  can  by  mail  or 
express  for  35  cents  prepaid. 

Manufactured  by 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  Manufacturers  ol 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


The 
Heri  that 
Lays  is  the 
Hen  that  Pays. 
Condition  your 
fowls  and  give  them  the 
laying  instinct  by  supplying 
them  with 

leridan'sl 

CONDITION 

Powder 

Costs  little  but  goes  far.  Gives 
vigor  and  health,  tones  the  sys- 
tem, enables  fowls  to  ward 
off  disease. 

Package,  15c.  2  lb  can  75c. 
Forsale  by  all  dealers 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUQ 


IWlVHEN-E-TA' 

41  —  yyfe\*fl  \HAbout  30<To  Trl-Calclum  Phosphate 
Jp^JL^f  .  Jr^Jy  ^Popularly  Called  BONE  ASH 

V.  /       MOTHER'  I  NO  OTHER 

\/£^*~^S  B°NE  HEEDED  |  GRIT  NEEDED 
l^^^^yNO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED 
wiuK-^T  •*--•}  NO  MORE  BEEF -SCRAPS  NEEDED 
N»KE/^feJ  «£*y  NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
?H'n^*>s^7^r  MO  MORE  OYSTER-SHELLS  NEEDED 

CESSSCSS      FREE  500  !>>S.       -       .  9.0O 

Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Frea 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.J.    CEPT,    E       f  LEM1NCT0N,  W  VA. 


MARCH 


Trading  Western  Property  for  a  New 

England  Farm. 

A 


NEWSPAPER  man  in  a  Rocky 
Mountain  state  writes  me: 

"Since  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  worn  out  a  typewriter  reply- 
ing to  people  who  wanted  information 
about  this  country.  I  thought  when  I 
came  out  here  this  country  had  a  future. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  1  still  believe  it 
has,  but  I  can't  afford  to  wait  for  it  to 
materialize.  Interest  and  taxes  put  the 
crimp  in  too  many. 

"I  read  with  interest  your  able  article 
on  "  Whereto  Buy  Land,  "October,  1912, 
and  felt  like  sending  an  Amen  then,  but 
you  see  a  man  in  the  paper  business  has 
to  swallow  a  lot  in  the  West.  I  have  a 
country  newspaper  field  and  issue  two 
weeklies.  I  have  long  concluded  that  the 
East  has  some  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
West. 

"A  man  with  tubercular  trouble,  of- 
fered an  SO  acre  farm,  improved,  in  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  for  property  here.  He 
and  I  have  about  gotten  together.  There 
are  20  acres  in  timber,  tSO  in  pasture, 
meadow  and  crop,  small  orchard,  7  room 
house,  barn  for  6  head  cows,  stable,  etc. ; 
water  in  house  and  barn,  spring  water  in 
pasture ;  7  miles  to  Xo.  Adams,  5  miles  to 
Adams,  4%  miles  to  Hoosic  tunnel,  10 
miles  to  Williamstown,  20  miles  to  Pitts- 
field.  On  country  road  and  1  mile  to 
new  state  road.  He  asks  an  exchange 
basis  of  $3,000,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  your  long  residence  and  experi- 
ence in  the  state  would  give  you  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  section,  sufficient  to  aid  me 
in  deciding  on  this  place.  An  opportu- 
nity to  trade  for  improved  back  there 
comes  only  occasionally.  I  am  going  to 
make  a  change;  that  is  certain.  From 
what  you  know  of  the  Berkshire  country 
would  you  recommend  this  location,  for 
fruit,  dairy  produce,  produce  and  diver- 
sified effort  into  which  one  would  not 
necessarily  confine  or  consign  all  of  the 
eggs  in  one  basket?  While  I  have  had 
extensive  poultry  experience,  am  not  in- 
clined to  compete  with  the  big  fellows  by 
enclosing  a  township  there  for  a  colossal 
poultry  plant. 

"My  hope  would  be  to  improve  the 
place  to  a  self  supporting  basis  for  a  family 
of  moderate  requirements  and  of  limited 
means.  The  farm  would  be  clean  of  debt, 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  its  nearness  to  these 
villages,  as  you  call  them  back  there, 
should  make  for  a  very  congenial  home 
and  surroundings.    Am  I  correct? 

"In  the  event  that  this  property  is  ac- 
quired, to  whom  would  you  suggest  I  turn 
for  aid  and  information  in  determining 
what  will  best  serve  the  lands  and  sur- 
rounding market?  You  understand  I  will 
be  as  much  tenderfoot  in  Massachusetts 
as  would  an  easterner  be  in  the  cow 
country. 

' '  Have  you  a  state  experimental  sta- 
tion to  whom  inquiries  could  be  directed, 
as  we  in  the  West  have?  And  is  their 
effort  directed  along  practical  lines,  or  is 
there  much  theory  from  which  the  prac- 
tical must  be  sifted?  " 


The  first  and  best  advice  I  can  give  this 
correspondent  is  not  to  make  a  trade  for 
property  without  seeing  it,  unless  what 
he  has  to  trade  is  of  so  little  value  that  he 
is  sure  that  he  cannot  get  the  small  end  of 
the  bargain.  Just  as  a  fowl  may  not  be 
"disqualified  "  according  to  the  Standard 
of  Perfection,  yet  may  be  of  very  little 
value,  a  farm  that  could  be  described  as 
in  this  letter  might  be  a  very  undesirable 
bit  of  property.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is. 
It  may  be  a  very  good  property,  and  the 
trade  might  be  a  good  one  for  the  western 
man,  but  he  cannot  tell  without  seeing  it, 
or  sending  someone  in  whom  he  has 
confidence  to  examine  the  property  and 
report  to  him.  There  are  some  New 
England  farms  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  make  a  living  on,  if  you  are  dependent 
on  what  you  can  produce  on  the  farm. 
In  a  goojj/many  cases  what  can  be  made 
on  a  farm  is  eked  out  by  the  proceeds  of 
carefully  husbanded  legacies  from  former 
generations  or  by  funds  from  the  invest- 
ment of  savings  made  long  ago. 

When  I  first  came  to  Xew  England  and 
was  looking  for  a  place  with  a  little  land, 
I  visited  one  farm  which  a  man  of  over 


eighty,  who  was  born  on  it,  had  just  left 
to  be  with  relatives  in  town.  It  was  a 
farm  of  about  30  acres,  mostly  very  poor 
pasture  land.  There  was  not  over  6  or  7 
acres  of  land  worth  mowing  or  tilling. 
The  house  was  an  old  one  that  had  been 
made  over  to  accommodate  two  families, 
and  I  imagine  that  for  a  good  many  years 
the  old  man  had  rented  half  the  house  to 
some  city  family  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  summer  for  more  than  he  made 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm.  His 
nephew  in  Boston,  who  had  charge  of  the 
property,  told  me  that  a  tenant  would 
have  to  agree  to  feed  to  animals  on  the 
farm  all  that  was  produced  on  it.  I've 
often  wondered  if  he  ever  got  a  tenant  on 
those  terms.  The  farm  did  not  interest 
me  at  all  after  I  saw  it,  but  I  always  re- 
membered it  because  of  the  conversation 
the  owner's  nephew  and  I  had  about  the 
terms. 

I  asked  him  how  much  of  a  living  he 
supposed  a  man  would  make  who  took 
the  farm  on  his  terms  and  kept  only  what 
stock  the  farm  would  carry.  He  said 
that  he  was  not  a  farmer  and  did  not 
know,  but  he  knew  that  "the  old  man  " 
was  born  on  the  farm,  never  lived  or 
worked  anywhere  else,  and  that  he  was 
worth  something  like  $100,000.  When  I 
asked  about  how  much  of  this  had  actu- 
ally come  from  the  farm,  he  seemed  to 
think  me  too  inquisitive. 

All  eastern  states  have  their  experiment 
stations  which  are  in  many  ways  of  ser- 
vice to  the  farmers,  but  I  don't  think 
that  a  farmer  anywhere  will  make  much 
of  a  success  of  farming  wThile  he  is  depen- 
dent upon  others  for  directions  as  to  how 
to  proceed.  The  experiment  stations  are 
most  helpful  in  their  suggestions,  when 
these  are  understood,  as  they  are  usually 
given  as  suggestions  which  the  station 
thinks  worthy  of  consideration  or  trial, 
not  as  methods  which  they  advise  for  the 
particular  case  or  for  every  case. 


Five  New  Papers  a  Day. 


Birth  Rate  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  According  to  Newspaper 
Census. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  31,  1913.  —  Xew 
publications  came  into  existence  during 

1912  at  the  rate  of  about  five  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  census  figures  compiled  by  the 

1913  American  Newspaper  Annual  and 
Directory,  published  here  today. 

The  exact  number  begun  is  1,6S6.  In 
the  same  period  1,650  were  discontinued, 
making  the  net  increase  for  the  year  3b, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  As  in  recent  years, 
there  were  many  consolidations.  Much 
the  largest  comparative  growth  was  in  the 
daily  field. 

The  publishing  and  printing  industry, 
which  the  Annual  and  Directory  repre- 
sents, is,  in  number  of  employees,  value 
of  products,  and  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, exceeded  only  by  four  others  in 
the  entire  realm  of  our  country's  manu- 
facture. The  increase  in  value  of  output 
in  this  industry  is  remarkable.  In  ten 
years  it  was  more  than  S6% .  The  annual 
income  of  newspapers  and  publications  is 
now  estimated  at  $360,000,000  — a  million 
dollars  a  day  —  of  which,  perhaps,  two- 
thirds  is  derived  from  advertising. 

The  current  Annual  and  Directory  de- 
scribes 24.3S1  publications,  of  which, 
2,633  are  daily;  17,2So  weekly;  3,069 
monthly.  These  are  printed  in  11,629 
towns,  which  are  likewise  commercially 
described. 

Publications  issued  in  the  interest  of 
various  classes  and  lines  of  business  con- 
tinue to  be  numerous.  There  are  2us 
such  lists,  running  from  the  large  ones, 
devoted  to  religion  and  agriculture,  to 
small  groups,  representing  sociology, 
woman's  suffrage,  cement  and  concrete, 
moving  pictures,  Esperanto,  etc.  Every 
line  of  activity  has  its  printed  exponent 
in  these  days. 


Knocks'Em 
Stiffs  Jiff 


There  isn't  a  ghost  of  a 

show  for  lice  and  mites  on 
hens,  chicks  or  nests  after  a  dust 
with  the  old  reliable  Lambert's  Death 
to  Lice.  It  knocks  'em  stiff  in  a  jiff. 
As  one  of  the  big  successful  poultry- 
men  wrote  us,  "It  is  impossible  to 
get  along  without  your  louse  killer," 
so  it  is  with  every  user.  There's 
nothing  so  efficient. 

Don't  Experiment 

Follow  the  example  of  the 
leaders — ask  any  successful  poul- 
tryman  which  lice  killer  has  been  the 
standard  for  30  years — which  is 
acknowledged   BEST.    He  will  tell 

A  you  t0  Get 

fff  Lambert's 

out 

RELIABLE 

DEATH 


because  he 
has  found 
it  always 
the  BEST. 


Don't  expect  to  make  your  hens 
pay  and  permit  lice  to  worry  and  annoy 
them.  The  lice  will  get  the  profit  and 
often  the  hens  and  chicks,  too.  A  few- 
cents  invested  in  Death  to  Lice  will  bring 
dollars  in  profit.  Just  the  thing  forlayers, 
sitters,  and  exhibition  stock.  Will  not 
injure  eggs,  chicks  or  hens  or  soil  plum- 
age. Get  a  5  oz..  10c  box  at  dealers  to  try 
(or  send  to  us  direct  if  he  can't  supply 
you).  Other  sizes  25c,  50c  and  S1.00. 
Lambert's  Latest  copy  of  "POCKET 
BOOK  OF  POINTERS."  a  valuable 
book  for  poultry  raisers.  Mailed  for  2c  stamp. 

O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

S06  Traders  Bldg,  Chicago 


TOLMAN 

White   Plym.  Rock 
Baby  Chicks 

AND 

Eggs  for  Hatching. 

When  you  order  from  TOLMAN  you 
get  the  BEST  at  a  POPULAR  PRICE. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS  NOW  READY 

Circular  and  Price  List  fiee. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAM, 

Dep't  D,  Rockland,  Mass. 


BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 

Z  Costs  No  Mora  Thau 

Netting 

yet  will  last  £re  time?  as 
l<>ne>  Made  of  extra  heavy 
double  galvanized,  Rust 
Proof  wires.     No  top  or 
bottom  boards  and  less 
than  half  the  posts  required 
Chlek  Tight-  Bottom  wlrei 
only  1  laeh  apart*  We 
have    x6o    styles,  also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 
We  can  save  you  money 
Send  for  Catalog. 
The  Brown  Ftnee Afflre  Co 
•  pt.  27        Cleveland,  O. 


To  say,  when  writin*  advertisers,  »  SAW  AD.  IN  FARAI» POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-ple.se  them-and  help  us. 
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f  Farh-Poultry 


CHASE'S 

White  Plym.  Rocks 

Farm  Grown  Stock 
and   Bred  to  Lay 

Exhibition  and  Utility 
Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Write  for  Prlce9. 

W.  D.  CHASE  &  SONS, 

Apponaug,  R.  I. 

ECC  BOXES. 


Protect  eggs  from  heat,  cold,  breakage  and  theft. 
The  tightest,  neatest,  lightest  and  strongest  box  made 
15  egg  size,  weight  each  10  oz.,  per  doz.,  $1.25 
30  egg  size,  weight  each  1  lb.,  per  doz.,  1.00 
60  egg  size,  weight  each  1  and  1-2  lbs.,  per  doz.,  2.75 
100  egg  6ize,  weight  each  3  lbs.,  per  doz.,  4.50 
Sample  15  egg  size,  postpaid,  25  cts.   Circular  free. 

CANFIELD  COOP  CO.,  8§!£33*&£3f!ff'' 


YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery. 
The  oldest  In  this  coun- 
try. The  plan  of  ship- 
ping day  old  chicks 
originated  with  me 
twenty  one  years  ago. 
I  hare  hatched  and 
shipped  thousands  of 
chicks  for  years,  before 
others  knew  that  such  a 
business  existed.  Send 
for  booklet  giving 
prices  and  testimonials  of  our  wonderful  laying 
strains  of  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottee,  E.  I.  Reds,  OrpiDgtons,  at 
10  cents  and  up.  Also  Indian  Runner  Ducklings. 
Mammoth  Machines  installed. 

JOS.  D.WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


ROOTS 

— obtain  preat  quantities  of  cpfi-mak  iug  material. 
Makea  your  bens  lor  I   B»v«  ;  urn  ney  on  feed — Increases 
I  your  profits.    Kwpsall  fWa  In  top  notch  condition, 
r makes enou  ' 


MO, 

7 

Banner* 
Root  Cutter 

cuts  all  vegetables — potato* 
isUble  Bteel  knives.    I  ■ 
finished.    Send  name  In  now  on  postal  fur  free  book 
of  all  facts  Address 

■  E.  Thompson  &  Sons, Ypsilantl, Mich.  | 


,  cabbages,  el( 
i  priced, 


15 
30 
60 


EGGS 

cc 

it 


$1.00 
1.75 
3.00 


Two.  Med.  Nest  Ekss  with  Each  Order. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  G.  S.  Hamburgs,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas. 

White,  Silver,  and  Buff  Wyandottes,  Rose  and  S.  C. 
Brown,  Rose  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  Buff  Rocks;  S.  S.  Hamburgs:  Anconas;  Golden 
Polish;  S.  C.  Black  and  White  Minorcas. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Houdans,  *1  for  13;  R.  C. 
White  Minorcas,  $1  for  13:  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  for  11. 

Most  of  our  poultry  is  kept  on  separate  farms, 
therefore  the  eggs  are  fertile  and  the  chicks  strong 
and  vigorous  when  first  hatched.  A  fair  hatch  guar- 
anteed, or  order  duplicated  at  half  price.  Circular 
free.  Twenty-six  years  as  breeders. 

WHITNEY  &  SON,     -    Trianjrle,  N.  Y. 
Successors  to  Whitney  Bros. 


know  that  yarded  fowls  must  he  kept  active: 
| that  clean,  sweet  scratching  grounds  are 
'necessary  for  good   health  of  the  flock; 
then  turn  under  the  top  soil  with  an 


IR9NAW 


Wheel 
Plow 


and  make  yard  fresh  and  healthful. 
Lieht,  easily  handled. effective.  Price, 
$2.-0;  with  hoes,  cultivator  teeth, 
«tc  .$3  5o.   Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
and  Wheel  Hoe  with  all  necess- 
ary cultivating  tools.  $13.00.  38 
combinations  to  choose  from. 
Also  potato  machinery,  spray- 
ers, etc.     Write    for  our 
new  booklet, 
''Gardening 
With  Modern 
Tools'' 
BATE  MAN 
M'F'O  CO 
Box  2M 
CI renloch,  N.  J. 


Judging  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Wl 


ITH  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection  at  their  tongues'  end, 
ind  the  hook  in  pocket,  should 
memory  fail,  and  years  of  ex- 
perience behind  them,  surely  we  may  ex- 
pect some  unanimity  in  judging  Plymouth 
Rocks.  But  "The  Standard"  is  the  storm 
center,  and  the  differences  in  judging  a 
perplexity.  Nor  are  exhibitors  any  better, 
tor  each  breeder,  having  his  own  birds 
daily  before  his  eyes,  is  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  peculiar  type  of  bird  he 
possesses.  The  only  way  to  discover 
what  you  have  got  is  to  exhibit ;  then  by 
comparison  with  the  other  fellows'  birds, 
and  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Standard, 
you  can  discover  the  other  fellows'  mis- 
takes and  your  own  as  well.  The  judges 
are  oftener  nearer  right  than  the  com- 
plaining exhibitors. 

A  picture  is  a  mighty  poor  thing  to  go 
by.  A  good  model,  and  a  liberal  distri- 
bution of  plaster  casts  in  glass  cases  at 
our  shows  would  be  much  better,  because, 
presenting  something  more  tangible  than 
a  flat  picture  to  the  mind,  shape,  carriage, 
size,  and  symmetrical  proportions  could 
be  better  determined.  Color,  of  course, 
is  another  question  altogether. 

I  am  not  a  kicker,  but  there  is  trouble 
in  the  camp.  Judges  themselves  are  feel- 
ing the  keen  criticism  of  exhibitors.  Some 
leading  breeders  refuse  to  exhibit  under 
certain  judges,  and  some  judges  refuse  to 
judge  at  certain  shows.  Shrewd  exhib- 
itors study  the  judges  and  select  birds  for 
exhibition  to  suit  the  judge's  taste  —  some 
peculiar  whim  of  shape,  carriage,  or  size. 
Every  exhibitor  visiting  a  show  is  a  self- 
constituted  judge.  In  listening  to  their 
statements  and  criticisms,  I  try  to  dis- 
criminate between  disinterested  views  and 
opinions  that  are  personal  and  biased. 
In  every  large  show  little  groups  of  ex- 
pert breeders  and  exhibitors  may  be  seen 
making  the  rounds  together.  Their  opin- 
ions are  worth  listening  to,  and  when  two 
or  three  of  these  men  agree  that  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  the  judging,  I  prefer 
their  verdict  to  the  decisions  of  the  judge. 
These  men  do  not  often  formally  protest 
a  decision ;  but  a  repetition  of  mistakes 
causes  them  to  drop  certain  judges,  and 
shows  suffer  a  diminution  of  entries  from 
the  best  breeders.  Few  mistakes  are  made 
in  judging  for  color.  But  here  is  the  great 
underlying  cause  of  trouble —  The  judging 
of  today  for  shape,  carriage,  and  symmet- 
rical proportions  is  too  artificial.  I  care 
not  what  artificial  preparations  for  the 
show  the  birds  have  gone  through,  the 
judging  has  no  right  to  be  artificial.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  specific  instances,  be- 
cause that  may  lead  to  personal  disputes. 
The  case  can  be  stated  without  them. 

It  is  quite  common  to  see  prizes  awarded 
to  birds  that  never  naturally  stand  in  a 
good  position  or  carry  themselves  well. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  show 
these  birds  never  stand  well  unless  some- 
body who  knows  how  to  do  it  poses  them. 
A  bird  can  be  trained  to  respond  to  the 
touch  of  the  hand  or  training  stick,  but  a 
bird  that  never  assumes  a  good  Plymouth 
Rock  attitude  unless  pushed  into  it,  ought 
never  to  win  over  one  that  does,  other 
things  being  equal.  Tickling  the  throat 
will  cause  a  bird  to  raise  the  head  to  a 
position  not  natural  to  some.  A  touch 
on  the  shoulders  will  lower  them  and 
cause  the  breast  to  drop  and  look  full.  A 
high  tail  will  fall  and  a  low  tail  will  rise 
when  touched  or  pushed  into  shape.  A 
back  on  a  Plymouth  Rock  female  resem- 
bling the  back  of  a  Cochin  will  flatten  out 
when  stroked  down  and  look  beautiful. 
But  when  the  hands  are  withdrawn,  and 
all  artificial  posing  ceases,  and  the  bird  is 
permitted  to  assume  its  natural  carriage, 
some  of  them  become  positively  slovenly 
in  their  appearance.  This  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  judging  for  shape,  carriage, 
and  symmetrical  proportions  is  too  arti- 
ficial. 

When  reasons  for  awards  have  some- 
times been  asked,  I  have  heard  judges 
say:  "Give  the  bird  a  chance!"  and 
then  the  posing  process  has  been  applied. 
Yes,  and  the  judge  honestly  thought  he 
had  given  every  bird  in  the  show  a  chance 
by  the  same  process  of  handling,  and  that 
is  where  he  makes  his  mistakes.  A  bird 
that  has  come  from  the  hands  of  aa  ex- 
pert exhibitor  has  already  been  through 
his  training,  and  knows  how  to  respond 
for  the  moment  to  the  judge's  touch. 


But  another  bird  of  very  graceful  propor- 
tions and  carriage  has  not  had  that  train 
ing,  he  does  not  need  it,  and  the  moment 
a  hand  is  thrust  in  the  pen  he  tightens 
up  his  feathers,  draws  back  into  a  corner 
and  gets  ready  for  a  race  rather  than  for 
a  picture.  That  bird's  chance  is  by 
standing  back,  letting  him  forget  your 
presence,  and,  unconscious  of  your  pur- 
pose, assume  his  naturally  graceful  car- 
riage. That  bird  ought  to  win  every 
time,  other  things  being  equal,  over  the 
bird  that  never  naturally  assumes  a  grace- 
ful carriage.  I  make  all  allowances  for 
the  cramped  quarters  of  a  show  pen,  for 
the  lethargy  produced  by  surroundings, 
for  the  hard,  tiring  effects  on  the  birds  of 
long,  restless  days,  glaring  lights,  short 
nights  of  rest  and  warm  show  rooms,  with 
changes  in  feed  and  care,  but  the  bird 
that  does  not  naturally  assume  a  good 
Plymouth  Rock  attitude  by  an  ordinary 
amount  of  rousing  up,  and  must  be 
pushed  into  shape  to  show  himself,  ought 
not  to  win  over  one  that  does. 

Now  about  color.  I  speak  particularly 
of  Barred,  White,  and  Bufl'  Rocks  when  I 
say  color  is  rated  too  high  in  comparison 
with  shape,  carriage  and  symmetrical 
proportions.  These  two  sides  of  a  bird's 
make  up  ought  to  balance  each  other. 
Color  is  often  permitted  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  defects  in  shape,  and  judging 
sometimes  seems  very  one  sided  because 
color  greatly  predominates  in  the  judge's 
opinion.  If  the  balance  of  shape  and  car- 
riage is  greater  in  one  bird  than  the  bal- 
ance of  color  in  another,  the  best  shaped 
bird  ought  to  win.  If  the  balance  of  color 
in  one  bird  is  greater  than  the  balance  of 
shape  in  another,  then  the  best  colored 
bird  ought  to  win.  But  shape  and  car- 
riage should  be  natural  to  the  bird  and 
not  artificially  produced.  The  great  de- 
sideratum in  a  poultry  artist  is  patience. 
How  long  he  often  works  and  waits  be- 
fore he  can  snap  the  shutter  on  a  perfect 
picture.  The  art  of  washing  white  birds 
does  help  the  color,  but  no  amount  of 
washing  and  so  called  bleaching  (sin?) 
can  make  a  naturally  creamy  bird  white. 
It  must  be  bred  in  them,  and  therefore 
natural. 

One  of  our  best  judges,  of  nation  wide 
practice  and  reputation,  feeling  the  tense- 
ness of  the  situation,  recently  suggested 
that  greater  satisfaction  may  possibly  be 
given  by  the  judge  having  an  assistant. 
Some  one  fully  posted  in  the  breed  or 
variety  being  judged.  The  judge's  per- 
sonal decision  would  be  final,  but  he 
would  feel  the  advantage  of  having  the 
opinion  of  a  second  party. 

If  artificial  judging  for  shape,  carriage 
and  symmetrical  proportions  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, why  not  give  exhibitors  the  priv- 
ilege of  posing  their  own  birds  if  they 
wish  to  do  so,  like  dog  and  horse  fanciers 
do  at  their  shows?  The  petty  jealousies 
of  poultry  exhibitors  prevent  them  from 
learning  much  by  seeing  the  judges  at 
work. 

I  have  written  solely  as  a  Plymouth 
Rock  breeder  and  exhibitor.  Fanciers  of 
other  breeds  doubtless  have  the  same 
difficulties,  but  it  is  up  to  them  to  make 
their  own  fight.  I  believe  I  am  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  Plymouth  Rock  exhib- 
itors generally  in  the  foregoing  article.  I 
do  not  accuse  judges  of  deliberate  unfair- 
ness. But  Plymouth  Rock  exhibitors  are 
victims  of  a  system  of  judging  which 
needs  changing,  and  that  question  can 
be  discussed  without  descending  to  per- 
sonalities. 

Samuel  Knowi.es. 
46  Lincoln  St.,  I^exington,  Mass. 


A  Private  Performance. 


"You  are  charged  with  stealing  nine  of 
Colonel  Henry's  hens  last  night.  Have 
you  any  witnesses?"  asked  the  judge, 
sternly. 

"  Nussah!  "  said  Brother  Jones,  hum- 
bly. "I  s'pecks  I'8e  sawtuh  perculia  dat 
uh  way,  but  it  ain't  never  been  mah  cus- 
tom to  take  witnesses  along  when  I  goes 
out  chicken  stealin'  suh."— Central  Law 
Journal. 
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Wilson's  White  Rocks, 

Heavy  laying  strain,  hardy,  rigorous  birds.  Free 
ranee,  open  front  colony  house  stock.    Strong  In 
Standard  requirements.    Kggs,  fli  |>er  100.    Day  Old 
chicks,  H5  per  100.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
11.  \.  WILSON,  HollU.  N.  II. 


"Ideal"  Trap  Nests 

are  practical  for  \ov.  Circulars  free. 

Pit  AN  K    WELLCOME,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 


rCutl<  r.  Srndtodnyror.  <>  ,!<,> 

WILSON  BR3S.)Box8l7,  Easton,  Pa. 


BEST  MADE 
Lowc&t 

in  Price 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Acknowledged  as  the  world's  greatest  egg  producers. 
Write  for  my  prices  before  placing  your  order  foi 
baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs. 

Geo.  F.  Itotham,  R.  D.  1,  Ponifret  Center,  CODD. 


MONEY  MAKERS 

35  varieties.     Chicken i,  Ducks.  GecM,  Turkey*. 

O.  1.  C.  Hoirs.    Fine  *tork  and  pi:eii  nt  law  price*. 

Big  illustrated  circular  and  beautiful  picture.  10x20, 

in  colors,  only  10c.    Don't  miss  It. 

JOHN  E.  IIEATWOLE,  IIARItlSONBl  Rfi,  VA. 


R  AT  S  D  E  AT  H 

Clears  rats  and  mice  like  magic:  drlres  them  out  to 
die:  leares  no  smell  from  dead  ODes:  money  back 
If  it  falls  to  work.   Price  25  cents,  postpaid.' 
JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Whitman.  Mass. 


Adjustable  clinch— no  better 
Poultry  Bands  made.  25  for  .lie; 
50,  35c:  75,  50c:  100,  65c:  200,  (1. 
No  stamps  taken. 

FRANK  CROSS,  Mfr., 

Box  503,  Montague,  Mass. 


ALFALFA  MEAL. 


Greatest   protein  food 
known  for  laying  hens 
and   growing  stock. 
Nothing  better  to  get 
fertile  eggs.  Kecommended  by  Agricultural  Stations 
and  leading  poultrynien.  100  lbs.  $1.50.  Discount  on 
ton  lots.     A.  F.  FIKTZ,  R.  D.  5,  Canaetota.  N.  Y 


Little  Gem  Hatcheries 

and  brooders  cost  only  40c.  iach. 
Over  75,000  now  in  use.  This  lady 
hatched  and  raised  1,677  chicks  in 
them  last  vear.  Send  Stamp  for  C»T»L0G. 
F.  GRUNDY,  Poultry  Expert, 
Morrisouville,  Illinois. 


Nathan  Crowell 

White  Wyandottes. 

EGOS,  $1  per  la:  $G  per  100:  75%  fertility. 
CKOlVEltTON,  East  Dennis,  Mass. 


MOFFITT'S 

Perfection  Ideal  Aluminum 
Leg  Band— 12  for  12c.:  25  for 
20c:  50  for  40c;  100  for  65c. 
State  variety  bands  are  for. 
Send  two  cents  for  sample. 
For  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
J.  Moffitt,  Southbrldge,  Mass 


Wonder  Strain  of 

Columbian  Wyandottes 

Mai  ing  Circular. 
.1.         PERKINS,   West   SloiiL'hton.  Mass. 


5«i  BREEDS  Chickens,  Ducks, Geese 
and  Turkeys.  Hardy,  northern  raised, 
pure  bred,  of  finest  plumage.  Fowls, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  Send 
four  cents  for  large,  fine  nineteenth 
Annual  Catalogue  and  Vmitn 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,    Boi  896,   MANKATO,  MINN. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY, 


An  Iowa  girl  secured  a  husband  by  a 
message  written  on  an  egg.  Even  matri- 
mony is  becoming  something  of  a  shell 
game. — Exchange. 

will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


EGGS  for  HATCHING 

S  C  White  Leghorns.    Pons  beaded  by  prize  birds, 
$1.25  for  15;  *6  per  100.   Nothing  better  at  any  price. 
CENTURY HUBST  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Sheffield,  Mass. 


♦ 
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Farm-Poultry 


MARCH 


254 

Delivered 


Usual  price  25c  each 

but  we  offer  two  for  25c  as  a 
special  inducement  to  get 
you  acquainted  with 

PURINA 

CHICKEN  CHOWDER 

—a  dry  mash  composed  of  al- 
falfa, corn  meal,  bran,  middlings, 
granulated  meat.linseed  meal  and 
charcoal,  the  great  egg  mash  and 

GROWING  FEED 

for  baby  chicks.  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  produces  tender  and 
plump  broilers  atan  early  age  and 
advances  the  egg 
laying  period 
from  2  to  5  weeks. 
ClipCol.Purina's 
head  from  a  bag 
of  Purina  Chick- 
en Chowder  and 
send  it  to  us.with 
25  c,  and  we'll 
ship  you  the  two 
metal  drinking 
fountains,  de- 
livered free. 

Purina  Poultry  Feeds  are  sold  by  the 
leading  dealers  and  grocers.  If  your 
grocer  cannot  supply  you,  ask  him  to 
order  a  supply  including  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  from  his  jobber. 

Poultry  book  free! 

For  your  dealer's  name 
1  -will  send  you  this  48- 
page  Poultry  Book,  con- 
taining plans  of  houses, 
breeding  and  feeding 
charts,  space  for  daily 
egg  records,  cures  of 
diseases,  etc.,  and  full 
instructions  on  how  to 
successfully  raise  baby 
chicks.    Write  today. 

Col.  Purina,  Purina  Mills, 
813  South  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis 


POULTRY  FENCE 

6  OK"  25!c.AR0D 

Has  4%  inch  mesh  and  line  wires 
are  graduated  from  1%  inchesat  the 
bottom  to  4'.£  inches  at  the  top. 

60  inch  Poultry  and  Stock  Fence,  31c. 
Same  style  fence  as  in  cut  but  is 
i  made  from  heavier  wire  and  hassix 
— 4— A  inch  mesh.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 
m        *       COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Bos  83  Winchester, Indiana. 


Double  the  Value  of 
-Your  Poultry  Yard— 

Get  a  double  profit  from  your  poultry  yard  by 
planting  fruit  trees.  Chickens  eat  inserts  and  fur- 
nish fine  fertilizer.  For  full-beariiiK  fruit  trees  buy 

Green's  Trees  ^°S? 

Clean,  healthy,  hardy  and  true  to  name.  Sold  direct 
at  half  agent's  prices.  Sure  growers —Northern 
jrown.34  years  experience.  Green's  1913 
CatalogueFREE.  Twointeresling  book- 
'  lets,  "Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and 
Flowers"  and  "How  I  Made  the  Old 
Farm  Pay,"  sent  free.  State  which. 
GREEN  S  NURSERY  CO.,  47  Wall  St.,Rochestp.r,N.Y. 


New  Poultry  Building;  at  Cornell 
Dedicated. 

(Continued  from  pace  «6). 


in  this  kind  of  work, 
was  very  satisfactory, 


The 
and 


c'ses.  Mr.  Parsons  took  me  to  the  dining 
room  at  Sage  College  where  we  were  served 
without  delay.  I  was  told  that  about  850 
persons  took  lunch  at  the  new  Cafetaria 
on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday,  with  H. 
A.  McAleer  and  J.  Warren  Sumner,  I 
tried  the  Cafetaria  again.  The  line  was 
as  wide  and  as  long  as  before,  but  we 
decided  to  see  it  through.  Taking  our 
places  at  the  end  (rear  end)  of  the  line 
at  1.20  P.  M.,  we  were  just  half  an  hour 
in  reaching  the  counter.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  Home  Economics  department  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  handling  of 
the  large  crowds  under  difficulties.  The 
equipment  had  been  put  in  in  haste  and 
was  not  complete.  They  were  also  short 
of  experienced  help,  and  had  to  do  a 
great  deal  with  students  who  have  had 


no  practice 
meal  served 
the  price  reasonable. 

Giving  Thursday  morning  to  looking 
over  the  poultry  building  and  the  Home 
Economics  building,  and  the  afternoon, 
until  train  time,  to  the  conference  of 
poultry  associations  of  New  York  state, 
f  had  no  opportunity  to  look  at  the  poul- 
try plant,  except  the  few  colony  brooder 
houses  in  the  rear  of  the  new  building. 
The  farm  of  the  department  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  poul- 
try husbandry  building.  The  recent  pur- 
chase of  an  adjoining  tract  of  31  acres 
has  increased  its  acreage  to  81,  which 
gives  room  to  handle  quite  a  large  stock 
and  do  something  in  growing  irrain,  fruit, 
grass,  etc.  In  his  lecture,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  Prof.  Rice  stated  that  while  the 
•50  acres  first  purchased  was  poor  as  a 
farm  could  be  after  having  been  occupied 
by  tenants  for  twenty-five  years,  the  land 
was  already  responding  generously  to  the 
application  of  poultry  manure. 


Hen  Growth 
Made  Sure 


The  road  from  chick  to 
hendom  has  many  pitfalls. 
From  the  breaking  of  the  shell 
to  the  pullet  stage  13  the  most 
critical  period  —  the  structure- 
building  perio  J — when  stout  mus- 
cles, rich  blood  and  abundant 
feathers  must  be  developed.  The 
reason  why  many  chicks  do  not 
reach  maturity  in  full  vigor  is 
the  prevalence  of  such  common 
troubles  as  gapes,  cholera,  roup, 
indigestion,  etc. 


The  Genesis  of  Egg  Contests. 


S* 


OMEBODY  asked  the  editor  of  an 
agricultural  weekly:  ""Would  the 
hen  that  wins  blue  ribbons  at  poul- 
try shows  also  win  in  an  egg  laying 
contest?"  He  replies  that  it  is  a  "good 
question,"  and  gives  his  own  experience 
and  opinions  thus:  — 

' '  Why  not  ask  if  the  young  women  who 
lead  the  beauty  shows  in  '  society '  would 
win  prizes  at  making  bread  or  cake?  At 
an  age  that  might  be  expected  to  lead  to 
cold  judgment  we  should  expect  to  find 
such  beauties  a  vision  of  delight,  but  their 
cookery  a  horrible  fact.    A  beautiful  face 
and  beautiful  bread  might  well  be  as 
twins,  but  they  will  not  be  while  the 
owner  has  most  of  her  mind  on  her 
beauty.   As  for  the  hen,  we  have  invested 
in  a  few  blue  ribboners.    They  had  beau- 
tiful plumage,  an  aristocratic  head  and 
tail,  but  tbey  did  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as 
old  Spot  and  Whitey.    How  could  they, 
when  they  had  been  bred  to  'act  like 
father's  folks?  '   For  generations  'father's 
folks''  had  been  expected  to  strut  about 
and  look  pretty.    We  judge  ihat  they 
certainly  were  onto  iheir  job.    We  should 
say  that  the  present  demand  for  egg  con- 
tests is  the  visible  expression  of  a  protest 
against  the  methods  of  the  poultry  show. 
The  'utility'  men  rightly  conclude  that 
the  great  majority  of  us  eat  eggs  rather 
than  fine  feathers,  and  people  want  the 
hen  that  will  pack  her  food  into  meat  and 
eggs.    Tbat  we  understand  to  be  '  utility.' 
The  fanciers  say  that  they  breed  these 
liigh  scoring  fowls  because  people  want 
them  and  pay  high  prices.    They  also  say 
that  their  hens  lay  as  well  as  any  others, 
but  are  too  valuable  to  risk  in  a  contest. 
The  last  statement  is  the  one  most  of  us 
are  interested  in.    If  any  of  the  fanciers 
will  put  up  a  '  blue  ribbon  '  pen  against  a 
pen  of  utility  birds  and  win,  they  can 
make  more  out  of  it  than  they  ever  could 
at  a  dozen  poultry  shows." 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  sort  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  "beauty  and  utility"  ques- 
tion that  blinds  people  who  want  to  lie 
practical  to  the  true  relations  between 
beauty  and  utility  in  poultry.    If  the 
writer  of  that  has  not  found  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  the  good  cooks  among  his  ac- 
quaintance possessed  of  sufficient  personal 
attraction  to  hold  their  own  in  any  society 
beauty  show  he  is  entitled  to  our  sym- 
pathy.   If  he  has  never  found  that  many 
women  who  can  shine  in  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  society  are  well  versed 
in  household  arts,  he  is  entitled  to  some 
more  of  our  sympathy.    Before  accepting 
his  experience  in  buying  show  birds  as 
one  from  which  it  is  safe' to  draw  conclu- 
sion of  possible  far  reaching  effect,  we 
ought  to  know  more  about  them.    To  say 
that  a  bird  is  a  blue  ribbon  winner  may 
mean  much  or  little.    By  selecting  the 
show  at  which  they  were  to  appear  with 
care,  I  suppose  that  almost  any  of  the 
men  who  enter  hens  in  laying  competi- 
tions could  secure  blue  ribbons  for  some 
of  them  and  probably  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  hens  entered  in  these  competitions 
are  birds  that  would  not  be  disqualified 
at  a  show  and  would  perhaps  get  some 
recognition  at  the  ordinary  small  show. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  true  of  hens  in  egg 
contests  which  make  creditable  records  "it 


must  be  admitted  that  stock  of  "blue 
ribbon  "  quality  is  also  good  laying  stock. 

The  statement  that  the  blue  ribbon 
birds  which  furnished  this  editor's  expe- 
rience had  been  bred  to  "  act  like  father's 
folks"  may  be  intended  facetiously,  but 
the  ordinary  reader  will  take  it  as  infor- 
mation from  a  wise  source  to  the  effect 
that  stock  bred  for  exhibition  does  not 
lay  well.  It  has  a  serious  meaning.  If 
we  take  it  literally  it  implies  something 
the  writer  was  probably  far  from  intend- 
ing. Literally  it  indicates  that  these  par- 
ticular "blue  ribbon"  hens  were  bred 
that  way  only  on  the  paternal  side. 

But  it  is  the  general  observations  in  the 
paragraph  quoted  that  ate  of  most  impor- 
tance. It  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
any  actual  traces  of  a  demand  for  egg 
contests  which  connected  with  poultry 
shows  or  their  methods  either  in  protest 
or  in  any  other  way.  In  its  best  aspect  a 
laying  competition  is  a  method  of  teach- 
ing the  values  of  good  stock,  good  care 
and  good  feeding.  In  its  worst,  and  often 
too  prominent  aspect  a  laying  competition 
is  a  plan  for  ad  vertising  which  the  general 
public  will  not  recognize  as  advertising. 
A  contest  may  begin  in  the  first  spirit, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  to  develop  the  other. 

The   Australian  "records"  made  in 
their  laying  competitions  were  used  to 
advertise  the  climate  of  Australia  as  pe- 
culiarly suiled  to  poultry.    The  contest 
at  Storrs  was  carefully  planned  to  give 
everyone  connected  with  it  as  much  ad- 
vertising as  possible.    The  Missouri  com- 
petition, as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  came  about  as  the  suggestion  of  a 
legislator,  who  was  not  especially  poultry- 
wise,  that  that  would  be  a  good  way  to 
spentl  an  appropriation  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  had  been  made  without 
any  specific  purpose.    Except  those  whose 
birds  win,  no  one  seems  to  be  getting  any 
particular  advertising  out  of  the  Missouri 
competition  except  the  director.  From 
the  time  that  the  Australians  began  to 
publish  remarkable  "  records"  a  few  peo- 
ple in  this  count  ry ,  including  some  editors 
of  poultry  papers,  felt  that  America  was 
away  behind  because  we  did  not  have 
bigger  contesis  and  bigger  records.  But 
these  were  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
public  interested  in  poultry.    The  "  de- 
mand "  for  egg  contests,  likeagootl  many 
other  demands,  has  to  be  very  carefully 
tended  to  make  it  appear  to  emanate  from 
other  than  interested  sources.    It  does 
not  get  very  strong  until  the  ancient 
Order  of  Axe  Grinders  sees  something  in 
it. 

Is  it  true  that  "  If  any  of  the  fanciers 
will  put  up  a  '  blue  ribbon'  pen  against  a 
pen  of  utility  birds  and  win  they  can 
make  more  out  of  it  than  they  ever  could 
at  a  dozen  poultry  shows?"  I'pon  what 
grounds  does  such  an  assertion  rest? 
What  reason  can  a  man  give  for  making 
it?  Will  he  point  to  the  alleged  sale  of 
the  hen  that  won  in  the  .Missouri  contest 
for  $800?  If  so,  I  suppose  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  supply  proof  that  such  a  sale 
occurred  at  the  figure  stated.  People  who 
know  "the  poultry  game"  are  very 
skeptical  about  that  story.  But,  leaving 
that  out  of  consideration,  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  know  that  it  would  pay  a  fancier 


cures  and 

"pre  vents  these  difficulties, 
hastens  maturity,  tones  up  dor- 
mant egg  organs,  shortens  the 
moulting  period.  Chicks  brought 
up  on  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a- 
ce-a  become  prolific  lavers— the 
onlv  kind  of  fowl  worth  while 
feeding.  The  cost  of  this  prep- 
aratiotT  is  very  small— a  penny's 
worth  feeds  thirty  fowl  per  day. 

\%i  lbs.  15c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12 
lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  t2.50.  Except  in  Canada 
and  the  extreme  Wesi.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply 

you.  we  will.  Send  2c  for 

Dr.  Hess  4S-page  Poultry 

Book,  Free. 

Dr  Hess  J  Clark.  Ashla-d,  ONc. 
Manufacturers  of 
.  Dr.  Hess        Stock  Ton:c 


iganiic  Tomato 


SEEDS  FREE 

V&Sfgili  v:~.z\i  n'i":i \f 
<  &i  130  lbs  have  I 

:.v?y-y^/  very  smooth. 


the  kins  of  all  Tomatoes, 
cest  and  most  productive,  fruit  often 
'    5  lbs.,  each,  and  100  to 
been  crown  on  one  plant. 
.„.,  few' seeds,  solid  all 
thrbuEb.  ripens  early,  being  a  hand- 
some red  color.    A  few  plants  will  pro- 
duce more  Tomatoes  than  any  family 
can  use. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  want  every  per- 
son who  uses  seeds  to 
see  our  1913  Seed  Book 
and  try  this  Gicantic 
Tomato  and  we  will 
(send  a  sample  packet 
for  trial,  with  Seed 
Book  Free.  This  book  13 

full  of  new  Veeetables, 
— ^s^v-        Fruits  and  Flowers 
iend  your  address  plainly  written  on  Postal  today. 
Fairview  Seed  Farms,  lock  Box  122.  Syracuse .  N.  Y. 


IN.  W. 

Automatic  Fountain 
and  Feeder. 

Onlv  two  parts,  pa"  ■■>"''  »r  holder.  Fits  any  *u.c 
M.i«on  Jar.  Kasv  to  All  and  clean.  Feeds  water 
"rain  and  crrit  automatically.  Sanitary  foediner  i 
su res  healthy  chicks.  Saves  waste  of  feed.  Sold 
dealers  everywhere. 

No.  .">.  with  5  inch  pan.  at  1  •>  cents. 

No.  6.  with  <S  inch  pan,  at  '.10  cents. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  write  us,  and  wc  will 
furnish  direct  to  your  P.  O.  address,  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  the  above  prices.  We  do  not  furnish  jars' 

North- Western  Stamping  Co., 

S04  Osborn  Street.     -     Burlington.  Iowa. 

SUNNY  SIDE 


V  CHICKS 


BBBY  GH 


Stock  and  Eggs. 

"Trapncstcd  stock,"  scien- 
tifically raised:  larcc,  strong, 
and  vigorous:  bred  to  lay  and 
win.  Prompt  replies:  prompt 
deliveries.  White.  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  an 
Buff  Orpinetons.  Wyandott 
Write  us  your  wants  fully  an 
we  will  eiye  prices,  etc.  Win 
net  s  at  Boston,  1913. 

-iiiiny  Poultry  Home. 
Bristol,  Vermont. 
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Why  Don't  You  Start  a 

Public  Hatchery 

in  your  neighborhood?  Public  or  custom 
hatching  is  a  profitable,  honorable  and  inter- 
esting business,  and  because  the  industry  is 
new  and  the  demand  increasing  rapidly  the 
opportunity  is  within  easyreach  of  any  man 
or  woman  with  energy  and  foresight. 

Mr.  Hall,  inventor  of  mammoth  incubators, 
originated  this  industry  and  the 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR 

is  to-day  the  simplest,  safest  and  most  econ- 
omical equipment  for  the  public  ha'.chery. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  catalogue  and 
learn  more  of  this  unique  opportunity  awaiting 
development  at  your  door. 

HALL  MAMMOTH    INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

U4  Southern  Ave.,       Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RINTINC 

For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 


P 

Costs  nothing  to  send  your  copy  and 
get  an  estimate.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
use  of  cuts.   Samples  if  desired. 

JL-  VIKING  PRESS, 

399  Marginal  St..  EAST  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Money  inSguahs 


Learn  this  immensely  rich  business  | 
we  teach  you;  easy  work  at  home; 
everybody  succeeds.  Start  with  our 
Jumbo  Homer  Pigeons  and  your  success  is  assured. 
Send  for  large  Illustrated  Book.  Providence 
Squab  Company,     Providence,   Rhode  Island. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you 
don't  get  Is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that 
•  leak!  Hens  tormented  wilh  lice  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  eggs.  You  can  keep  your  hen 
house  free  from  lice  with  one  application  a 
year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent 
Free.   Write  us  today. 

Carbnlinetim  "Wood  Preserving:  Co., 
188  Franklin  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


t 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Layers  first.  Winners  as  well. 

24    I'ri/.e*   in   Three    Shows  Tliiti  SeafeOH. 
Kics^.N  at  Reasonable  Prices, 

SAMUEL  KNOWLES, 

46  Lincoln  Street,  -   -  Lexington,  Mass, 


OYSTER  SHELL 

Five  Cents  a  I  OO  Lbs. 

Five  lbs.  of  prescription  No.  4  contains  more  real 
egg  shell  material  (available  lime)  than  a  ton  of 
oyster  shell.    Its  use  makes  eggs  a  certainly. 


better  to  win  in  a  laying  competition  than 
to  win  at  a  dozen  poultry  shows?  Will 
some  of  the  men  who  are  plain  utility 
men  and  who  do  a  business  based  upon 
competition  records  put  up  statements  of 
their  business  for  comparison  with  similar 
statements  from  fanciers  who  sell  on  win- 
nings made  at  good  shows? 

'I  Fancy  prices"  for  stock  with  great 
laying  records,  or  stock  or  eggs  from 
flocks  which  furnished  birds  to  make 
great  records,  may  be  obtained  from  a 
limited  number  of  buyers  for  a  little 
while,  but  there  never  can  be  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  such  stock.  As  a  layer,  a 
200  egg  hen  is  worth  very  little  more  than 
a  150  egg  hen.  How  much  more  depends 
upon  the  price  of  eggs  and  the  amount 
of  food  each  consumes.  What  difference 
in  value  there  is  benefits  the  producer  of 
the  hen  only  if  he  keeps  her  or  is  able  to 
sell  her  at  an  extra  price.  No  one  can 
afford  to  pay  much  of  a  premium  for  her 
as  an  egg  producer. 

The  special  value  of  a  great  layer,  sup- 
posing that  such  a  bird  should  command 
a  ' '  fancy ' '  price,  is  as  seed  to  produce 
other  great  layers.  What  trustworthy 
data  there  is  available  upon  this  point  in- 
dicates what  the  ordinary  observant  poul- 
try breeder  found  out  long  ago,  that  as  a 
rule,  extremely  heavy  layers  do  not  pro- 


duce extremely  heavy  layers.  Yet  upon 
casual  statement,-  of  egg  competition 
specialists  and  upon  hasty  interpretations 
and  misinterpretations  of  all  sorts  of 
statements  relating  to  breeding  for  egg 
production,  a  great  many  writers  for  the 
poultry  and  agricultural  press  are  dili- 
gently spreading  the  idea  that  breeding 
for  great  egg  production  has  been  reduced 
to  a  science. 

From  almost  innumerable  sources  of 
supposed  authority,  the  credulous  are  be- 
ing taught  that  the  way  to  get  eggs  is  to 
invest  in  stock  of .  some  heavy  laying 
"strain,"  and  simultaneously  with  the 
"official"  reports  from  public  compe- 
titions, we  are  getting  an  endless  chain  of 
private  "records"  that  equal  or  eclipse 
them.  Why  not?  The  conditions  under 
which  the  private  "  record  "  is  made  are 
more  favorable  to  good  performance.  If 
the  conditions  are  also  such  that  the 
record  could  be  accurately  kept,  and  if 
the  person  keeping  it  is  ordinary  truthful, 
I  would  as  soon  take  his  word  as  an 
official  record — especially  when  the  latter 
has  about  it  a  great  many  things  which 
seem  to  need  inquiry.  This  is  not  say- 
ing that  I  place  much  confidence  in  the 
people  who  are  so  eager  to  profit  by  those 
who  can  be  induced  to  pay  big  prices  for 
stock  of  alleged  great  laying  power. 


Items  from  Old  Boston  Newspapers. 


Five  lbs.  $1.00.   Sample  5  cents. 
Nabob  Kemedy  Co.,  Box  3,  Ganibier,  Ohio 

To  say,  when  writing  advertisers, 


FOR  SOME  months  past  I  have  been 
taking  a  few  hours  whenever  I 
could  get  them. to  look  up  refer- 
ences to  poultry  in  the  early  agri- 
cultural papers.  As  far  as  quantity  of 
material  which  may  be  turned  into  copy 
goes,  this  work  is  not  "  resultful"  enough 
to  pay  for  the  time  it  takes,  and  for  that 
reason  I  cannot  indulge  in  it  except  at 
brief  and  rare  intervals.  The  principal 
value  to  me  of  this  work  has  been  that  by 
it  I  have  secured  more  exact  information 
upon  a  number  of  historical  points,  more 
or  less  in  dispute,  which  are  in  themselves 
of  no  particular  importance  now.  Inci- 
dentally, I  have  seen  and  occasionally 
made  note  of  a  number  of  interesting 
matters  not  relating  directly  to  poultry. 

My  survey  of  early  agricultural  journals 
has  been  by  no  means  a  thorough  one. 
In  it  I  picked  up  a  few  things  and  marked 
a  few  papers  or  periods  as  werthy  of  a 
more  careful  study.  But  before  taking 
that  up  I  wanted  to  see  whether  the 
earlier  newspapers  had  anything  of  value. 
Nearly  two  months  elapsed  after  I  con- 
cluded to  look  into  the  old  newspapers 
before  I  could  get  even  a  part  of  a  day  to 
do  so.  It  happened  that  my  visit  to  the 
Newspaper  Room  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  for  this  purpose  was  made  on 
February  6th.  I  asked  for  files  of  papers 
about  1790,  and  was  given  several  volumes 
of  the  Massachusetts  Centinel.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  attract  my  attention  in  it 
was  this  editorial  note  on  "The  Season:" 
"From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  learn 
that  the  present  winter  has  been  more 
mild  than  any  one  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  man.  December  and  January 
have  felt  more  like  the  first  months  of 
autumn  than  those  of  winter.  By  some, 
this  singular  reverse  in  our  climate  is  at- 
tributed to  the  rapid  settlements  of  our 
northern  and  western  frontiers.  In  pro- 
portion as  our  immense  forests  are  sub- 
dued from  a  state  of  nature  into  open 
fields  and  high  cultivation,  we  may  expect 
our  climate  will  approximate  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  Europe.  Even  in 
America  a  striking  contrast  in  climate  is 
observable  in  the  same  latitude  between 
the  old  and  new  settlements." 

Turning  to  the  date  of  the  paper  I  noted 
with  interest  that  it  was  Feb.  3, 1790.  As 
I  said,  we  were  at  February  Oth,  so  it 
would  appear  that  the  winters  of  1790  and 
1913  were  almost  alike  in  this  vicinity 
until  after  February  1st.  This  year  we 
got  a  cold  snap  beginning  the  5th.  I 
found  no  further  particular  mention  of 
the  weather,  but  as  I  did  not  look  for  it 
very  closely  the  conditions  may  have  been 
reported  and  escaped  my  notice. 

I  found  nothing  at  all  relating  to  poul- 
try or  eggs  in  the  several  volumes  of 
papers  of  that  period  examined,  though 
undoubtedly  a  great  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Boston  kept  poultry,  and  prob- 
ably all  the  common  kinds,  fowls,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys  ran  at  large,  for  it  is 
apparent  from  an  advertisement  that 


cows  ran  at  large,  and  where  that  is  the 
case,  all  other  kinds  of  stock  have  the 
same  privilege.  The  advertisement  to 
which  I  refer  is  one  inserted  in  the  Co- 
lumbian Centinel,  May  20,  1792,  by  the 
Selectmen  of  Boston.  It  first  gives  notice 
tbat  the  Town  had  passed  a  By-Law  pro- 
viding that  the  Selectmen  should  purchase 
two  or  more  good  bulls,  to  run  at  large  on 
the  Common,  and  should  appoint  a  cow 
keeper  and  fix  the  sum  that  should  be 
paid  by  each  person  who  kept  a  cow 
running  at  large  "within  the  neck  of 
Boston."  Following  this,  announcement 
is  made  of  the  appointment  of  a  cow 
keeper,  and  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
each  cow  running  at  large  was  4  shillings, 
this  being  the  amount  estimated  as  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  bulls,  their  mainte- 
nance, and  the  services  of  the  cow  keeper. 
From  which  it  would  appear  tbat  a  great 
many  cows  were  kept  "within  the  neck 
of  Boston." 

But  every  day  commonplace  affairs  did 
not  get  much  mention  in  the  newspapers 
of  that  time.  They  were  more  occupied 
with  problems  of  government  and  of  pol- 
itics, and  with  notices  of  casualties  of 
various  kinds.  They  were  small  sheets 
appearing  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
people  wanted  the  news  of  world  affairs 
rather  than  mentions  of  very  common- 
place matters. 

To  me  there  was  more  of  interest  in  the 
early  papers  of  the  Colonial  period.  The 
files  of  these  are  very  incomplete,  some- 
times just  a  few  scattering  numbers,  and 
not  many  of  these  in  good  condition,  but 
once  in  a  while  something  of  interest  ap- 
peared, and  I  observed  with  amusement 
that  even  in  the  very  first  of  our  news- 
papers journalistic  phenomena  with  which 
we  are  all  well  familiar  became  conspic- 
uous. 

Thus  the  Boston  Gazette  published  a 
story  of  a  very  large  calf  that  had  been 
born  to  somebody's  cow.  A  while  after 
it  had  a  story  of  a  relatively  much  larger 
colt  of  somebody's  celebrated  stock.  The 
next  issue  contains  an  advertisement  by 
"the  printer"  (he  was  not  editor  yet) 
stating  that  this  story  had  been  ques- 
tioned, and  therefore  he  would  like  to 
have  the  name  of  the  unknown  person 
who  had  sent  it  to  him,  and  the  proofs  of 
its  authenticity.  It  must  be  said  that 
this  printer  was  a  rather  easy  mark,  or 
else  quite  adept  in  making  up  these 
stories  himself.  Improbable  tales  were 
almost  as  frequent  in  his  little  sheet  as  in 
one  of  our  modern  newspapers,  and  they 
seem  more  out  of  place,  for  his  leading 
article  was  usually  a  heavy  moral,  or  the- 
ological essay. 

One  of  his  big  stories  appeared  Aug.  15, 
1749.  —  "Tuesday  last  was  gathered  in  a 
Gentleman's  Garden  in  this  Town  a 
Musk-Melon  that  weighed  28  Pounds, 
and  measured  above  a  yard  round:  the 
like  for  Size  was  never  raised  in  these 
Parts  before.    'Tis  said  above  thirty  Gen- 


This  132-Page 

Catalog 
Tells  How  We 

Increased  Egg 
Production  25x 

Send  for  Your 
Copy  Today. 


It  will  be  sent  absolutely 
free  and  tt-llH  for  thu  Hint 
time  how  tho  wonderful  luy- 
luc  quulltlert  of  the  Ferris 
Improved  White  Leghorns 
ro  been  developed— how  wo 
Increuned  ecu  production  over 
twcnty-llvo  per  cent  by  our  HyBtem. 
Twelve  years  ago  when  wo  started  to  breed  layers 
It  wuh  Impossible  to  got  hens  that  would  lay  more 
than  100  to  140  edits  a  year.  Now  we  have  developed 
laying  qualities  by  sclentlfla  breeding  so  thut  wo 
have  (locks  thut  uvcrago  over  1H&  eggs  u  year. 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Stock 

We  can  furnish  eggs,  chicks  and  stock  !n  any 
quantity  und  will  guaruntee  perfect  satisfaction. 
Our  exhibition  mutlnnnwlll  breed  winners  for  any 
show  and  are  fullly  described  In  our  catalog  ana 
mating  list.  Our  trapnested  layers  will  give  you 
the  right  kind  of  foundation  Block  for  heavy  egg 
production,  and  tlie  prices  of  eggs  and  chicks  are 
very  reasonable.  InfWtlh*  ckish  replaced  free  of 

Hi. .  Snfo  nrrivui  of  clilcks guaranteed. 

Thousands  of  hens  In  our  breeding  pens  enable  us 
to  make  prompt  shipment  of  all  orders.  We  have 
foundation  stock  of  all  grades  to  sell  at  low  prices. 

There  Is  no  space  In  this  ad  to  tell  you  all  the  good 
points  of  Kerrls  Improved  White  leghorns— fio  we 
want  to  send  you  tbocatatog  free  of  charge.  Just 
mall  a  poHtuI  while  you  have  this  ad  In  mind— It  will 
bring  the  catalog  by  return  mull,  containing  more 
valuable  lnformutlon  than  any  other  poultry  book. 

George  B.  Ferris,  The  Ferris  Leghorn  Farm 
018  Union  Avenue.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SINGLE  COMB 

Rhode  island  Reds. 

Day  Old  Chicks  j  Eggs  for  Hatching 

$1.-.  per  100.       I  $1  per  1 1\ :  $(i  per  loo. 

Lame  two  year  old  heiM  mated  to  vigorous  cork- 
d'els  of  good  type  and  color.  IJ  Hiking  OP'erfl  for 
April  and  May  delivery.  Order  early  Id  avoid  dis- 
appoint ment* 

.1.  .1.  GKRR1SH,  Alton    V  ll. 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  neiv* 

"Kant-Klog" 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with 
same  labor  and  fluid.    Also  f 
spraying  tiees,  vines,  vegeiabl 
etc.  AgcnU  Wanted.  Booklet  free 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
HnculwriT,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  and  ROSE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  day  old  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.   Write  for  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  FARM,  pomfrf^center, 

A.  C.  both  AM,  Proprietor. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
■'  Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  Tor  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  ITtf~Sena 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  U 

D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia.  HI. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS,  Acts..  Boston,  mass. 
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B.  H.  GREIDER. 

SAW  AD.  IN  FARM -POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


OtINTAIN  ROCK  FARM 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Ecus  for  hatching  from  my  200  egg  strain,  prize 
winning,  hen  hatched  and  brooded,  farm  raised  on 
free  ranee  in  open  front  houses  stock.  Breeding 
hens  all  two  and  three  years  old.  No  artificial  hatch- 
ing, brooding,  or  forcing  feed  of  any  kind  used  on 
these  hens.  No  expense  or  pains  spared  to  Insure 
best  results.  Prize  winners  whenever  and  wher- 
evcrsliown.  Piggs.  *]  per  13;  *7  per  100;  $50perl,000 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Station,  I  Jon  11,  Norfolk,  Mass 


Greiders  Fine  Catalogue 

-  and  calendar  of  flHC.  purebred  poultry  lor  1MB. 
Tills liook  contains  ninliy  pagca  or  poultry  facts.  70 
different  varieties,  some  shown  I"  natural  oolors, 

all  illustrated  anddeseri bed. Tells  how  to  kelicns 

lay,  raise  and  care  fortheln,  all  about  the  V  u  I 

Gfelder  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Shows  photo  of 
the  largest  poultry  farm  In  Penn.  Pries  pi  breed- 
ing stock  and  cKgsmr  hatching,  andsupplles  with- 
in reach  of  all.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry 
raisers.  Scud  10c  lor  this  noted  book  on  poultry 
Box  101,  Rheeins,  Pa. 
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tlemen  eat  heartily  of  it,  and  left  enough 
for  several  others." 

The  earliest  paper  examined  was  the 
Boiton  Gazette  for  17:;:;.  Here  is  the  way 
they  dealt  with  the  pure  food  problem,  as 
related  in  the  issue  of  July  :'>Oth.  —  "  On 
Saturday  last,  Four  (Quarters  of  Lamb 
were  taken  from  a  Country  Man,  that 
brought 'em  to  Market,  (being  unfit  for 
Pot  or  Spit),  and  Nailed  up  at  the  Pub- 
lic* Whipping  Post." 

The  paper  dated  March  12,  17:54,  shows 
that  the  champion  egg  eaters  of  those 
days  had  some  class.  The  news  from 
Philadelphia  contains  this  (the  name  of 
the  town  not  being  plain):  — We  hear 
from  M—  — ,  in  Bucks  County,  that  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  last  one  James  Worth- 
iugton,  after  having  eaten  a  hearty  Meal 
of  Beef  and  Pork,  eat  Forty-one  and  a- 
half  hard  boiled  Hen's  Fggs,  and  would 
have  eaten  more  if  some  of  the  Company 
had  not  taken  them  from  him;  he  eat 
Bread  and  Salt  plentifully  with  them  and 
said  he  could  have  eaten  Ten  more,  he 
was  not  the  least  disordered  with  his 
Dinner,  but  eat  a  hearty  Supper  about  5 
or  6  Hours  after." 

The  "high  cost  of  living"  seems  to 
have  been  as  troublesome  a  question  in 
1747  as  in  1913.  Someone  purporting  to 
be  a  minister  and  signing  himself  "John 
Clericus"  contributed  to  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette of  Dec.  8,  1747,  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  his  family  at  that 
time  and  about  thirty  years  before.  He 
said  that  as  a  minister  on  an  inadequate 
salary  he  had  always  had  to  keep  careful 
accounts  and  had  the  prices  of  food*  and 
the  cost  of  living  going  back  over  thirty 
years,  for  his  household  of  eight  persons, 
including  servants.  I  am  always  suspi- 
cious of  the  statistics  of  people  Who  claim 
to  have  accurate  data  and  then  give  made 
up  data,  but  the  figures  of  "Clericus"  give 
an  idea  of  the  prices  in  those  times.  The 
prices  he  gives  for  about  1717,  which  he 
says  were  the  highest  prices  at  that  time, 
put  milk  at  S  pence  a  gallon ;  mutton,  4 
pence  a  pound  ;  fat  pork,  6  pence  a  pound ; 
Indian  corn,  5  shillings  a  bushel;  rye,  (> 
shillings  a  bushel;  eggs,  3  for  a  penny; 
sugar,  10  pence  a  pound:  butter,  12  pence 
a  pound ;  cheese,  5  pence  a  pound.  His 
family  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any 
time  extravagant  in  the  use  of  eggs.  The 
allowance  was  6  eggs  per  week.  Beer 
was  more  popular,  a  half  a  barrel  a  week 
being  required.  The  cost  of  this  was  5 
shillings.  At  that  time  "  Clericus'  "  sal- 
ary was  "three  Pounds  a  week"  and  he 
was  able  to  save  16  shillings  for  other  ex- 
penses after  buying  his  provisions  and 
fuel. 

According  to  his  statement,  in  1747, 
with  a  salary  of  "ten  Pounds  a  week " 
he  ran  behind  more  than  a  pound  a  week 
on  his  fuel  and  living  expenses.  I  don't 
know  just  how  money  values  of  those 
periods  compared  with  values  today,  or 
how  closely  that  could  be  determined  by 
a  study  of  his  price  lists.  In  1747  he  said 
that  he  had  to  pay  for  milk  4  shillings  a 
gallon;  mutton,  18  pence  a  pound;  pork, 
'1  shillings  and  6  pence;  beef,  1  shilling 
and  »>  pence;  eggs,  1  shilling  and  6  pence 
for  6;  sugar,  •">  shillings,  etc.,  etc.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  apparent  rise  in  prices 
was  due  to  a  depreciated  currency. 


Stolen  Turkey. 


Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  in  an  inter- 
view during  the  Little  Kails  strike,  said  of 
a  very  religious  ami  very  notorious  child- 
labor  millionaire: 

• '  This  man  reminds  me  of  Uncle  Cal- 
houn Clay. 

"  Uncle  Clay  was  accused  of  stealing  a 
turkey,  and  the  Sunday  after  the  accusa- 
tion, being  Communion  Sunday,  the  old 
fellow  was  one  of  the  first  communicants 
at  the  little  white  church. 

"His  pastor,  Rev.  Washington  White, 
said  to  him,  reproachfully,  after  the  ser- 
vice: 'Calhoun  Clay,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you.  The  idea  of  your  coming  to  com- 
munion after  stealing  a  turkey !  ' 

"  '  Lands-a-massy,  parson,'  said  old 
Uncle  Cal,  'do  you  think  I'd  let  a  skinny 
old  turkey,  hardly  worth  ten  cents  a 
pound,  stand  betwixt  me  and  the  Lord's 
table?  "  '  — Argus  and  Patriot. 

OCULUM  is  a  sure  cure  for  sick  fowls — 
a  free  trial.   Ad.  page  77. 


Mammoth  Incubators  and  Custom 

Hatching. 


FIVE  years  ago  mammoth  incubatois, 
with  many  egg  chambers  on  the 
same  heating  system,  were  re- 
garded as  an  experiment.  Today 
there  are  several  companies  doing  a  large 
business  in  machines  of  this  type  only, 
while  a  numl>er  of  incubator  manufac- 
turers make  machines  of  both  classes. 
As  a  result  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
large  machines,  we  have  some  new  de- 
velopments in  the  poultry  industry.  The 
day  old  chick  business  is  assuming  large 
proportions,  and  custom  hatching  which, 
for  a  long  time  has  been  done  here  and 
thereon  a  small  scale,  appears  likely  to 
become  of  very  great  importance. 

Just  how  far  these  developments  will 
go,  what  will  be  their  effect  on  other 
phases  of  the  industry,  and  what  the 
reaction  upon  them,  remains  to  be  seen. 
When  in  Central  New  York  last  week  I 
visited  the  two  mammoth  incubator  fac- 
tories in  that  section  —  the  Hall,  at  Little 
Falls,  and  the  Candee,  at  Eastwood,  a 
suburb  of  Syracuse;  and  at  each  place 
I  spent  some  hours  discussing  various 
phases  of  the  situation  with  the  manu- 
facturers. Both  companies  report  a  re- 
markable growth  in  the  demand  for  their 
goods,  and  a  wide  interest  in  custom 
hatching.  The  increase  of  business  has 
been  most  marked  the  past  season. 

When  the  Hall  Incubator  Co.  were 
using  large  space  for  advertising  in  this 
and  several  other  papers  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  used  to  remark  in  the  office  occa- 
sionally that  there  was  certainly  either 
abundant  capital  or  great  confidence  in 
mammoth  incubators  there,  for  at  that 
time  there  was  little  evidence  that  the 
public  were  taking  to  the  big  machines. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  on  this  point 
when  I  called  there,  Mr.  Peters,  president 
of  the  Hall  Co.,  told  me  that  the  first 
year  that  they  advertised  they  sold  only 
two  machines.  The  next  year  they  sold, 
nine,  and  after  that  the  increase  was 
rapid.  This  year  they  will  sell  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred.  Both 
companies  report  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  orders  from  customers  of  previous 
years  who  are  increasing  their  capacity. 
Frequently,  too,  a  new  customer  having 
bought  a  machine  increases  his  order  be- 
fore it  is  installed. 

Although  the  growth  of  business  in 
mammoth  incubators  has  been  so  rapid, 
the  number  installed  is  not  yet  large 
enough  to  make  much  of  an  impression 
on  the  trade  in  small  machines,  except 
possibly  in  a  few  localities.  It  is,  how- 
ever, plain  that  with  the  present  rate  of 
growth  continued,  the  sale  of  large  incu- 
bators would  soon  begin  to  reduce  the 
sales  of  small  ones,  unless  the  small  ma- 
chines found  new  demands.  That  is 
what  I  think  is  going  to  happen,  for  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  very  great  extension  of  interest  in  poul- 
try keeping,  and  that  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness related  to  it  will  benefit  by  this 
growth. 

Custom  hatching  is  likely  to  become 
very  general,  but  no  one  method  of  doing 
anything  in  poultry  culture  will  ever 
become  universal.  A  custom  hatchery 
ought  to  be  a  paying  proposition  in  any 
community  where  there  were  a  great 
many  people  interested  in  poultry,  be- 
cause there  would  always  be  a  proportion 
of  them  who  would  prefer  to  have  some- 
one else  hatch  the  eggs,  either  because  it 
is  not  convenient  -for  them  to  look  after 
details  themselves,  or  because  they  have 
not  been  successful  in  hatching.  But 
there  are  others  whose  principal  pleasure 
in  keeping  poultry  is  to  do  all  the  work 
themselves.  They  keep  poultry  because 
they  want  to  do  this  work.  Besides  this, 
the  demand  for  custom  hatching  in  each 
community  will,  after  the  first  season  or 
two,  depend  very  much  upon  the  skill 
of  the  operator,  or  operators,  of  custom 
hatcheries  in  that  community.  If  there 
is  only  one  hatchery,  and  it  does  not  give 
good  satisfaction  to  customers,  most  of 
them  will  blame  the  large  machine,  and 
particularly  the  make  of  machine  used. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to  fore- 
see this.  He  only  has  to  know  the  ways 
of  amateur  poultry  keepers. 

The  mammoth  machines  have  now  been 
used  long  enough  to  show  that  their  his- 


tory will  in  some  ways  repeat  that  of  the 
small  machines.  Some  of  the  earliest  of 
the  small  machines  that  were  commer- 
cially successful  were  good  hatchers  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  some  engineering  ca- 
pacity, but  not  as  easy  to  regulate  as  those 
which  afterward  became  more  popular. 
As  f  have  said  again  and  again  in  writing 
of  the  troubles  of  operators  of  small  ma- 
chines, the  most  common  mistake  of  an 
operator  is  to  take  too  literally  the  idea 
that  the  machine  is  self  regulating,  and 
so  neglect  to  give  it  the  careful  oversight 
needed  to  make  reasonably  sure  that  the 
temperature  plays  no  pranks  that  escape 
the  operator's  attention.  On  a  farm 
where  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  large 
hatchers  was  constructed,  the  results  were 
rather  erratic  while  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  machine  had  other  duties  that 
kept  him  away  from  the  incubator  for 
long  periods,  and  while  the  machine  was 
operated  by  a  man  of  unproved  capacity 
in  artificial  incubation.  But  when  a  man 
who  had  had  successful  experience  with 
small  machines  was  put  on  the  job,  and 
his  other  duties  so  arranged  that  he  could 
watch  the  incubator  closely,  the  results 
were  very  satisfactory. 

Rightly  considered,  the  regulator  on 
such  a  machine  as  an  incubator  is  not 
designed  to  relieve  the  operator  of  re- 
sponsibility, but  to  lighten  his  responsi- 
bility and  make  continuous  supervision 
unnecessary.  A  good  regulator  does  often 
work  perfectly  throughout  one  or  more 
hatches,  but  occasionally  even  the  best 
may  go  wrong.  The  weak  point  in  the 
one  man  custom  hatchery  will  be  that  the 
one  man  has  on  his  mind  too  many  other 
matters  beside  the  care  of  the  incubator. 
I  think  that  the  most  successful  custom 
hatchery  will  be  a  family  or  partnership 
affair,  probably  the  former,  because  poul- 
trymen  do  not  seem  to  work  well  in  part- 
nership affairs.   It  may  be,  though,  that 


"D0N7  WORRY! 
CONKEY  WILL  CURE 

cnXKEY  would  like  to 
hearf  r,,m  poultry  ratters 
everywhere  who  dread 
l.jsa'fn.tn  ROUP.  T.rtir 
money  hack  if  Cnnkcy's  Roup  Rem- 
edy EVER  fails  you.   Many  breeders 
use  it  as  a  PREVENTIVE.  Price 
.Vic  and  9  1  on,     AU  dealers  or  sent  direct. 
Get  this  SOW.  . 
Si  nd  f  r  c-mplete  lirt  of  Conkej  R<*ni<-dip*.  J^g 
If  you  enclose  4  cents  in  slumps  we  will  ^sbs* 
mail  you  80-Pae*  POULTRY  BOOK  free. 

The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co.,  Dept.  20. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Coop  and  Yard  for  Hen  and  Chickens,  S2. 

SIZE  60X21  X2I  INCHES. 


6  ft.  x  8  ff.  Portable  House,  $15.00. 

Portable  and  Colony  Houses.Oat  Sprouters,  Shipping 
and  Training  Coops,  Trap  Nests,  Grain  Chests,  etc. 

Write  for  free  circular  showing  20  different  cuts. 
E.  C.  YOUNG  BOX  CO.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Build  Your  Incubator  and  Save  Money 
— Double  Your  Incubator  Value 
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•OW  is  the  time— right  now — to  build  tout  own  Peerless  incubator.  SAVE 
MONEY  and  get  the  best  incubator  on  earth.    Three  hours  simple  worlc 
with  a  hammer  and  saw,  my  Fixtures  and  my  Free  Plans  and  I  will  guar- 
antee you  the  kind  of  incubator  that  gave  92$  hatches  to  A.  Groshell  and  thousands  of  others. 


200,000  Poultrymen  Have  Built  Their  Own  Great 
PEERLESS  INCUBATORS 


Anybody  can  do  the  work.  I  guarantee  results.  Every 
Acme  Fixtures.  For  over  twenty  years  the  most  successf 
used  Acme  Fixtures.  The  very  latest  and  be*t  that  my  sk 
yours  in  a  Peerless  incubator.    Put  it  together  yourself- 

The  Peerless  Automatic  Vapor  Heating  System.  The 
Peerless  Automatic  Moisture  System.  The  Peerless  Automatic 
Ventilating  System.    The  Perfected  Acme  Automatic  Lamp. 

The  Perfected  Acme  Trip 
Burner.  The  Acme  Tan- 
dem Double  Compound 
Thermostat  Regulator. 

These  are  the  exclu- 
sive patented  fixtures 
that  make  the  Feerless 
Incubators  the  greatest 
and  surest  hatchers. 
There  are  no  other  fix- 
tures like  them.  My 
Automatic  Lamp  with 
trip  burner  will  make 
a  gallon  of  oil  go  twice 

200,000Incubators  «     as  far  a*3Dy  oth!.r  la,mp 
Made  at  Home    W    °n  M*  Tandem 
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poultryman  knows  Sheer's  Automatic 
ul  men  in  the  poultry  business  have 
11  and  experience  can  produce  is  all 
imple  as  A-B-C. 

Double  Compound  Damper  and  Flame  Regulator  wipes  out 
largo  operating  expense  and  all  trouble.  My  Automatic 
Vapor  Heating  System,  Automatic  Moisture  System  and 
Automatic  Ventilating  System  are  the  biggest  incubator 
improvements  of  the  age. 

Make  Your  Old  Machine  Mew 

My  famous  Acme  fixtures,  lamps,  tanks,  regulators,  etc.. 
can  be  placed  on  any  incubator.  Fix  up  your  old  machines 
with  my  fixtures  and  make  them  modern  hatchers.  Don't 
repair  an  old  machine  of  any  make  until  you  talk  to  me. 

Custom  Hatching  with  my  new  500-egg  unit 
machine  is  a  new  and  wonderful  way  to  make  poultry 
profits.  No  boilers  necessary.  Let  me  send  you  special 
information  about  this  and  also  my  big  FREE  BOOK 
telling  everything,  gives  plans  for  building  at  home, 
shows  you  the  fixtures,  shows  you  how  to  get  higher 
percentage  hatches.    Send  for  it — tonight.  i 

H.  Mm  Sheer,  Dept.    ft,  Qulncy,  III. 


MARKED  FOR  LIFE 

Axe  the  chickens  marked  by  this  handy  little  instrument?  A  record  of  the 
chicks  from  each  mating  should  he  kept,  that  they  may  be  easily  recognized, 
and  the  method  usually  adopted  Is  that  of  punching  a  small  hole  in  the  web 
of  the  foot.   For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so 


SIMPLE 
PRACTICAL 
CHEAP 


As  the  poultry  marker  we  offer.  As  there  are  two  webs  in  each  foot,  It  is 
possible,  with  this  marker,  to  readily  identify  the  chickens  from  sixteen  different 
matings  of  each  breed  or  variety,  A  protection  against  complications  and 
I  oss  of  valuable  birds.  Thousands  in  use  and  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We 
mall  ONE  MARKER,  postage  prepaid,  for  only  25  cents:  or  5  markers 
for  $1.00.   Send  cash  or  stamps  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,      Boston,  Mass. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them—  end  help  as. 
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the  custom  hatcheries  will  he  developed 
by  men  who  are  not  "poultrymen"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  are 
mechanical  experts  in  this  particular  line, 
and  have  not  the  poultryman's  disincli- 
nation for  team  work. 

There  would  seem  to  be  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  a  business  of 
hatching  chickens  in  a  populous  commu- 
nity where  many  people  could  keep  them, 
but  one  of  the  first  checks  will  be  due  to 
the  common  tendency  of  novices  in  poultry 
to  undertake  more  than  they  can  do  well, 
and  to  place  the  blame  for  losses  under 
such  conditions  upon  anything  conven- 
ient, except  themselves  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work.  They  want  to 
put  it  on  something  for  which  they  are 
not  responsible.  Rightly  or  wrongly  they 
will  do  so  and  their  complaining  will  have 
some  effect.  The  wise  proprietor  of  a 
custom  hatchery  will  take  every  necessary 
precaution  to  protect  its  reputation  against 
this  class  of  complaints.  One  who  does 
not  do  so  will  find  trouble  ahead. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  establish- 
ment of  custom  hatcheries  in  many  places 
will  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  growing 
business  in  new  hatched  chicks.  Firms 
in  this  line  may  still  have  all  the  business 
that  they  can  do,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  areas  that  can  obtain  chicks 
from  them  more  conveniently  than  from 
other  hatcheries.  I  can  conceive  of  a 
growth  of  poultry  interests  within  the 
next  five  or  ten  years  which,  without  re- 
ducing the  number  of  small  incubators 
sold,  and  without  increasing  the  propor- 
tions of  chicks  hatched  artificially,  would 
support  one  or  more  custom  hatcheries 
near  every  important  town. 

Theoretically,  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  for 
a  poultry  keeper  to  have  his  hatching 
done  by  an  expert  operating  on  a  large 
scale.  If  it  is  not  so  as  a  general  thing  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  operators,  for  the  oper- 
ators should  be  able  to  either  get  good 
hatches  of  the  fertile  eggs  or  show  the 
reason.  I  have  known  places  that  years 
ago  did  a  great  deal  of  hatching  for  others, 
charging  so  much  an  egg  regardless  of 
the  hatch.  They  took  the  position  that 
"our  own  eggs  are  hatching  well,  there- 
fore if  other  eggs  do  not  hatch  it  is  not 
our  fault."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
own  eggs  did  not  always  hatch  well,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  poor  hatching 
was  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  cellar, 


and  some  perhaps  to  irregularity  in  at- 
tention. 

Hatching  on  that  basis  cannot  be  satis- 
factory. In  any  kind  of  work  the  respon- 
sibility for  errors  must  be  placed  where  it 
belongq  and  must  be  accepted.  Business 
cannot  be  run  on  any  other  basis  unless 
it  is  made  a  continuous  game  of  bluff. 

As  related  in  the  book  on  China  men- 
tioned in  F.-P.  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Chinese  incubator  operator  buys  his  eggs, 
incubates  them  long  enough  to  determine 
which  are  fertile  and  have  strong  germs, 
and  sells  the  others  as  soon  as  they  are 
detected.  His  loss  on  these  is  slight. 
The  hatches  of  the  remaining  eggs  are 
good,  because  they  are  given  proper  at- 
tention constantly,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  on  a  firm  basis.  The  operator 
takes  all  the  responsibility  for  the  eggs, 
and  knowing  that  his  compensation  de- 
pends upon  strict  attention  to  business, 
he  looks  after  every  detail.  I  do  not 
think  that  custom  hatching  for  people 
who  supply  their  own  eggs  will  work  as 
well  as  a  local  trade  in  day  old  chicks, 
unless  the  arrangements  are  such  that  the 
operator  has  full  responsibility  for  the 
eggs  and  the  hatch. 

Custom  hatching  will  be  likely  to  make 
particular  varieties  popular  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  hatchery,  especially  with  those  who 
have  no  favorite.  The  proprietor  of  a 
custom  hatchery  ought  to  be  able  to  buy 
eggs  for  hatching  to  better  advantage 
than  his  customers  could  buy  them  in 
small  lots.  He  should  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  number  of  breeders, 
so  that  he  could  furnish  stock  of  whatever 
quality  a  customer  desired.  No  small 
part  of  the  success  of  a  hatchery  would 
depend  upon  how  well  this  phase  of  the 
work  was  carried  out. 

It  would  appear  that  the  development 
along  this  line  would  interfere  with  the 
trade  in  eggs  for  hatching  as  at  present 
carried  on.  The  demand  for  eggs  for 
hatching  might  greatly  increase,  but  the 
mail  order  trade  would  be  reduced,  — 
perhaps.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  cannot  tell  much  about.  I  can  im- 
agine that  the  development  of  custom 
hatching  may  create  a  very  great  local 
demand  for  a  good  grade  of  hatching  eggs 
now  not  selling  readily,  without  much 
affecting  the  mail  order  business  in  the 
eggs  sold  at  more  than  ordinary  average 
prices. 
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platform.  The  meetings  have  never  been 
extremely  large,  but  they  have  always 
brought  together  leaders.  The  coming 
meeting,  however,  promises  to  be  larger 
than  any  that  has  thus  far  been  held.  All 
organizations  entitled  to  representation 
are  earnestly  urged  to  send  delegates.  All 
persons  interested,  whether  delegates  or 
not,  are  invited  to  the  morning  and  after- 
noon meetings.  The  president  of  the 
conference  is  Pres.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass.;  the  secretary  is  Mr.  .lames 
A.  McKibben,  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  .Mass. 
Programs  will  be  furnished  all  applicants. 


A  Tale  of  Foolish  Pride. 


Orpingtons 

White  Orpingtons.  Vigorous,  farm 
raised  stock.    Very  fine  birds. 
ECCS  FOR  HATCHINC,  $1  per  13. 

H.  L.  IIAYNKS.  West  Art   Muss. 


The  day  was  most  uncommon  warm, 

i  mi  Chanticleer  and  wife 
Had  had  a  small  domestic  Btorm 

To  mar  their  married  life. 
She  held  he  had  no  (lift  of  sour, 

And  shook  her  little  head, 
Hut  he  maintained  his  voice  was  strong:, 

And  he  could  slug,  he  said. 

And  so  he  stopped,  his  voice  to  try. 

Upon  the  public  road, 
And  she,  with  hypercrltlc  eye. 

Stood  watching  while  he  crowed. 
And  such  a  frightful  noise  he  made! 

It  shook  the  earth  and  sky, 
And  woke  a  hawk  of  sombre  shade, 

WhoM  been  asleep  nearby. 

The  hawk,  who  had  been  dozing,  heard 

The  rooster,  proud  and  trim. 
And  pouncing  on  the  foolish  bird, 

He  put  an  end  to  him. 

Moral. 

A  moral  fair,  this  tale  doth  bear 

That  may  be  read  by  all- 
Let  men  who  think  they're  "birds"  beware, 

"Pride goes  before  a  fall." 

— T.  A.  Daley,  In  Boston  Post. 

"  Now  that  so  many  automobiles  are 
passing  your  house,"  said  the  visitor,  "I 
should  think  you  would  keep  your  hens 
shut  up." 

"What,"  said  the  farmer,  "and  cut 
oft'  my  greatest  income?" — Exchange. 


Poultry  Cuts 

That  Sell. 

There  is  as  much  importance  at- 
tached to  buying  the  cuts  that  are  to 
go  into  your  Catalogues  and  Adver- 
tising as  there  is  in  selecting  your 
strains  for  breeding.  We  are  the  only 
firm  in  the  country  specializing  on 
Breeders'  cuts  ONI,Y.  We  have  spent 
years  studying  stock  engraving  and 
stock  photograph  retouching.  W  rite 
us  for  our  free  booklet,  "Poultry  Ad- 
vertising" and  other  information. 

Breeder's  Engraving  Co., 

Suite    519  A.  Telephone  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


For  larpe  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  ^rain.  cotton 
tobacco,  home  and  garden  work 
poultry     plants,  whitewashing 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting 
etc.  From  Bucket \  Knapsack 
and  Barrel  Sprayers  to 

Traction  and  50.  ioo, 
150   and    350  gallon 
Pow§r  Sprayers 


compl  ete  or  in  part 
to   build  up 
Sprayers    a  1  - 
readyin  use 
40  c  o  m  - 
bi  n  a 
tions 


They 
have 
on  tsl  de 
pumps,  no 
corrosion, 
Unit  sprayers,  so 

/~  W     you  can  build  big- 
ger when  necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  and  write  for  new 
booklet,  "Spraying  Vines, 
Trees  and  Bushes. "  We  also  | 


5n    ,0°»  St}* 

illon  J^^-»'T 

%4%>  Asky 

them  a 
^^^^  booklet,". 


make  full  line  potato  machines 
garden  tools,  etc 


Batema n  MTg  Co. 

Box'  294 
Grenloch,  N  J. 


SPRAYERS 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons 


A  Rally  for  Rural  Improvement.      baby  chicks 


Plan  of  Next  Meeting  of  New  England  Conference  on  Rural  Progress. 


Exhibition  and  breeding  stock  of  all  kinds.    Very  fine  breeding  pens  $10  up. 
Selected  cockerels  $3  up.     HATCHING  EGGS  from  very  fine  selected 
breeding  pens  $1.50,  $2  and  $3  per  setting  of  15  eggs. 

Hatched  from  stroiis:  stock  from  which  we  produce 
our  winners,  20  cents  and  30  cents  each.  Give  us  a  (rial 
order  and  we  will  more  than  please  you* 

R.  A.  ADAMS,  Route  No.  2,  Woodside  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  next  Conference  on  Rural  Prog- 
ress for  New  England  will  be  held 
in  Boston,  Friday,  March  7.  This 
meeting  promises  to  be,  by  all 
odds,  the  most  interesting  and  important 
that  has  yet  been  held.  Last  year  the 
Conference  was  well  attended,  the  discus- 
sions were  interesting,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land co-operative  spirit  was  thoroughly 
aroused. 

The  program,  in  general,  will  consist  in 
a  forenoon  meeting  of  delegates  and  others 
interested,  at  which  will  be  presented  re- 
ports from  special  committees  on  methods 
of  marketing  fruit,  methods  of  marketing 
vegetables,  co-operative  investigation  in 
the  cost  of  milk  production  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  co-operation  among  New  Eng- 
land agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations.  Able  committees  have  been 
studying  these  questions  during  the  year 
and  will  present  at  least  reports  of  prog- 
ress. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  general 
mass  meeting;  in  the  evening  a  dinner 
meeting,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce being  the  hosts.  At  these  two  ses- 
sions two  general  subjects  will  be  discussed 
by  interesting  and  competent  speakers. 
Both  subjects  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance just  at  this  time.  One  is  the  mar- 
keting of  farm  products ;  and  the  other, 
the  subject  of  rural  credit.  No  subjects 
concerning  rural  life  are  more  under  dis- 
cussion and  none  are  more  significant 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  our  rural  communities.  It  is  too 
early  to  announce  the  full  complement  of 
speakers,  but  a  good,  attractive  presenta- 
tion of  these  subjects  is  assured. 

It  is  expected  that  the  following  organ- 
izations will  hold  meetings  of  their  own 
on  Thursday  afternoon  or  evening  and 


will  also  join  in  the  general  conference 
on  Friday:  — 

The  New  England  Country  Church  As- 
sociation, the  New  England  Agricultural 
College  extension  workers,  the  New  Eng- 
land Federation  of  Churches,  the  New 
England  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers, 
and  others. 

This  New  England  Conference  on  Rural* 
Progress  has  a  rather  interesting  history. 
It  was  organized  five  or  six  years  ago  by 
th%  bringing  together  of  representatives 
of  New  England  boards  of  agriculture, 
state  granges,  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  and  other  bodies. 
Annual  meetings  have  been  held  contin- 
uously since  the  organization.  These 
meetings  have  stimulated  the  New  Eng- 
land Fruit  Show,  the  New  England  Corn 
Show,  the  New  England  Association  of 
Agricultural  Teachers,  and  other  similar 
movements.  In  fact,  so  far  as  agriculture 
and  country  life  are  concerned,  the  idea 
of  New  England  unity  and  co-operation 
may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  this 
conference. 

The  plan  of  the  conference  is  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  all  of  those 
institutions  and  organizations  that  are 
interested  in  country  life  or  in  any  phase 
of  agriculture  and  that  have  a  state  wide 
influence.  State  boards  of  agriculture, 
the  grange,  state  dairy  associations,  state 
horticultural  societies,  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and 
many  other  organizations,  totaling  nearly 
seventy  in  number,  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  conference 
is  to  discuss  the  most  significant  problems 
that  the  New  England  farmers  have  to 
deal  with ;  in  a  way,  to  assemble  all  allied 
country  life  interests  on  to  a  common 


HAMILTON 
1  FARMS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


HUNTINGTON,  NY. 


WE  GUARANTEE  95  FERTILITY 

In  our  Batching  Kggs.   Because  we  KNOW  they  arc  Bnesl  qual 
ity  —  strong,  vigorous  parent  stock,  anil  laid  under  the  most  san- 
itary conditions. 

Hamilton  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Bred  right,  and  carefully  selected  lor  shipment.  They  SATISFY. 
Open  range,  green  feed,  careful  mating,  perfect  housing  —  these 
tilings  make  Hamilton  Leghorns  the  best  you  can  buj .  Write  t<j 
day  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list,  ft  will  save  you 
money. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Box  A,  Huntington,!?.  Y  . 


C,ANTN  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


STRAII 


Eggs  for  Hatching 
and  Stock  for  Sale. 


Also  Buyer  of 
Poultry  for  Market. 


J.  H.  CURTIS,  Telephone  Norweii  i2-2,  Assinippi,  Mass. 


THE  CROSSWICKS 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs. 

Selected  from  Carefully  Bred,  Pure  Strain  S.  C.  Stock. 

No  poultry  farm  could  give  more  care  and  attention  than  we  do  to  the  breeding, 
feeding,  selecting,  and  shipping  of  our  products.  We  guarantee  our  eggs  80*  fertile: 
our  chicks  are  warranted  full  count  and  healthy. 

Day  Old  Chicks  —  $150  per  1,000;  $17  per  100;  $9  per  50. 
Hatching  Eggs  -  $00  per  1,000:  $7  per  100;  $4  per  50;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder. 
POULTRY  FARM,  CHAS.  W.  BRICK,  Prop.  Box  B,  Ci  ossu  ieks,  N.  J. 


PRICES: 


"OCULUM" 


Is  a  "wonder  working"  poultry  remedy.  It  cures  Roup 
Cholera,  White  Diarrhea  and  Canker  In  its  worst  form; 
increases  egg  yield  20  per  cent;  grows  the  finest  chick- 
ens you  ever  saw;  lessens  your  poultry  troubles  50  per 
„„,  cn  ronfldent  are  we  of  the  merits  of  OCULUM  that  we  believe  any  honest  poultry  raiser  will  pay  us 
when  he " taow  M .alts toe  work  "At  your  dealer's,  or  If  you  prefer,  cut  out  this  ad  today  and  mall  to  us 
and  we  will  trust  you  to  do  right  by  us.    . 

Hancock  Inoculatum  Company,  Box  h,  Salem,  Va.      Write  v»nr  n«.»c  i»ia,„ 

Please  send  me  a  $1.00,  50c.  bottle  of  OCULUM.  I  will  test  it  fifteen  days;  If  satisfied,  will  pay  you; 
If  not,  will  return  what  I  have  not  used. 

Name   Addresa  


To  §«y,  when  writing  advertlieri,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  yoa-plewe  them-and  help  us. 
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Education,  Experiment,  and  Investi= 

Ration. 


Histology  of  the  Oviduct  of  the  Hen. 

This  is  a" technical  bulletin,  (No.  200  of 
the  Maine  Agricultural  Kxperiment  Sta- 
tion), by  Dr.  F.  M.  Surface.  The  title 
page  sets  forth  that:  "  This  bulletin  con- 
tains a  detailed  account  of  the  microscopic 
anatomy  of  the  oviduct  of  the  domestic 
fowl.  No  such  account  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted. The  facts  set  forth  in  this  bulletin 
are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
physiology  of  albumen,  membrane  and 
shell  formation  in  the  making  of  an  egg." 

The  Organization  of  Girls'  Poultry 
Clubs. 

Circular  No.  208,  of  the  Bureau  of  An- 
imal Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
by  Harry  M.  Lamon,  Senior  Animal  Hus- 
bandman in  Poultry  Investigations,  dis- 
cusses the  methods  of  organizing  such 
clubs,  and  gives  elementary  instruction 
in  poultry  keeping  for  their  members. 

Appropriation  for  Poultry  Breeding 
Farm  Asked 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Press 
Bulletin  says  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  money 
for  a  poultry  breeding  farm  to  supply  the 
farmers  of  the  state  with  eggs  for  hatching 
and  cockerels  for  breeding  from  heavy 
laying  strains.  "It  is  estimated  that  if 
such  a  breeding  farm  were  established  it 
will  be  possible  to  furnish  each  year  two 
or  three  thousand  pedigreed  cockerels, 
from  good  layers,  to  the  farmers  to  breed 
up  the  laying  qualities  of  their  flocks.  In 
a  few  years  this  would  result  in  a  great 
increase  of  the  egg  yield,  estimated  at 
about  a  million  dollars  a  year." 

Estimates  of  this  kind  remind  me  too 
much  of  commercial  poultry  profit  fig- 
uring on  paper.  Two  or  three  thousand 
cockerels  a  year,  that  are  really  desirable 
to  breed  from,  just  to  perpetuate  fair 
quality  in  their  line  (to  say  nothing  of 
establishing  heavy  laying  stocks)  is  a 
large  order  even  for  a  state  supported 
farm. 

Farm  Poultry  House  Construction. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No. 
107  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  by  H.  L.  Kempster  of  the 
Poultry  Husbandry  Department.  The 
principles  of  poultry  house  construction 
are  presented,  and  detailed  plans  for  a 
number  of  different  styles  of  houses  are 
■  given.  Detailed  plans  for  a  trap  nest  are 
included. 

Meat  or  no  Meat. 

In  the  tenth  annual  laying  competition 
at  the  Ilawkesbury,  (Australia),  Agri- 
cultural College,  ten  of  the  fifty  pens  in 
the  contest  were  fed  no  meat  whatever. 
The  other  pens  were  given  liver  at  the  rate 
of  about  2  lbs.  per  pen  of  6  birds  a  week. 
The  liver  was  boiled  and  minced,  and 
twice  a  week  the  mash  was  mixed  with 
the  soup  in  which  the  liver  had  been 
cooked  and  the  minced  liver  added  to  it. 
In  discussing  the  results  in  the  report  of 
' '  Ten  Years  Work ' '  the  expert  in  charge, 
D.  S.  Thompson,  says,  "  The  average  re- 
sults sh<nv  that  the  addition  of  meat  to  the 
diet  is  of  some  advantage  in  inducing  lay- 
ing, but  it  only  amounted  to  an  increase 
of  six  eggs  per  hen  for  the  year,  at  an  ad- 
ditional vabie  of  Od.  per  hen  for  the  extra 
eggs  produced.  Meat  supplies  are  usually 
more  expensive  than  other  foods,  and  the 
financial  results  must  primarily  govern 
any  conclusions.  In  this  test  the  hens 
fed  with  meat  only  gave  an  added  profit 
of3J^d.  each  for  the  year,  and  the  ques- 
tion "is  whether  this  pays  for  the  extra 
labor."  All  the  people  who  had  pens  on 
the  no  meat  ration  had  pens  of  the  same 
kind  and  number  on  the  meat  ration. 
Let  us  see  how  they  compare,  owner  by 
owner.  I  don't  know  as  I  write  this,  but 
I'll  be  surprised  if  most  cases  don't  indi- 
cate an  advantage  greater  than  6  eggs  per 
hen  in  meat  feeding.  Cowan  Bros,  had 
the  pen  that  won  with  1389  eggs.  Their 
no  meat  pen  laid  1204.  The  apparent  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  meat  in  this  case  is  a 
fraction  under  31  eggs  per  hen.  The  next 
five  pens  are  all  meat  fed  pens.  The  <  th 
pen  belonged  to  M.  A.  Vennard.  It  laid 
1272  eggs  Without  meat  .    His  meat  fed 


pen  laid  only  1201.  But  in  the  meat  fed 
pen  there  were  two  out  of  the  six  hens 
that  died  and  were  replaced  during  the 
year. 

T.  Partridge  is  ninth  on  the  list  with  a 
pen  of  meat  fed  hens  that  laid  1202  eggs. 
His  pen  fed  no  meat  laid  1166.  Here  is 
16  eggs  per  hen  in  favor  of  meat  feeding. 
But  that  is  not  all.  His  meat  fed  pen  lost 
one  hen,  which  had  to  be  replaced  during 
the  year,  while  there  was  no  break  in  the 
other. 

W.  J.  Poole  had  a  pen  of  Black  Orping- 
tons in  the  18th  place,  with  a  record  of 
1185  eggs  for  the  year.  These  were  fed 
meat.  His  pen  fed  no  meat  laid  1130 
eggs.  There  was  one  hen  lost  from  the 
meat  fed  pen,  and  two  hens  from  the 
other.  The  apparent  difference  due  to 
meat  is  in  this  case  very  slight. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Hunt  had  a  pen  of  White 
Leghorns,  fed  meat,  that  laid  1173  eggs. 
The  pen  fed  no  meat  laid  1149.  No  losses 
in  either  pen.  The  difference  is  only  4 
eggs  per  hen  in  favor  of  the  meat  fed  lot. 

C.  Leach  had  a  pen  of  meat  fed  Plym- 
outh Rocks  (variety  not  stated)  that  laid 
1149  eggs.  His  pen  fed  no  meat  laid  973 
eggs.  It  would  appear  that  in  this  case 
the  difference  per  hen  was  29%  eggs,  but  as 
one  hen  was  changed  in  the  no  meat  pen 
we  must  consider  that  a  little  too  high. 
Still  it  is  a  very  substantial  difference. 

W.  H.  Forsyth  had  a  pen  of  Silver  Wy- 
andottes,  fed  no  meat,  lay  1131  eggs. 
His  meat  fed  pen  of  the  same  variety  laid 
1113.  The  difference  is  in  this  case  3  eggs 
per  hen  in  favor  of  no  meat. 

C.  Lloyd  had  a  pen  of  meat  fed  White 
Leghorns  lay  1080  eggs.  His  pen  fed  no 
meat  laid  1069.  The  difference  in  favor 
of  meat  is  not  quite  2  eggs  per  hen. 

A.  O.  Weynton  had  a  pen  of  meat  fed 
Silver  Wyandottes  lay  978  eggs.  His 
pen  of  this  variety  fed  no  meat  laid  891. 
There  was  one  change  in  the  latter  pen, 
so  we  cannot  give  meat  feeding  the  full 
advantage  of  the  87  eggs  difference.  But 
it  certainly  appears  to  be  entitled  to  a 
credit  of  a  dozen  eggs  per  hen. 

A.  E.  Kennedy  had  a  pen  of  Black  Or- 
pingtons fed  no  meat  lay  1129  eggs  against 
944  for  his  pen  fed  meat.  Here  is  a  dif- 
ference of  185  in  favor  of  no  meat.  One 
bird  was  changed  in  each  pen,  so  that 
conditions  in  that  respect  are  equal.  But 
as  136  of  the  gain  of  the  no  meat  liens  was 
made  in  the  first  two  months,  it  would 
appear  that  the  other  pen  was  immature. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cowan  pens  there  was 
but  2  eggs  difference  the  first  month,  and 
•5  the  second;  these  being  in  favor  of  the 
no  meat  pen.  Then  the  meat  fed  pen  laid 
6  more  eggs  than  the  other  in  the  third 
momh,  and  after  that  consistently  pro- 
duced more  eggs  until  the  twelfth  month, 
when  18  more  eggs  were  laid  by  the  meat 
fed  birds.  In  the  case  of  the  Leach  Plym- 
outh Rocks  also,  the  no  meat  pen  started 
out  best.  After  the  first  month  the  other 
did  the  best  laying  in  8  out  of  11  months. 

When  we  take  all  the  totals  we  find 
that  the  result  ia  but  slightly  in  favor  of 
meat  feeding,  but  with  conditions  that 
make  it  appear  that  the  handicaps,  such 
as  they  were,  were  in  favor  of  the  fowls 
not  fed  meat. 

There  is  a  very  important  factor  to  be 
considered  in  this  case,  and  that  is  the  ef- 
fect upon  different  lots  of  hens  of  feeding 
differently  made  mashes  on  different 
days,  and  the  effects  of  feeding  a  mash  of 
a  less  appetizing  character  continuously 
and  alternately.  The  mash  mixed  with 
liver  and  the  liquor  in  which  it  had  been 
boiled  would  be  an  appetizing  mash. 
This  was  fed  to  the  hens  receiving  meat 
twice  a  week.  On  the  other  five  days 
they  were  given  mash  without  meat, 
mixed  simply  with  water.  What  effect 
did  two  appetizing  mashes  a  week  have 
on  the  appetite  for  mash  without  the 
meat?  My  experience  has  been  that  if 
would  make  no  difference  with  some  pen* 
and  that  in  others  the  hens  would  eat 
very  lightly  of  the  mash  mixed  with 
water  only.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  hen* 
that  received  no  meat  at  all.  Some 
these  would  probably  eat  well  of  the  plain 
mash,  not  knowing  the  taste  of  anything 
else.  Others  would  find  it  monotonous, 
and  after  a  while  eat  very  lightly  of  i'. 
Fowls  are  as  variable,  and  apparently 


as  whimsical  in  such  matters,  as  people. 

As  I  have  said  of  other  matters  relating 
to  laying  competitions  and  to  observa- 
tions made  in  connection  with  them, 
there  is  little  advantage  to  poultrymen  in 
reports  sent  out  unless  these  reports  show 
the  conditions  and  the  reasons  for  them. 
There  is  always  a  reason,  and  the  poul- 
tryman  on  the  ground  can  usually  find  it 
out. 


Prescri  ption 
3.  C.  Fishel  says, ' 
No.Sasure  preventive. 
Ni'iliol)  Itemed)'  Co 


No.  :{  a  guaranteed  cure. 
It  does  the  work."  Prescription 
Big  box  either,  Se:  botb4Qa 
.  Ho\      Gambler.  Ohio. 


Mixed. 

Mrs.  Youngwedd  (to  caterer's  boy)  — 
"Oh,  this  is  the  chicken  salad  my  hus- 
band ordered.  Here's  the  money  for  it, 
and  now  you  must  tell  me  how  you  make 
it." 

Boy  ( puzzled)  —  "I  can't  tell  you  how 
its  made,  mum." 

Mrs.  Youngwedd — "But  you  must;  my 
husband  told  me  when  I  paid  for  it  to  be 
sure  to  get  the  receipt." — Exchange. 


See  This  New  Poultry  Band 
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The  STEVEN'S  colored  and  numbered  leg  band 
for  poultry.  You  do  not  have  to  catch  the  bird  to 
read  the  number.  Also  made  for  "Baby  Chicks" 
%nd  Pigeons.  Mention  breed  for  sample. 

F.  A.  MARSHALL.  209  Bancroft  Ate..  READING.  MASS. 


We  Guarantee  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Because  we  KNOW  how  strong  and  vital  they  are:  how  carefully  we  cull  and  select  and 
test  on  our  great  plant.  We  make  no  extravagant  claims— we  simply  sav.  "Bay  T>  war 
cana  Stock:  it's  sold  on  a  Make  Good  Guarantee  that  PROTECTS  !" 

Baby  Chicks  Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns        Barred  and  White  Rocks 

Write  TODAY  for  our  big  catalog.   It  tells  how  we  can  afford  to  guarantee  our  stock.  It 
is  full  of  poultrytfacts.  Sent  FREE.    We  use  Wrieb.1  Hoxe — that  means  Safe 
Delivery.       TYWACAN A  FARMS  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
A.  E.  WRIGHT,  Supt..  Box  50,  Farming-dale.  Long  Island,  N.  v. 


v FARM S ■ 

POULTRY  CO 


Wyckoff  s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Acknowledged  Everywhere  the  World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain:  UneQnaled  in  Standard 
Qualities.  Remember  that  we  are  tiie  originators,  and  for  over  thirty  vears  s|.ei  ialt\  breeders 
of  the  justly  celebrated  "WYCKOFF"  Strain  of  S.  C  White  Leghorns,  the  M-st  Profitable 
Strain  of  Poultry  in  America  today.   Place  your  orders  at  luaduuartcrs.  and  make  no  mistake. 

in  any  quantity,  from  the  grandest  of  matings.  at  $2.00  per  15:  $3.75  per 
3(1:  $5.(XI  per  45:  $10.00  per  lot).   Catalogue  and  testimonials  free. 

Address,     C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON".  Aurora.  Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


Rocks  :  :  : 
Wyandottes 


ltd: 


"Gold  Dust"  Buff 

WIN  AT  BOSTON. 

First  and  Color  Special  Pullet,  Fifth  Hen  on  three  entries  on  Wyandottes. 
First  Pen,  Second  and  Shape  Special  Pullet  on  Rocks.  They  are  Pr  llflc  Lay- 
ers, Heavy  Weighers,  and  Perpetual  Winners.  If  you  want  stock  or  eres  that 
will  place  you  at  the  front,  keep  your  eye  on  the  "GOLD  Ul'ST"  BUFFS, 
and  book  your  order  early.  Eses  from  my  choice  matings.  containing  wiDneis 
at  eight  of  the  best  shows.  $2  for  15.  and  up.  Write  for  my  liberal  guarantee. 
CHAS.  E.  COFFIN.  Lock  Box  26,  Olneyville  Station,  Providence.  K.  I. 


Regals  at  Boston. 

After  a  series  of  unparalleled  winnings  in  the  leading  shows  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Martin's 
Regal  White  Wyandottes  win  their  crowning  triumph  at  the  great  Boston  Show.  Jan.  6  — 11.  1913. 
They  win  as  follows,  Arthur  G.  Duston.  judge:  Cocks— 1st  and6lh  Hens— 1st.  4th.  and  5th.  Cockerels— 1st 
3rd,  and  4th.  Pullets— 1st,  3rd,  and  4th.  Pens— 2d.  3rd.  and  401.  First  Display  with  a  score  of  72  points, 
which  is  the  highest  score  ever  made  in  White  Wyandottes  at  the  Boston  Show.  American  White  Wyandotte 
club  ribbons  for  Best  Cock,  Hen,  Cockerel,  Pullet,  and  Display.  A.  P.  A.  Diploma  for  best  Cockerel.  Special 
for  best  three  Cockerels  and  three  Pullets,  and  $100  Challenge  Cup  for  Best  Female.  My  exhibit  of  He  gal 
White  Wyandottes  was  the  sensation  of  the  show,  and  my  four  Blue  Ribbon  winners  were  praised  by 
judges  and  breeders  as  models  of  Wyandotte  type.  This  winning  in  the  leadine  White  Wyandotte  Show  of 
America,  places  the  Regals  far  in  advance  of  all  competitors.  2.000  Corks,  Hens.  Cockerels,  and  Pullets 
for  sale  of  the  same  breeding  as  the  winners.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  the  Regal  White  Wyandotte  Book,  the 
finest  book  ever  published  dealing  wholly  with  the  White  Wyandotte.  Catalogue  and  Mating  List  free.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  prize  matings,  $5  per  15:  $9  per  30:  $24  per  100.   Special  matings,  $10  per  15;  $25  per  45,. 

JOHN  S.  MARTIN.    Box  407,    Fort  Dover,  Ontario,  Canada. 


W*\  •  w         are  supplied  every  year  direct  to  more 

M^a  T  ^  "f  If*  £3  ±y      £*  f%       fM         American  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of 

m  III!  M  I  Wr.MT-     A     a  lf^Hll.S     anv  other  growers.    Do  vour  seeds  come 

djre.t  from  Philadelphia?  If  not.  we 
should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 
you  will  receive  Burpee's  Annual  for  1913, — a  bright  book  of  iSo  pages,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."    Kindly  write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Regular  Laying  Hens 

are  the  money  makers.    They  must  eat 
well,  digest  well  and  get  the  good  of  their  food  to 
be  good  layers. 


SHERIDAN'S 


CONDITION 


Powder/ 

A 


whets  the  appetite  and  tones  the  system.   A  penny's  worth 
a  day  keeps  a  dozen  hens  in  condition.  Used  for  many  years 
by  leading  poultrymen.    Try  it  and  watch  results. 
Package  15c.      2  lb.  can  75c.     12  lbs.  (delivered)  S3. 60 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


lllllln  


 ......  millll 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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f  Farm-Poultry 


Cloth  Curtains  in  Vermont. 


EDITOR  Fakm-Pocltry :  —  I  notice 
that  our  old  friend,  Mr.  E.  L.  C. 
Morse,  is  still  worrying  about  that 
"chap  up  in  Vt."  who  once  kept 
hens  under  impossible  conditions. 

Well,  I  am  still  keeping  the  hens  and 
the  hens  are  keeping  me;  at  least  they 
are  giving  very  substantial  aid,  and  the 
doth  front  houses  are  still  in  use;  but  I 
never  dreamed  that  I  was  helping  to 
"  bolster  up  the  opinion*"  of  such  a  man 
us  Editor  Robinson.  I  had  an  idea  that 
a  man  right  here  in  New  England  might 
hum  the  conditions  better  than  a  man  in 
Chicago.  I  have  met  people  near  home 
who  seemed  skeptical  in  regard  to  those 
houses,  but  I  never  had  any  one  visit  the 
farm  who  did  not  admit  that  the  hens 
were  comfortable  and  in  good-  condition. 


These  houses  are  not  perfect,  but  they 
are  practical.  But  there  is  one  wrong 
idea  regarding  them.  They  are  often 
spoken  of  as  cheap  houses.  If  they  are 
not  well  built  they  will  surely  fail,  and 
renewing  the  cloth  as  often  as  necessary 
makes  the  curtains  more  expensive  than 
glass,  but  during  all  these  years  my  hens 
never  had  an  epidemic  of  roup,  and  they 
never  failed  to  put  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.  But  what's  the  use? 
If  you  publish  this  it  will  be  only  one 
more  count  against  a  "gullible"  editor 
and  a  contributor  who  is  a  "mendacious 
liar." 

How  does  Mr.  Morse  know  that  Homer 
nods?   Has  he  seen  him  do  it? 

S.  S.  Chandler. 
Hardwick,  Vermont. 


American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


IT  IS  significant  that  with,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  collusion  between  them, 
the  Massachusetts  Branch  and  also  the 
Pennsylvania  Branch  began  to  try  to 
do  something  to  reform  the  A.  P.  A.  The 
Massachusetts  idea  was  simply  to  secure 
concert  of  action  by  representatives  of  the 
branches,  to  advance  legislation  upon 
which  they  would  agree.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  movement  in  Pennsylvania  I  am 
not  fully  informed,  but  it  looks  like  one 
that  could  soon  reduce  A.  P.  A.  prospects 
in  the  Keystone  State  to  0.  At  the  same 
show  at  which  the  branch  meeting  was 
held,  a  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Soci- 
ety was  organized,  nearly  all  the  A.  P.  A. 
members  there  joining  it.  In  regard  to 
this  organization  the  Poultry  Fancier  says, 
"It  has  been  proven  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  not 
recognize  a  branch  of  any  organization. 
They  demand  their  own.  With  a  state 
organization  only  can  we  get  state  aid, 
and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Poultry  Society. 

Which  shall  it  be?  Will  the  A.  P.  A. 
anticipate  coming  events  and  take  the  in- 
itiative in  a  movement  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective general  plan  for  the  organization 
of  poultry  interests,  or  will  it  go  blunder- 
ing along  as  it  has  until  it  falls  to  pieces? 
Sometimes  I  agree  with  those  who  think 
that  the  "  old  association  "  ought  to  com- 
mit hari  kari.  Then  again  it  seems  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  good  it  has  done 
in  the  world,  and  for  the  credit  of  the 
good  men  who  have  tried  to  make  it  re- 
spectable, every  effort  ought  to  be  made 
to  save  its  face,  if  not  its  form,  in  a  reor- 
ganization. But  things  are  rapidly  get- 
ting to  the  stage  where  poultrymen  can- 
not tolerate  the  influence  of  this  associa- 
tion upon  their  immediate  interests.  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  the  only  place  where  the 
state,  through  its  officials  and  its  legisla- 
ture, either  will  not  recognize  at  all,  or 
gives  scant  recognition  to  poultrymen  rep- 
resenting a  branch  of  the  A.  P.  A.  or  a 
branch  of  anything. 

<* 

Nor  is  the  idea  that  to  secure  due  recog- 
nition in  their  state  poultrymen  must 
have  state  organizations,  sovereign  within 
the  state,  new.  The  attitude  of  the  states 
became  apparent  almost  as  soon  as  the 
branches  were  organized  as  branches 
under  the  general  control  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  Representatives  of 
various  brandies  hegan  to  confer,  and  to 
try  to  secure  the  changes  in  the  A.  P.  A. 
which  would  meet  t  he  situation  four  years 
ago.  Their  more  or  less  spasmodic  efforts 
have  brought  no  definite  results  because 
the  situation  handicaps  reform  efforts  in 
many  ways.  The  Massachusetts  Branch 
action  was  designed  to  promote  reform 
within  the  association.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Branch,  apparently,  thought  it  better 
to  organize  another  association.  The 
president  of  the  branch  is  vice-president 
of  the  state  society,  and  the  same  man  is 
secretary  of  both  organizations. 

Massachusetts  organized  a  State  Poultry 
Association  some  years  ago  for  the  same 
reasons  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society.  An  effort  was 
made  to  keep  it  distinct  from  and  out  of 
the  field  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  although  many 

To  say,  when  w 


belonged  to  both.  But  it  was  found  here, 
and  it  may  be  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  two  state  organizations  in  a  state 
are  as  bad  as  two  poultry  show  organiza- 
tions in  the  same  town.  Neither  can 
prosper  as  it  should.  As  between  rival 
shows,  they  grow  out  of  a  row.  In  the 
other  case,  a  great  many  people  stay  away 
from  both  organizations  because  they 
want  to  keep  out  of  a  row.  I  did  what  I 
could  to  try  to  get  a  Massachusetts  State 
Association  that  would  get  along  peace- 
able with  the  A  P.  A.  For  two  years  I 
served  as  secretary  of  both  organizations, 
and  from  time  to  time  recorded  in  these 
columns  my  ideas  on  the  folly  of  having 
two  where  one  would  be  better. 

From  what  little  I  have  heard  of  it,  I 
judge  that  the  Pennsylvania  association  is 
not  going  to  care  particularly  whether  it 
hurts  the  A.  P.  A.'s  feelings  or  not,  and 
as  it  grows,  may  unhesitatingly  monopo- 
lize the  situation.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  among  A.  P.  A.  members  in 
many  states  this  winter  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  starting  a  new  national  associa- 
tion upon  right  lines.  Many  have  been  in 
favor  of  going  ahead  with  this,  and  sim- 
ply leaving  the  A.  P.  A.  to  die  from  lack 
of  support.  Something  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  that  before  long. 

The  February  number  of  the  American 
Poultry  World  contains  the  first  authorita- 
tive statement  from  E.  E.  Richards,  that 
he  is  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  A. 
P.  A.  that  has  come  to  my  notice  since  it 
was  credibly  reported  at  the  Garden  show 
that  he  was  not  a  candidate.  I  say  cred- 
ibly reported,  because  a  gentleman  whose 
word  is  good  told  me  that  Mr.  Richards 
had  stated  in  a  letter  to  him  that  he  was 
not  a  candidate.  The  rumors  to  the  same 
effect  that  were  going  around  I  considered 
doubtful,  but  this  statement  looked  con- 
clusive. Mr.  Richards'  announcement 
was  elicited  by  Editor  Curtis,  who  strongly 
vouches  for  him  as  the  man  for  the  place. 
Whether  this  will  help  Richards  in  the 
vote  getting  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
original  weakness  of  his  candidacy  in  the 
East  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  the 
Curtis  endorsement,  and  many  members 
not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rich^ 
ards  assumed  that  the  man  Mr.  Curtis 
favored  early  in  the  campaign  must  nec- 
essarily be  one  he  supposed  would  defer 
to  him  if  elected.  I  don't  think  that 
anyone  who  knows  Richards  takes  that 
view  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that,  until  the  boom  for  E. 
B.  Thompson  was  started,  it  looked  like 
a  walkover  for  Richards.  The  Thompson 
boom  originated  at  the  Palace  Show. 
When  it  was  known  that  Chas.  D.  Cleve- 
land would  not  be  a  candidate,  Mr. 
Thompson's  friends  urged  him  to  enter 
the  contest.  His  candidacy  appealed  to 
a  good  many  elements,  but  especially  to 
those  who  wanted  a  breeder  of  poultry 
for  the  office.  After  it  was  launched 
people  who  follow  inside  A.  P.  A.  politics 
began  to  wonder  where  Curtis  would 
stand  in  a  contest  between  a  large  adver- 
tiser and  a  competing  publisher.  The 
funny  thing  about  this  situation  is  the 
long  time  that  it  took  the  rumor  that 
Richards  would  not  be  a  candidate  to 


reach  Bufialo  and  the  editorial  sanctum 
of  the. 1.  P.  W.  That  paper  says  a  report 
reached  its  office  about  the  middle  of 
January.  The  report  that  Richards  would 
not  run  was  all  over  the  Garden  Show 
when  I  arrived  thereon  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 1st.  However,  Mr.  Curtis  after  the 
report  reaches  him  stands  by  his  first 
choice. 

Another  editorial  in  the  A.  P.  W.  calls 
attention  to  the  small  numbers  of  mem- 
bers being  gathered  in  from  eastern  states. 
In  a  list  of  120  members  taken  in  within 
a  month,  Kansas  (Hicks'  state)  and  Ohio 
(Campbell's  state)  lead,  the  former  with 
26  and  20  members  respectively,  while 
New  Jersey  has  only  2,  New  York  1, 
Massachusetts  1,  Maryland  1,  etc.  The 
A.  I'.  W.  asks  "  Does  this  look  like  De- 
troit for  the  annual  meeting,  or  doesn't 
it?"  Well,  in  case  of  a  close  vote,  as- 
suming that  all  the  new  western  members 
would  vote  for  the  western  city,  it  would 
look  like  Detroit.  But  at  present  no  one 
can  have  any  idea  of  how  the  vote  will 
run  on  Atlantic  City  and  Detroit.  Those 
interested  are  waiting  for  the  nominating 
vote  to  show. 

But  if  it  is  to  be  a  question  of  the  sec- 
tion or  state  that  brings  in  the  most  mem- 
bers, and  thus  speeds  the  day  when  it 
will  cost  so  much  to  carry  the  life  mem- 
bers that  the  association  will  go  broke 
getting  the  plums,  why  not  put  that  in 
the  Constitution  and  have  these  things 
decided  automatically  without  the  expense 
and  fuss  of  an  election.  Taken  all  in  all, 
this  mail  election  costs  a  nice  sum.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  now  the  election 
commissioner's  salary  of  §200.  Taking 
last  year's  expenses  for  printing  and  post- 
age, and  adding  20%,  which  is  about  the 
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Buff  Wyandottes- 

Brockton  Strain.  Solid  Buff. 
FIVE    PENS   MATED  FOR  1913. 
EGGS,  $4.00  A  SETTING. 

BOSTON       Sprlnirfleld,  Maiden, 
Brockton,  Providence. 
WINNERS     i         FOB  HATCHING 

K  H.WILLIS,  055  Belmont  St.,  Hrockton,  Mass. 

Buff  Rocks 

Winners  this  season  state  cup.  Klrst  great  Hagers- 
town  Fair.  First  and  champion  female.  Specials 
Hliape  and  color  at  Providence.  Silver  cup  at  New 
London.  Third  cockerel  (anil  special)  at  lioston. 
Two  choice  millings  only.  Standard  weight,  even 
color,  clean  bufT. 

I2GGS,  $:$  per  15,  straight.  Circular. 
PAUL  W.  novios.  L.B.278,New  London,  Ct. 

Rose  Comb  Reds 

xp<;<:s  A  N  I)  M  EAT  PI  KST. 

JCi      THEN  THE  SHOW  ROOM. 

1st  and  2nd  pullet.  Hid  and  4th  cockerel,  special 
for  best  colored  It.  C.  It.  female,  tou  r  entries,  Bangor, 
Dec,  1912,  proves  iiuallty.  Trap  nested  pullet  laid 
80  eggs  from  January  1  to  May  1, 1012,  proves  utility. 
Hggs.  $3,  $2,  and  SI  per  15.  Day  old  chicks,  16  cents. 
Order  now;  couldn't  fill  them  all  lust  year.  Stock 
for  sale.  Circular  free.  All  business  done  on  the 
square.        K.  M.  HKANN.  Augusta,  Maine. 

200  Egg  Incubator  $3 

No  freight  to  pay.  Actual  hen  controls  every 
l  tnlng  in  the  Natural  Hen  Incubator.  No  lump, 
[  no  oil,  no  deadly  fumes,  no  expense,  no  trouble, 
Lno  costly  mistakes.  Thousands  of  voluntary 
[testimonials.  Fully  protected  by  patents. 
|More  agents  wanted. 

 9       Approved  By  Over  550,000  Buyer* 

Write  today  for  FRKE  Catalog  telling  all  ubout  It  and 
containing  our  Special  Introductory  Offer.  Address 
Natl.  Hen  Inc.  Co..  Sta.  H,  Dept.   3,  Los  Angeles,  Cul. 


BLACK  M I NORC AS. --Moody's  Strain. 

Providence,  it.  I., 
Eggs  for  setting. 
Eggs  guaranteed  110  per  cent  fertile.   If  you 


R.  C 

I  was  awarded  at  Brockton,  1912,  on  cockerels,  2nd  3rd  and  4th    Pu»ets  1st  and  5th. 
1912  cockerels  1st  and  2nd.  Pullet  1st.   Boston,  1912,  cockerel  5th  and  Club  Special, 
from  prize  pens,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.   They  will  please  you 
wish  good  stock  and  fair  treatment  ^"^j-qyes.  1004  North  Main  Street.  Brockton 


Mass. 


RUESSLER'S  SINCLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

i »  £5oco»  W^rilB 

19? '  1  ben-  1  4  cockered  1  2  3  4  pullet:  all  specials  and  gold  special  best  display.   Can  supply  you  with 
GEO.  A.  KTJESSLER,  Sparrow  Lane,  Peabotlj,  Mass. 


Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List  Cheerfully  Furnished  on  Application. 

EGG  CARRIERS. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  BOX  CO.,  Creenfield,  Mass. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES. 

nine  entries,  all  under  ribbons;  three  f™"'  "  ^  two  small  mating*  of  Buff 

^SSt^SSSS^  ^^^S^^^^Aro,  Mass. 


WOODCREST  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES 

Win  BOSTON,  the  greatest  show  ir. ithe  country ^^^SSJ^Ooffl  '<••'  SSdlSfiS 

i&vid^^^ 


Sanborn  BUFF  Wyandottes 


Pens  now  mated.  Either  egg-bred  or  winners. 
Rich  golden  buff.  Two  matlngs  Lord  birds.  New 
price  list— reduced  prices.    A  few  good  birds  at  »:>. 


Dr.  N.  W.  SANBORN, 

R.  324,  Hoiden,  Mass. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 
PERFECT    CHICK  FEED 

The  Only  Original  Dry  Chick  Peed  and  the  World's  Standard. 

"Lady  Showyou  "  winner  of  the  National  Egglaying  Contest  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo.,  with  a  record  of  82  egga  in  82  days  and  1281  eggs. In  "year,  and 
recently  sold  for  S800,  was  raised  on  Chamberlain's  Perfect  Chick  Feed. 

We  nave  agents  all  over  the  U.  8.,  but  if  our  agent  is  not  near  you,  we 
can  make  you  special  delivery  prices  on  100  lb.  lots,  or  more. 
W  F.Cbamberlaln  Feed  Co.,  337  N.  Commercial  St.,  St.  Louis, 
IHIIMll  -  NO  EQUAL-NO  CORN- NO  BOWEL TROUBLE  l~ 


Htln*  advertiser.,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FAR  *l -POULTRY,''  will  benefit  you-ple...  tbem—nd  help  u.. 
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rate  of  increase  in  membership,  the  cost 
Of  printing  and  postage  is  $277.58.  Then 
there  will  be  the  election  commissioner's 
expenses  to  the  annual  meeting,  say  $50. 
That  makes  $627.58  for  the  Election  Com- 
missioner. The  return  postage,  paid  by 
the  members,  is  not  so  big  an  item,  be- 
cause they  don't  all  vote.  It  was  only 
about  $40  last  year.  But  the  various  can- 
didates' bills  for  printing  and  postage, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  committee's  cam- 
paigning for  the  place  of  meeting,  will 
amount  to  a  nice  sum ;  for  a  guess,  I'd  put 
it  at  $1,000.  Here's  a  little  more  than 
$1,500.  That,  if  it  could  be  so  applied, 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  three  students 
at  college  for  a  year.  What  comes  out  of 
the  association  treasury  would  pay  the 
expenses  of  one  student.  Why  not  do 
away  with  the  mail  election  and  devote 
*.r>00  a  year  to  helping  some  bright,  in- 
dustrious young  man,  or  divide  the  sum  to 
help  several  who  are  working  their  way. 
<* 

There's  a  reason  why  new  members  do 
not  dock  to  the  association  in  the  East. 
The  reason  is  that  "the  East,"  as  a 
whole,  is  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  indi- 
vidual membership  plan  and  establishing 
an  organization  on  a  representative  basis. 
Anyone  who  doubts  this  should  have 
heard  the  remarks  by  some  of  the  A.  P. 
A.  members  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
poultry  building  at  Cornell,  and  again,  at 
the  conference  held  on  the  next  day  in 
that  building.  The  inefficiency  of  the 
organization  was  mercilessly  exposed  by 
one  speaker  after  another,  men  who  are 
prominent  in  the  organization,  and  so  far 
as  I  could  hear,  there  was  not  one  word 
of  dissent  or  protest.  Why  should  there 
be?  Those  who  really  have  the  interests 
of  the  organization  at  heart  are  those  who 
want  a  change. 

«* 

D.  Lincoln  Orr,  in  his  "  Eastern  Notes  " 
in  the  Reliable  Ptndlry  Journal,  comes  out 
"agin"  the  big  breeders  for  A.  P.  A. 
honors.  AVriting  of  the  candidacy  of  E. 
P>.  Thompson  for  the  presidency,  he  says: 
"In  1897,  I  almost  alone  supported  Mr. 
Thompson  for  secretary- treasurer,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  what  has  he  done 
that  he  should  be  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency? Some  will  support  him  because 
he  is  a  breeder.  *  *  *  Look  over  the  list 
of  big  breeders  —  what  have  many  of  them 
done  for  the  association?  Nothing." 

Supposing  that  the  ' '  big  breeders ' ' 
have  not  been  conspicuous  with  coats  off 
and  sleeves  rolled  up  doing  the  kind  of 
"work"  that  the  association  does,  what 
is  the  reason?  Simply  because  the  breed- 
ers, big  and  little,  are  jealous  of  one  an- 
other and  will  not  put  a  "big  breeder" 
in  a  place  in  the  association  which  might 
perhaps  advertise  him  in  a  business  way. 
<* 

Among  the  big  breeders,  U.  R.  Fishel 
has  for  years  been  conspicuously  regular 
in  attendance  at  A.  P.  A.  meetings,  and 
actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization. Since  before  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  1907,  he  has  been  classed  as  a  very 
receptive  candidate  for  president.  His 
possible  candidacy  has  been  discussed 
again  and  again.  Members  generally 
have  discouraged  talk  of  it  because  they 
did  not  want  him  to  have  the  advertising 
that  the  position  would  give.  He  could  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  board, 
where  honors  are  greatly  divided,  but 
there  was  hesitation  about  giving  him 
exceptional  honor.  That  has  been  the 
feeling  among  members  who  discuss  nom- 
inations in  advance,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  who 
vote  would  be  much  influenced  by  such 
considerations.  The  voter,  as  a  rule, 
votes  for  the  most  familiar  names. 

Mr.  Orr  also  has  some  strong  words 
that  are  true  about  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  "branches"  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
concluding  with:  "The  N.  Y.  State 
Branch  has  no  money  to  do  anything, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  the  ability  to 
do  anything.  The  reasons  are  two  — 
first,  the  lay  members  have  no  interest; 
second,  it  is  handicapped  by  an  organiza- 
tion whose  roots  are  in  the  air.  Life 
memberships  are  the  chief  cause  that 
stand  in  the  way.  What  we  need  is  a 
Moses  or  a  Roosevelt  —  either  would  suit 
me  in  A.  P.  A.  matters." 

Mr.  Orr  is  all  right  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  case,  but  wrong  on  the  remedy. 
What  we  need  is  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 


imitation  Moses-Roosevelt  stuff  that  we 
have  mixed  up  with  affairs. 

<* 

Other  regular  contributors  of  the  R.  P. 
./.  express  their  views  on  A.  P.  A.  mat- 
ters. Chas.  McAlister,  of  Seattle,  Wash. , 
tells  of  the  small  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton Branch,  at  which  the  question  "of 
the  inception  of  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  in  the  respective 
branches"  came  up,  but,  "there  was  no 
discussion,  by  reason  of  the  sentiment  of 
those  present  being  a  unit  on  the  subject." 
A  resolution  was  adopted  favoring  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  by  which 
the  "  branch"  would  pass  upon  the  qual- 
ifications of  its  members. 

Mr.  McAlister  also  shows  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  state  of  Washington  toward  a 
' '  branch ' '  of  the  A.  P.  A.  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern  states  and 
provinces,  of  which  mention  is  made  by 
the  writer  earlier  in  these  notes.  Mr. 
McAlister  tells  how,  when  he  was  urging 
upon  a  member  of  the  Washington  legis- 
lature "the  need  of  more  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  poultry  culture  in  this  state,  and  sug- 
gested the  branch  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  might  be  useful  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  appropriations,"  the  legis- 
lator, who  is  a  lawyer,  informed  him 
that  inasmuch  as  the  branch  was  not  a 
state  institution,  organized  and  operated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Washington, 
it  is  entitled  to  no  consideration  from  the 
legislature  of  the  state. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  where  the 
A.  P.  A.  Branch  has  apparently  been 
treated  as  a  state  organization,  but  these 
are  exceptional  and  not  likely  to  continue. 
Every  new  development  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  poultry  interests  by  states 
shows  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  state 
poultry  association  should  be  independent 
as  a  poultry  organization,  but  operating 
with  other  organizations  in  the  state. 
The  more  this  situation  is  examined,  the 
plainer  it  becomes  that  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, cannot  continue  for  a  very  long 
time.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
a  national  organization,  based  upon  state 
organizations  such  as  must  arise,  can 
have  any  such  powers  as  the  A.  P.  A.  has 
attempted  to  exercise,  for  each  state  asso- 
ciation must  be  supreme  within  its  own 
territory. 

<* 

In  view  of  this  situation  I  begin  to 
think  that  it  is  really  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort  to  try  to  develop  a  national  organ- 
ization based  upon  the  branches,  or  upon 
state  organizations.  The  true  field  of  the 
national  association  would  seem  to  be  an 
organization  based  upon  the  specialty 
clubs  and  dealing  only  with  Standards 
and  with  questions  relating  to  their  ap- 
plication. In  other  words,  judging  what 
a  national  association  may  do  by  what 
one  actually  has  done  in  the  nearly  forty 
years  of  its  existence,  its  field  is  very 
limited.  It  can  secure  uniformity  of 
standards  and  make  rules  for  judging, 
and  these  will  be  effective  just  as  far  as 
popular  opinion  permits  —  which  is  really 
as  far  as  they  go  today. 

Think  the  situation  over  and  figure  it 
out,  up  and  down  and  all  around,  and  if 
you  can  get  a  powerful  national  organiza- 
tion of  poultry  interests  as  a  result,  you 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can.  It 
is  a  grand  idea,  but  the  attitude  of  state 
governments  will  give  it  its  quietus.  The 
national  body  will  have  to  be  a  voluntary 
affair.  Representatives  of  state  associa- 
tions would  have  conferences  occasion- 
ally. These  conferences  would  endeavor 
to  secure  uniform  legislation,  but  could 
do  no  more  than  recommend.  Specialty 
clubs  which  do  not  organize  on  state  lines, 
and  need  not  go  to  the  states  for  any- 
thing, are  the  logical  basis  of  a  national 
poultry  federation  which  would  be  strictly 
a  fanciers'  association.  If  the  state  asso- 
ciations are  properly  organized,  there  is 
no  need  of  a  national  utility  association. 
It  is  probably  not  possible  to  hold  one 
together  anyway. 

<* 

So  what's  the  use  of  gathering  in  more 
life  members,  or  organizing  branches, 
maintaining  a  lecture  bureau,  licensing 
judges,  projecting  market  standards,  plan- 


ning to  get  out  text  books,  voting  on  a 
permanent  home,  etc.,  while  the  A.  P.  A. 
is  in  its  present  chaotic  state?  The  active 
members  ought  to  look  at  the  situation 
squarely,  and  consider  things  just  as  they 
are,  and  treat  plain  indications  as  facts. 
In  the  special  field  of  the  states,  the  A. 
P.  A.  should  simply  take  itself  out  of  the 
way,  abolish  its  branches,  and  remove  the 
possibility  of  rival  state  organizations. 
Then  let  it  resolve  itself  into  a  federation 
of  specialty  clubs  in  which  one  general 
secretary  shall  be  executive  secretary  for 
all  clubs,  each  club  having  its  own  re- 
cording secretary.  Eliminate  the  indi- 
vidual life  members  by  giving  each  a  paid 
up  membership  in  the  specialty  club  of 
his  choice  on  the  basis  of  exchanging  one 
life  membership  in  the  A.  P.  A.  for  ten 
dollars  dues  in  a  club.  Thus  if  the  an- 
nual dues  in  a  club  are  a  dollar,  and  a 
man  joined  the  A.  P.  A.  in  1907,  he 
would  pay  no  dues  in  the  club  until  1917 : 
if  he  joined  prior  to  1903  he  would  get 
no  rebate  on  club  fees;  if  in  19]:;,  he 
would  be  paid  up  in  the  club  until  1923. 
<* 

Let  the  clubs  make  their  own  Stand- 
ards and  publish  and  sell  them  jointly, 
publishing  both  breed,  variety,  and  com- 
plete Standards,  and  distributing  the 
profits,  say,  like  this:  Profits  on  variety 
Standards,  to  the  variety  clubs ;  on  breed 
Standards,  among  the  varieties  repre- 
sented according  to  the  membership  of 
the  respective  clubs ;  on  complete  Stand- 
ards, to  the  general  fund  of  the  federa- 
tion. 

Let  one  secretary  with  a  suitable  office 
force  do  well  the  club  work  that  is  now 
done  indifferently  well  (and  often  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice)  by  many  secretaries. 
Let  one  treasurer  handle  the  funds  for 
all  clubs,  keeping  an  account  for  each. 
<* 

Such  a  plan  is  practical.  It  will  work. 
Will  the  A.  P.  A.  try  to  work  it?  Can- 
didly, I  don't  think  that  it  will,  because 
it  never  stays  in  session  long  enough  to 
actually  become  a  deliberative  body.  The 
members  who  pay  their  own  way  go  from 
a  sense  of  duty  that  vanishes  quickly 
after  they  see  how  things  work  at  a  meet- 
ing, and  they  are  anxious  to  get  back 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  Most  of  those 
whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the  associa- 
tion go  for  that  reason,  all  of  them  re- 
main to  the  end  for  that  reason,  with  the 
result  that  most  of  the  legislation  is  done 
by  those  who  want  things  to  move  along 
about  as  they  have  been  moving. 

Furthermore,  given  time,  all  changes 


"The  Book  of  the 
Hamburgs" 

Is  a  complete  and  comprehensive  illustrated 
Standard  of  all  varieties  of  the  Hamburg  fowl, 

Written  by  THEO.  HEWES 

The  book  is  handsomely  and  profusely  illus- 
trated by  one  of  America's  best  poultry  artists. 
Contains  over  fifty  drawing,  showinn  idealty 
and  imperfections.  Every  section  fully  lllua- 
trated  aad  described. 

Correct  Methods  of  Scoring  and  Judging 

Given  in  language  that  can  be  understood  by 
all.  It  is  a  useful  and  handy  reference  book 
for  breeders  of  ail  varieties  of  fowls  and  should 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  poultry  fan- 
cier in  America.  •  .. 

By  a  careful  study  of  the  book  one  will  be 
enabled  to  mate  their  fowls  for  best  results.  It 
teaches  how  to  select  the  best  breeders  and  ex- 
hibition specimens  and  tells  how  to  show  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  valuable  book 
contains  forty-eight  pages  and  cover, is  printed 
on  best  quality  of  book  paper,  and  is  carefully 
tadexed.  f  rice  postpaid,  60  cents. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

AVe  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book  and 
Farm-Poultry  one  year,  both  for  only 
75  cents.   Send  all  orders  to 
Farm-Ponltry  Pub.  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


PET ALU  MA  BROODER  STOVE 

WITH   AUTOMATIC  OIL  PECULATOR. 


-.  By  its  use  more  and  better  chicks 
are  raised  with  one-half  the  labor. 
No  crowding;  no  chilling;  no  over- 
heating. Write  for  free  catalogue, 
which  gives  full  particulars  about 
this  wonderful  method  of  brooding. 

WE    PAY   THE  FREICHT. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove  Works 


NIGHT  SCENE. 


PETALl.MA, 


CALIFORNIA 


Breck's  Improved 
Brooder  Stove 

We  call  Special  Attention  to  oub  Latxst 
and  Most  Improved  Stove:  Absolutely  Safe: 
Fbee  From  Smoke  and  Smell. 

Made  of  the  Best  Galvanized  Steel. 

PRICE  $1.25. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

SI  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 
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Almost  as  Old 

As  the  Hills. 

Johnsons 
Anodynejiniment 

has  been  on  the  market  for  96  years 
and  has  been  curing  lameness,  cuts, 
burns,  bruises  all  that  time.   Try  it. 

25c,  three  times  as  much  50c.    All  dealers. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


How  to  Breed  and  Judge  Them 

By  THEO.  HEWES 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Complete  Treatise 
Ever  Published  on  this  Popular  Breed 


There  are  but  few  breeds  so  widely  advertised 
to-day  as  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  no  breed  in 
which  there  is  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  perfection. 

"RHODE  ISLAND  REDS;  HOW  TO 
BREED  AND  JUDGE  THEM" 
is  better  than  the 
"STANDARD  OF  PERFECTION" 

because  it  goes  into  detail  and  describes  every 
section,  with  numerous  illustrations,  showing  ideal 
and  defective  shape  and  color,  thus  making  scoring 
so  simple  that  any  one  can  understand.  Some 
sections  have  four  or  five  illustrations  showing  the 
several  defects  that  may  be  found  in  them,  with 
the  proper  discount  for  the  same  as  applied  by 
our  leading  Judges. 


Size  of  Book  1154x8%  inches.  Contains 
over  50  pases,  including  cover  which  is 
printed  in  three  colors,  and  all  on  good 
half-tone  paper.  -         PRICE  $1.00 


In  addition  to  this  most  complete  series  of  arti- 
cles on  scoring,  there  are  numerous  articles  from 
America's  foremost  Red  breeders  on  every  phase 
of  Red  Breeding.  This  book  tells  you  just  what 
you  want  to  know.  It  tells  you  how  to 
mate,  your  pens;  how  to  grow  your 
chicks;  how  to  select  your  show  birds; 
in  fact,  it  tells  you  how  to  grow,  exhibit 
and  make  money  out  of  Reds. 

This  book  is  sold  on  approval.  The  price  is 
$1.00.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
bargain,  send  us  back  the  book  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  copy  of  this  great  book  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  this  Poultry  Journal,  both  for  $1.25. 
DO  IT  NOW  and  be  up-to-date. 


that  are  to  take  place  can  take  place  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  A.  P.  A.  State  as- 
sociations will  be  promoted,  specialty 
clubs  may  federate  outside  of  it.  All  itn 
members  but  the  individual,  may  fall 
away,  without  any  action  upon  its  part, 
and  the  majority  of  the  individuals  don't 
care  anything  about  it,  anyway.  Mont  of 
them  paid  their  ten  dollars  to  be  rid  of 
the  importunities  of  solicitors,  and  are 
not  looking  for  anything  in  return. 


An  Omission. 


Our  attention  is  called,  by  Mr.  M.  V". 
Allen.  Ovid,  N.  V.,  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
last  Madison  Square  (iarden  show,  he 
also  won  ;Srd  on  Rose  Comb  Black  Min- 
orca Cockerel.  The  catalogue  failed  to 
give  him  credit  for  tbiis  winning,  hence 
its  omission  from  list  of 
lished  in  the  February 
publication. 


awards  as  pub- 
edition  of  our 


Sicilian  Buttercups. 


A 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


BREEDER  and  admirer  of  the 
Sicilian  Buttercups  sends  some 
notes  on  that  breed,  suggesting 
that  they  be  published  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  meet  "the  great  and  wide- 
spread public  interest  which  has  devel- 
oped" in  this  breed.  To  give  readers  dis- 
criminating information  about  any  new 
breed  usually  requires  that  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  those  who  are  promot- 
ing it  shall  be  liberally  discounted.  This 
case  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  so  I  shall 
give  the  notes  in  part,  furnishing  the 
general  introduction  myself,  and  making 
such  comments  upon  the  extracts  from 
the  notes  as  seem  necessary  to  give  correct 
ideas  of  them. 

The  Sicilian  Buttercup  is  a  fowl  of  the 
Italian  type  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  peculiarly  formed  comb,  which  some- 
one imagined  resembled  a  buttercup. 
Technically,  the  comb  of  the  Buttercup 
may  be  considered  either  as  an  elabora- 
tion of  a  leaf  comb  or  as  two  single  combs 
so  placed  that  they  form  a  sort  of  cup. 
Such  a  comb  is  a  breed  characteristic  be- 
cause it  is  made  such  by  artificial  selec- 
tion, just  as  all  breed  characters  are.  It 
is  not  peculiar  to  this  breed,  except  in 
the  sense  that  this  is  the  only  variety  of 
fowls  in  which  it  has  been  developed  as 
a  breed  character,  and  pains  taken  to 
give  finish  to  it.  The  type  of  comb  may 
occur,  and  often  does,  in  fowls  of  mixed 
ancestry  which  contained  Polish  or  Hou- 
dan  blood.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
spicuous when  this  is  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  Mediterranean  races  having  large 
single  combs.  The  size  and  shape  of  But- 
tercups are  also  what  would  come  from 
such  a  combination  of  races.  They  are 
of  the  general  ' '  Italian ' '  type,  perhaps  a 
little  heavier  and  plumper  than  the  aver- 
age Leghorns  of  today,  but  not  more  so 
than  some  modern  and  many  older  Leg- 
horn types.  In  color,  they  are  a  some- 
what variable  and  uneven  yellow,  with 
dark  tails,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  im- 
perfect lacing,  such  as  was  common  on 
Buff  Leghorns  twenty  years  ago.  In  fact, 
in  everything  but  shape  of  comb,  the 
Buttercup  strongly  suggests  the  ordinary 
Buff'  Leghorn  stock  before  good  color  was 
fairly  common  and  the  type  became  re- 
fined. 

Among  the  claims  made  by  the  breeder 
to  whom  reference  is  made  above,  are 
these :  — 

1.  — Buttercups  "are  egg  machines  of 
the  most  perfect  type,  laying  almost  con- 
tinuously the  year  round,  even  through 
the  molting  season  and  in  the  coldest 
weather. ' ' 

2.  —  "  The  eggs  are  large  and  white  in 
color,  very  attractive." 

3.  —  "The  chicks  mature  quickly  and 
often  start  laying  under  six  months  of 
age. ' ' 

4.  —  "  It  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
all  old  breeders  that  they  lay  as  well,  or 
better,  in  their  second,  and  even  third 
year,  as  when  younger." 

•5.  —  "They  are  almost  absolutely  non- 
setters." 

6.  —  "  They  are  remarkably  light  feed- 
ers, requiring  but  half  the  grain  ration 
consumed  by  many  other  breeds,  espe- 
cially when  allowed  to  roam  at  large." 

7.  —  "They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
practically  free  from  disease,  even  when 
subjected  to  close  confinement. ' ' 

8.  —  "  They  are  remarkably  tame  and 
gentle,  in  fact  entirely  free  from  the  ner- 
vous, wild  nature,  which  adheres  to  most 
other  great  egg  laying  varieties." 

9.  —  "  They  are  extremely  novel  and 
unique,  totally  unlike  any  and  all  others." 

In  comment  on  these  it  may  be  said :  — 
1 .  —  That  there  is  no  known  type  of 
"egg  machine,"  and  that  the  type  of  the 
Buttercup  is  a  common  type.  Many  hens 
of  that  type  are  great  layers,  also  many 
hens  not  of  that  type.    The  difference  in 


the  laying  of  fowls  of  the  active  Leghorn 
type  and  heavier  birds,  is  that  the  former 
are  easier  to  get  eggs  from,  and  give  better 
results  to  persons  of  little  experience  or 
who  care  for  them  in  an  indifferent  way. 

2  and  3. — These  are  common  attributes 
of  many  breeds.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Buttercups  surpass  others  in  them. 

4.  —  This  is  generally  true  of  all  light, 
active  breeds  when  given  good  care. 

5.  —  True  of  many  other  breeds,  and 
also  of  many  stocks  of  breeds  that  are  not 
classed  as  non-sitters. 

0.  —  A  vague  statement,  having — when 
analyzed  —  no  particular  meaning.  Any 
active  fowl  at  liberty  will  pick  up  all  it 
can.  I  don't  know  but  we  might  say  that 
any  normal,  healthy  fowl  would  do  so. 
A  comparison  of  a  breed  with  ' '  many 
other  breeds"  does  not  mean  anything. 
A  breed  which  comes  before  the  public 
as  a  candidate  for  favor  is  compared  with 
others  of  its  own  class. 

7.  —  All  stock  is  hardy  and  vigorous, 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  way  it  is 
handled.  There  is  no  breed  or  variety 
that  is  practically  free  from  disease  under 
conditions  which  develop  disease. 

8.  — This  is  again  a  question  of  treat- 
ment. Many  small  flocks  of  Leghorns  are 
very  tame.  When  a  poultry  keeper  gets 
so  many  birds  that  he  has  little  time  to 
fuss  with  them  the  flock  generally  be- 
comes shy. 

9.  —  The  only  novel  thing  about  the 
breed  is  the  form  of  the  comb. 

For  those  who  want  to  consider  the 
Buttercups  on  their  merits,  and  on  the 
possibilities  of  their  becoming  popular,  I 
may  say  that,  like  all  breeds  distinguished 
only  by  one  odd  feature,  this  can  appeal 
to  only  the  few  who  like  that  odd  feature 
and  do  not  tire  of  it.  Those  who  do  not 
find  the  comb  attractive  will  soon  drop 
them.  The  breeding  of  Buttercups  will 
present  two  problems  of  interest  to  breed- 
ers for  the  satisfaction  of  working  them 
out :  First,  the  improvement  of  the  pres- 
ent color;  second,  the  development  of 
other  colors. 

As  to  popularity :  There  is  a  place  for 
everything,  and  among  all  the  poultry 
keepers  in  the  land  this  type  should  find 
many  friends,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  ever  figure  among  the  leaders. 


Editor  McReynolds  on 
Judging. 


Uniform 


Says  my  friend  McReynolds  in  Southern 
Poullnjman,  "  '  A  more  uniform  system  of 
judging'  is  again  bobbing  up,  and  no 
other  six  words  can  be  put  together  that 
will  convey  a  more  ridiculous  idea.  Uni- 
form scoring  is  impossible,  not  only  when 
applied  to  two  or  more  men,  but  when  ap- 
plied to  the  work  of  an  individual.  When 
a  man  can  score  a  fowl  twice  alike  it  is 
routine  scoring,  and  when  two  men  score 
a  fowl  alike  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
accident.  The  men  advocating  it  are 
destitute  of  common  powers  of  under- 
standing." 

The  last  sentence  is  a  little  severe.  It 
isn't  a  case  of  having  common  powers  of 
understanding,  but  of  using  them.  Too 
often  people  don't  stop  to  think  before 
they  speak  on  matters  of  this  kind.  At 
first  thought  it  seems  that  judges  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  the  birds  alike.  On  sec- 
ond thought,  if  we  take  it,  it  will  occur  to 
us  that  as  there  is  nothing  else  under 
heaven  in  which  any  considerable,  num- 
ber of  people  think  alike,  uniform  judg- 
ing is  inconceivable. 


AT  1913  BOSTON  SHOW 

We  won  first,  seoontl  an»l  third  OD  dressed  Wy- 
;iiulott«'  chickens.    FlrHt  on  ilrt'MHiHl  Wyandotte 

(owl  and  second  and  third  on  White  Wyandotte 

eggs.  Ii  you  waul  White  \V > iimlottes  that 
are  white,  lull  breasted  show  or  murket  birds, 
try  oui-8.  Incubator  vuu*  110  per  1U0.  A  few 
day  old  chicks  t'iu  per  101).  About  11X1  good 
pullets  from  $3  to  $6  each. 
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FOR  SALE. 

80  Acru  Poultry  I'll]  in,  with  houses  for  1,000 
birds.  Hot  water  brooding  system  for  Htxi  chicks: 
(rood  bam;  city  water:  fruit  tree*,  etc.  Klectrlcs 
pass  door.  Five  minutes  walk  to  Hteain  depot.  Best 
location  In  the  Htate.  Also  250  White  Hock  pullets, 
Tolman  strain  and  beauties. 

HIGHLAND  CITY  POULTRY  FARM, 

407  Maple  St.,  MARLBORO,  >l  .\SS. 


OCULUM  grows  the  finest  fowls  you 
ever  saw — a  free  trial.    Ad.  page  77. 


Farm- Poultry  Pub.  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 

T  tmj,  wh«D  writing  adrcrtlstri,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FAR/I-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-plMM  th«m-«nd  taalp  M. 
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Orpingtons 

Black,  Buff  and  White 


Specimen  illustration  (much  reduced) 

A COMPLETE  AND  AUTHORITA- 
TIVE TEXT  BOOK  and  Instruc- 
tive Treatise  devoted  to  the  Orpington 
Fowl,  the  most  popular  breed  in 
England  and  one  of  the  leading  favor- 
ites of  Standard-bred  Poultry  in 
America.  This  book  (8o  large  pages 
and  cover)  tells  how  to  select  breeders 
and  how  to  mate  for  best  results. 
Care,  feeding  and  management  fully 
discussed. 

Edited  by 
J.  H.  DREVENSTEDT, 

Breeder  and  Judge  of  twenty-five  years' 
experience  and  member  of  Standard 
Revision  Committee  1898, 1905  and  1910 

Fully  Illustrated  by 
F.  L.  Sewell,  A.  O.  Schilling,  I.  W. 
Burgess  and  others. 

CONTENTS 

Chapter  I— Orpington  Origin 
Chapter  II— Orpington  Type 
Chapter  III— Black  Orpingtons 
Chapter  IV— Buff  Orpingtons 
Chapter  V— White  Orpingtons 
Chapter  VI— Non-Standard  Varieties. 
Chapter  VII— Orpingtons  as  Exhibition  Fowl 
Chapter  VIII— What  Breeders  Say 
Chapter  IX— Orpingtons  as  Utility  Fowl 

THE  MOST  VALUABLE  FEATURE  OF  ALL 

Text  and  Illustrations  arebased  on  the  changes 
in  the  1910  American  Standard  of  Perfection 

Tells  what  cfeangei  were  made,  why  (hey  were  made 
and  how  they  will  affect  the  matins  and  breading  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  the  breeders  of  Orpingtoai. 
Progressive  breeders  and  exhibitors  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this 
book.  Teit  supplemented  by  OTer  sixty  illustrations, 
by  Sewell,  Schilling  and  Bnrgess,  a  study  in  pictures 
that  will  prove  valuable  to  breeders,  bringing  clearly 
before  the  eyes  of  all  Orpington  admirers,  in  the 
minutest  detail,  every  point  of  valne  in  the  fowl.  The 
text  and  illustrations  not  only  bring  the  book  down  to 
date,  but  anticipate  the  advancement  of  the  bread  far 
years  to  come. 

The  book  consists  of  80  large  pages,  S'.'iU'-?,  is 
printed  on  first-class  paper  and  bound  in  a  haadsam* 
cover. 

"     PRICE  75  CENTS,  POSTPAID 

or  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  Farm-Poultry  for  one  year, 
both  for  only  $1 .00.  Send  all  orders 
to  Farm-Poultry  Pab.  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


In  this  department  the  editor  will  ancwer  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions on  poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal 
views  which  can  be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 


I  '.'...;..::;itl'.. !..<  u.i   ;dt.; \iJ-\i. 


Keeping  Hen  Manure.  (C.  W.  Si)  — 
"  Noting  your  article  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  on  '  The  Place  of 
Poultry  in  Balanced  Agriculture,'  I  am 
led  to  inquire  if  you  have  at  hand  any 
reference  to  book,  magazine  or  bulletin 
which  tells  the  proper  way  to  care  for 
and  to  use  hen  manure  in  the  vegetable, 
(lower  or  fruit  garden? 

' '  Also  does  (ierman  peat  moss  used 
under  the  roosts  tend  to  lessen  the  value 
of  the  manure  for  use  in  the  drills  for 
seed  sowing?  I  have  found  it  a  most 
satisfactory  absorbent,  thereby  reducing 
odor,  at  the  least  possible  expense  of 
labor  in  keeping  stirred  so  as  to  make  it 
light  and  porous.  It  can  be  readily 
ground  in  the  clover  cutter,  so  as  to  make 
a  fine,  light  bed  for  the  droppings." 

If  droppings  are  so  dry  that  they  will 
not  heat,  they  may  be  kept  in  boxes, 
barrels  or  bins,  or  even  in  a  pile  under 
cover  until  they  are  to  be  used.  If  they 
are  not  dry,  it  is  better  to  compost  them 
with  other  manure,  if  one  has  it,  or  with 
any  litter,  leaves,  earth,  etc.,  available, 
as  when  not  mixed  they  make  a  rapid, 
intense  heat,  and  much  of  the  fertilizing 
value  is  lost.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year 
hen  manure  may  be  applied  directly  to 
growing  crops.  I  would  not  use  it  in 
drills  at  seeding  time  unless  it  was  much 
diluted.  It  is  rather  strong  for  young 
plants  when  it  comes  in  close  contact 
with  them.  On  land  that  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  will  start  plants  well,  I  prefer 
to  apply  hen  manure  between  the  rows  of 
small  vegetables  or  around  hills  of  corn 
and  work  in  lightly  with  the  hoe.  Peat 
moss  I  have  never  used,  but  it  should  add 
to  the  value  of  the  manure  as  fertilizer. 
The  greatest  danger  in  using  hen  manure 
is  in  applying  it  too  strong. 

Wants  Advice  Where  to  Buy.  (C. 

P.  N. )  —  "As  a  reader  of  your  valued 
paper,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  the  ad- 
dress of  a  W.  P.  Rock  breeder  who  con- 
scientiously uses  the  Standard  and  still 
holds  health,  strength  and  vigor  as  his 
main  ideal,  and  whose  strain  is  estab- 
lished by  years  of  skillful  breeding  and 
raising,  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  give  full  value." 

That's  one  of  the  things  I  can't  do, 
except  to  refer  Mr.  N.  to  our  advertising 
columns.  All  well  bred  stock  of  the  va- 
riety conforms  to  his  specifications  in  a 
reasonable  degree.  How  far  any  stock 
would,  in  his  opinion,  meet  his  specifica- 
tions, 1  cannot  know.  Stock  that  he 
might  consider  just  what  he  wanted,  I 
might  consider  very  ordinary  stock,  and 
vice  versa.  Birds  that  I  considered  well 
worth  the  price,  he  might  think  not  worth 
half  the  price  paid,  and  vice  versa.  This 
only  as  far  as  the  correspondent  and  I  are 
concerned.  The  seller  also  would  have 
his  ideas  which  might  not  agree  with 
either  Mr.  N's  or  mine.  All  that  a  paper, 
or  an  editor  can  do,  is  to  accept  only  the 
advertising  of  persons  who  are  presumed 
to  be  reliable,  and  then  let  buyers  and 
sellers  do  their  business.  If  differences 
arise,  we  try  to  get  them  adjusted.  If 
well  founded  complaints  against  an  ad- 
vertiser become  numerous  we  drop  his 
advertising. 

Cement  Floors.  (E.  11.  K.)  —  "What 
is  your  opinion  of  cement  floors  for  poul- 
try houses?  " 

That  depends  upon  the  location  and  the 
circumstances.  On  a  light,  well  drained 
soil  I  prefer  earth  floors.  Where  the  soil 
is  not  suitable  for  earth  floors,  or  the 
expense  of  renewing  them  is  too  great, 
either  wood  or  cement  should  be  used. 
If  the  house  was  to  have  a  floor  at  the 
ground  level  and  to  be  permanent,  I 
would  rather  have  cement  than  wood. 
An  objection  sometimes  made  to  cement 
floors  is  that  when  rats  get  under  them, 
the  beasts  are  not  easily  dislodged.  A 


wood  floor  may  be  taken  up,  the  rats 
killed,  and  the  floor  replaced.  The  rats 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  established 
under  any  kind  of  floor.  The  best  way  I 
have  found  to  keep  rats  out  is  to  have 
one  or  more  good  cats  on  the  premises. 

Grit.   Potatoes.   Keeping  Eggs.  (G. 

S. )  —  "  Is  it  necessary  for  laying  hens  to 
have  other  grit  in  addition  to  oyster 
shells? 

"  Can  potatoes  which  are  sprouting  be 
fed  to  chickens  raw  as  a  green  food? 

"  How  long  can  eggs  be  kept  from  time 
of  laying  to  time  of  putting  in  incubator, 
and  must  they  be  kept  in  any  particular 
position?  " 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  grit  to  hens 
supplied  with  shell.  It  is  the  digestible 
mineral  matter  in  any  grit,  not  its 
"grinding"  value,  that  benefits.  Pota- 
toes may  be  fed  as  a  succulent  food,  but 
are  not  a  green  food.  Eggs  should  not  be 
kept  over  two  weeks  before  being  set.  Up 
to  that  time  there  is  not  much  difference 
due  to  age  noticeable  in  the  hatching  re- 
sults, and  sometimes  eggs  that  are  older 
hatch  well  and  give  good  chickens,  but, 
as  a  rule,  eggs  over  two  weeks  old  will 
not  give  good  hatches  of  strong  chicks. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  place  eggs  in  any 
particular  position,  when  kept  as  short  a 
period  as  two  weeks  under  proper  condi- 
tions, that  is  at  a  temperature  of  between 
40°  and  50°.  The  object  of  turning  eggs, 
and  of  placing  them  on  the  small  end,  is 
to  prevent  the  yolk  from  adhering  to  the 
shell.  It  will  not  do  this  anyway  until 
the  contents  of  the  egg  begin  to  break  up, 
at  whicl.  stage  the  egg  is  not  fit  for  incu- 
bation. 

Roup  Remedy.  (R.  T.  W. )  —  "  Will 
you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  a  good  roup 
remedy,  which  can  be  made  cheaply  and 
which  will  prevent  as  well  as  cure  cases 
that  are  not  too  far  advanced?" 

There  are  many  remedies  for  roup  that 
have  virtue  both  to  prevent  and  to  cure, 
but  the  best  prevention  and  the  best  cure 
is  fresh  air.  The  medicinal  remedies  of 
various  kinds  are  really  correctives  of 
wrong  conditions,  applied  to  the  bird  in- 
stead of  to  the  conditions.  The  right  way 
to  proceed  is  to  make  the  conditions  what 
they  should  be.  But,  if  a  poultry  keeper 
prefers  to  maintain  conditions  that  are 
not  right,  and  to  give  his  birds  medical 
treatment  for  the  effects  of  those  condi- 
tions, any  of  the  common  remedies  made 
and  sold  for  roup  are  helpful,  and  many 
cases  are  benefitted  by  giving  such  reme- 
dies as  people  would  themselves  use  for 
colds. 

Feed  for  Chicks.    (W.  C.  H.)  —  "I 

was  thinking  of  doing  a  little  co-operative 
buying  of  poultry  feeds  for  my  neighbor- 
hood. Here  are  a  few  questions  which  I 
should  appreciate  to  have  you  answer.  I 
feel  that  there  is  too  much  corn  in  the 
ready  mixed  feeds,  but,  if  it  is  going  to 
cost  more  to  mix  my  own  ration  than  to 
buy  a  mixed  feed,  will  it  pay  to  mix  it, 
results  to  be  expected  considered?  What 
do  you  consider  a  balanced  grain  feed  for 
this  season?" 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  be- 
cause it  gives  a  key  to  answers  to  the 
others,  1  would  feed  young  chickens  at 
this  or  any  other  season  principally  on 
cracked  corn,  giving  a  little  wheat  by  way 
of  variety,  and  making  a  mash  of  corn 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  The  proportions 
of  meal  and  bran  in  the  mash  at  this  time 
of  year  would  be  about  two  parts  meal  to 
one  part  bran,  if  I  mixed  a  bran  espe- 
cially for  the  chicks.  If  I  were  mixing  a 
mash  for  old  fowls,  too,  1  would  use  less 
meal  and  more  bran.  As  a  rule,  we  add 
a  little  meat  scrap  when  the  birds,  either 
young  or  old,  cannot  get  it  by  foraging. 
The  grain  products  in  a  food  combination 
do  not  have  to  be,  and  in  fact  cannot  be 
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advertiser  is  at  once  apparent,  enabling  the  buyer  to  immediately  locate  advertisements 
of  any  particular  kind  in  which  he  may  be  interested. 


ANCONAS. 


OHKl'PAltD'.S  famous  Anconas.  The  world's 
O  best.  First  world's  greatest  shows,  including 
London,  England,  Madison.  Square  and  Cleveland. 
Greatest  egg  record— 256  average.   Catalogue  free. 

Cecil  Sheppard,  Berea,  Ohio.  10-6 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS.    Eggs  from  fine 
utility  flocks,  Sheppard  strain,  $8  per  100.  Good 


marking,  heavy  layers. 

Tewana  Poultry  Farm,  Standlsh,  Mass. 


3-J 


ANCONA  COCKERELS.  $3.50  up.  Egg  orders 
booked.    Catalog  for  a  stamp. 

R.  W.  Van  Hoesen,  Frankllnville,  N.  Y. 
Editor  Ancona  World,  President  Ancona  Club.  2-2 


ANCONA  EGG  RANCH.  C.  G.  Miller.  South 
Paris,  Maine.  Large  stock.  Prize  winning 
Anconas.  Wonder  bird  of  the  poultry  world.  Sbep- 
pard-Blencoe  strains  direct.  Best  Ancona  blood  in 
America.  Hen  hatched,  hen  brooded,  range  raised, 
open  housed.  Absolutely  no  white  diarrhea  in  flock. 
Chicks,  25  for  $6;  50  for  $11 :  100  for  $20.  High  fertil- 
ity hatching  eggs,  15  for  $2;  50  for  $6;  100  for  £10. 
Parcel  Post  and  expressage  prepaid.  3-3 

ANCONAS  —  DARK,  VIGOROUS,  winte- 
layers,  field  foragers,  ribbon  winners.  Sell 
eggs  all  the  year,  and  make  money.  Write  today  for 
prices.  C.  W.  Simonds,  Homestead,  Pa.  3-1 


BANTAMS. 

BLACK  Tailed  Japanese  Bantams.  Stock,  eggs. 
Buttonwood  Poultry  Yards,  S.  Swansea,  Mass.  3-9 


BONE  CUTTERS. 


MANN'S  Bone  Cutter,  No.  7,  half  price;  perfect. 
Centuryhurst  Poultry  Yards,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


BR  AH  MAS. 

J'  TGHT  BRAHMAS  exclusively.  Thorough- 
bred,  farm  raised.   Selected  eggs,  $5  per  100; 
$1  for  13.   Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Ct.  1-6 

IGHT  BRAHMAS,  bred  years  solely  for 


L 


Eggs,  $1.25  per  dozen;  $6  per  hundred. 

Joseph  Mason,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  3-1 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  OF  QUALITY  —  stand- 
ard bred,  trap  nested,  utility  and  exhibition. 
Winning  at  Boston,  Providence,  Brockton,  Worces- 
ter. Mating  list.  Dr.  Q.  H.  Merrill,  Dudley,  Mass.  3-1 

T  IGHT  Brahnias  of  large,  vigorous,  standard 
I  J  bred  excellent  winter  laying  kind.  My  stock  is 
the  b»st  obtainable.  Eggs,  $2  s  tting:  $6  per  100;  76% 
fertility  guar.    L.  L.  TJuangst,  Hingham,  Mass.  3-1 

LIGHT  Brahmas.  Eggs  from  fast  laying,  exhib- 
ition birds.  S.  S.  Newton,  Ballston  Spa.,  N.Y.  3-3 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  Bred  and  reared  the 
natural  way  on  a  free  range.  Of  the  breeding 
stock,  males  not  related  to  females,  hence  strong 
chicks.    Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50  per  13. 

J.  H.  VYatlington,  Tenafly,  N.  J.  3-1 


BREEDING  STOCK. 


PURE  bred  Wyandottes,  Hocks,  Leghorns,  etc. 
Stock,  eggs.  J.  Crouthamel,  Francouia,  Pa.  2-4 

T71XTENSIVE  cat.  free,  Varieties  Prize  Poultry, 
fh  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  guineas,  bantams,  bares, 
dogs.   15  eggs  $1.      Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa.  3-3 

CAMPINES. 

CULVER  CAMPINES-  Eggs  from  pen  headed 
IO    by  1st  prize  male,  $4  per  15. 

Elmer  W.  Palmer,  Route  1.  Catskill,  N.  Y.  2-4 


CHICKS. 

WHII'li  Wyandotte  slock:  baby  chicks,  eggs. 
\V.  Leghorn,  B.  P.  Rock,  K.  I.  lint  baby  clin  ks 
and  custom  hatching.   Cliff  P.  Yards,  YanUc,  CI.  3-J 


f\t  \/A  WHITE  Wyapdotte 

O"  "wvJ  reasonable  prices  from  our 
Ity  stock. 


chicks  for  sale  at 
rand  lit i  1  - 

W.  Peaslee,  Bedford,  N.  H.    2  4 


CUSTOM  HATCHING     Hall  Mi  loth  tncu- 
y  bators.  Baby  Barred  Kock Chicks.  For  circular, 
address  Kox-Holt,  239  Mlnot  Ave.,  Auburn.  Me.  2-3 

HA  BY  CHICKS  from  farm  bred,  rugged 
stock.  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds,  K.  C. 
Buff  ami  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Circular  fiee. 
White  Creek  Hatchery,  West  Rupert,  Vermont.  3-3 

OLl>  CHIX.  WHITE  ROCKS,  Single 
.1  /    Comb  Keds.  $15  per  ion. 

Luther  Kobblns,  Box  A,  Hollis  Depot,  N.  H.  3-1 


HITE  WYANDOTTE  chicks  from  yearling 
hens  aud  ear  ly  hatched  cockerels    The  com- 
bination that  will  produce  the  results  you  expect. 
Fold-r  on  request.  F.  M.  Wilson,  Klttery  Depot,  Me.  1 

BOSE  COMB  RED  and  S.  C.  Wbi'e  Leghorn 
•  chicks,  $12.00  per  11X1;  eggs  $5.  Kellerstrass 
White  Orpington  chicks,  2Uc.  each.  Quality  guar- 
anteed.       Mvi  on  J.  Morse,  East  Berlin,  Conn.  3-1 


CHICK  FEED. 


"1  AON 'T  TURN  YOUR  CHICKS  into  fertll- 
-L'  Izers.  Let  them  live  to  fill  the  egg  basket  and 
the  frying  pan.  Use  Orr's  Cblck  Feed.  The  greatest 
article  now  offered.  It's  the  utmost  in  a  chick  feed. 
Sound  and  sweet;  will  not  get  musty;  aids  in  pre- 
venting white  diarrhea.  Send  for  circular  and  price 
list.  Wm.  Orr  cfc  Sons,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

DOCS. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  AND  DALM A  ITANS. 
(coach  dogs)  the  gentleman's  kind;  pedigreed 
and  eligible  to  registration.      Crescent  Farms, 
Home  of  the  Indian  Game,  So.  Duxbury,  Mass.  3-1 

DOMINIQUES. 


CHARTER'S  GENUINE  DOMINIQUES 
'  cleaned  up  the  Boston  Show  again.  The  best 
birds  I  ever  owned  for  sale  cheap.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. A.  Q.  Carter,  Freeport,  Maine.  3-1 

DUCKS. 


TRIO  OF  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS. 
$15.00.   Pure  white  egg6,  $3.00  per  sitting. 
Bob  Seeds  &  Daughter,  Birmingham,  Pa.  1-3 

INDIAN  RUNNERS,  high   class  trios,  $5.00. 
Write  wants.   M.  Lyster,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  2-2 


WHITE  EGG, 
Real  egg  machines. 


English,  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
No  better  flock  In  New 
England.   Eggs,  12,  $3;  40,  fS:  100,  $15. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  R  324.  Holden,  Mass. 

CIROCKFORD'S  Indian  Runners.  Fawn  and 
J  White.  Layers  of  white  eggs.  Standard  bred ; 
prizes  at  best  shows.      Crockford,  Bristol,  R.  I.  3-1 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS,  PRIZE  WIN  - 
NEKS.  Boston  Show,  1913.  Wonderful  lay- 
ers. Eggs  from  best  pens,  $3  per  12.  S.  C.  Ancona 
eggs,  $1.50  per  13.  Silver  Campine  eggs,  $3  per  13. 
Fawn  and  White  Runner  eggs,  $1.50  per  12.  From 
thoroughbred,  splendid  stock. 

Tewana  Poultry  Farm,  Standish,  Mass.  31 

T3AIRS  fine  White  Runner  Ducks.  $10.  Filteen 
JL    eggs,  S3  to  $6.         Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  Runner  Ducks, 
derful  layers  of  pure  white  eggs.   Eggs  $2  per 


13. 


Walton  strain;  won- 
!  eggs.    Eggs  $2  per 
F.  Holbrook,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  3-2 


BUNNER  Ducks;  Valentine's.  12  eggs  si. 25;  24 
$2.  Cir.   R.  Richmond,  R.  6,  Windsor.  Vt.  3-1 


A  rUSCOVY  Duck  eggs,  prize  winning  stock, 
-i-'-i- 1 


.  *1 

per  dozen.   Geo.  F.  Stone.  Littletou,  Mass.  3-1 

WHITE  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  12  eggs  $2.25.  Ion 
eggs  $15.  H.  Sehowe,  Jr.,  New  Bremen,  O.  3-3 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  I  am  booking 
orders  now  for  both  Fawn  and  White  and  English 
Penciled  Ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching  as  good  as  the 
best.   State  your  wants  and  write  for  prices. 

G.  I.  Hamlin,  So.  Waterford,  Me.  3-1 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  — The  coming 
duck;  they  outlay  all  others;  try  them  and  be 
convinced.  Eggs,  $1.25  for  12;  $7  per  100.  White  egg 
strain;  get  in  early;  booking  orders  now. 

Oliver  Hoover,  Riverside,  Pa.  3-3 

 EGGS.  

T71GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  birds  thatwiu 
XLi  and  breed  winners.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Day  old  chicks  in  Reds. 

C.  W.  Green,  Amherst,  N.  H.  3-3 


EIBBONS  at  Buffalo,  Hornell.  Silvercreek,  Fre- 
1  donia,  etc.  S.  C.  White  Leghorus;  S.  and  K.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Send  for  mating  list.  Eggs 
reasonable.  A.  A.  Lucas.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  3-1 

EGGS  — G.  S.  Bantams,  S.  C.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  S. 
Campines.   D.  S.  Browuell.  Springfield,  Vt.  3-2 

T-^GGS  FOR  HATCHING,  $1  and  $2  per  sitting. 
Hi  Baby  chicks  15  and  25  cents  each.  From  prize 
winning  and  heavy  laying  strains  of  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Drop  a  postal  for  1913  mating  list. 

Earl  Flanders.  Lakeport,  N.  H.   3  1 


EOSE  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  from 
pens  headed  by  1st  cock  aud  1st  e'k'l,  Boston, 
1913,  containing  also  winners  of  lsts  at  Providence 
and  Brockton.  Eggs,  $3  a  sitting;  2  sittings,  $5.  Other 
matiiigs,  same  blood  and  good  hirds,  r^rgs  $2;  3  sit- 
tings $5:  aNo  first  class  Buff  Rocks,  same.  Baby 
chicks.    Nathan  B.  Hartford,  Bournedale,  Mass.  3-2 

A FEW  MttliitTs  from  first  White  Wyandotte  pen 
at  New  London  show;  also  some  fine  White 
Rocks.   Eggs,  $1.50  per  15,  either  breed. 

Herbert  A.  Lamphere,  West  Mystic.  Conn.  3-1 

BARRED  ROCKS,  Columbian  Rocks  and  Col- 
umbian Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Stock 
all  sold.    Circular.    Moneyworth   Poultry  Farm, 
Samuel  Davis,  Prop.,  Warner,  N.  H.  3-1 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS  $4 
per  11:  tenth  year.  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
horn eggs  $1  50  per  15.  Best  laying  strain.  Fertility 
guaranteed.  F.  L.  Morse,  Hancock,  Vt.  3-2 

MAINE  bred  stock.  Circular  free.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  LeghornB  and  White  Run- 
ner Ducks  bred  from  heavy  laying  trapnested  stock. 
Eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.   Prices  low. 

Oak  Hill  Poultry  Co.,  Winterport,  Maine.  3-1 


To  say,  when  writing  advertiser*,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them— and  help  us. 
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accurately  "  balanced."  Each  grain  is 
in  itself  a  combination  of  the  several 
principal  food  elements,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  composition  between  the  princi- 
pal grains,  are  in  many  of  the  cases 
compared,  less  than  differences  between 
different  lots  of  the  same  grain. 

Prepared  mixtures  are  principally  of 
cracked  corn  because  corn  is  the  cheapest 
grain  and  there  is  nothing  better.  The 
other  grains  added  give  some  variety, 
that  is,  such  of  them  as  are  eaten.  In 
many  cases,  probably  in  most  cases,  the 
feeder  does  not  observe  closely  enough  to 
know  what  is  wasted.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  do  so.  Suppose  1  feed  chicks  a  mix- 
tare  under  such  conditions  that  1  can  see 
just  what  they  eat,  and  that  I  find  that 
they  eat  the  corn  quickly,  pick  out  a  few 
other  seeds  and  then  either  will  not  eat 
until  very  hungry;  that  while  they  might 
eat  corn,  or  wheat  if  given  them,  they 
will  go  hungry  for  a  long  time  before  they 
will  clean  up  what  they  left  from  the  last 
feeding.  What  am  I  going  to  do'.'  As  a 
practical  poultryman,  my  object  is  to 
grow  chickens,  not  to  make  them  eat  cer- 
tain things.  So  that  if  the  food  contains 
things  that  the  chicks  do  not  eat  readily, 
I  prefer  to  leave  them  out,  or  to  buy  food 
without  them.  The  greatest  value  of  the 
mixed  feeds  sold  for  chicks  is  in  the 
quality  of  the  corn.  This  is  usually  se- 
lected with  care  and  handled  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition,  and  is  therefore  often 
much  better  than  the  cracked  corn  which 
the  poultryman  buys  of  the  grain  dealer. 
If  I  could  buy  good  cracked  corn  at,  say, 
$1.50  a  hundred,  and  a  mixture  of  75% 
or  .  80%  corn  at  $2,  I  would  take  the 
former  every  time.  But  if  the  only 
cracked  corn  I  could  get  was  damaged,  so 
that  it  was  an  unsafe  food  for  young 
chickens,  I  would  buy  a  mixed  feed  con- 
taining good  com,  even  if  I  had  to  pay 
several  times  as  much  for  it,  and  knew 
that  the  most  of  the  other  things  in  the 
mixture  would  be  wasted.  In  other 
words,  corn  is  our  staple  food  for  chicks 
and  poultry,  and  the  rule  to  follow  is  to 
get  good  corn,  at  market  price  if  possible, 
but  otherwise  pay  a  premium  for  it,  up  to 
the  price  at  which  some  other  grain,  as 
wheat,  would  be  cheaper. 

White  Egg  Fowls  for  Meat.    (R.  G. 

M.) — "A  white  egg  American  breed  is 
being  exploited  as  you  perhaps  know. 
Do  you  consider  that  it  possesses  advan- 
tages superior  to  good  heavy  I^eghorns 
from  a  good  laying  strain?  " 

The  "White  Egg  Americans"  that  I 
have  seen  would  meet  more  demands  for 
table  poultry  than  Leghorns.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  a  cross  hetween  White  Leg- 
horns and  White  Plymouth  Pocks.  The 
females  look  just  like  hens  I  have  had 
from  a  cross  of  White  Leghorn  male  on 
Barred  Rock  females.  The  object  of  a 
white  egg  breed  of  the  American  class 
type  is  not  solely  to  get  a  white  egg  but  to 
get  a  good  market  fowl  that  will  lay  a 
white  egg.  Ordinary  Leghorns  do  not 
make  good  table  poultry.  Leghorns  may 
be  bred  to  a  type  that  will  give  good 
broilers,  and  good  small  fowls,  and  a 
better  profit  realized  on  the  meat  end  of 
production,  without  losing  anything  on 
eggs,  but  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  way 
of  avoiding  losses  on  Leghorns  kept  pri- 
marily for  eggs,  not  as  good  policy  for  a 
market  poultry  grower. 

Feeding    and   Breeding  Questions. 

(E.  A.  H.)  —  "What  proportions  of 
mash  and  hard  grain  should  fowls  con- 
sume9 l)o  you  consider  salt  in  the  mash 
essential,  and  if  so,  how  much  should  be 
added  to  each  ten  quarts?  Do  you  think 
potassium  permangenate  in  the  drinking 
water  advisable?  I  see  some  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  recommend  its  use. 
We  selected  a  breeding  pen  of  our  finest 
and  best  developed  White  Leghorn  pul- 
lets last  fall  and  while  they  began  laving 
earlier  they  have  not  laid  nearly  as  many 
eggs  as  a  pen  of  inferior  birds.  Which 
pen  in  such  a  case  would  you  breed 
from?" 

In  the  long  run  the  most  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  by  making  the  mash 
about  one-third  of  the  daily  ration.  If  a 
wet  mash  is  given  this  is  accomplished  by 
giving  what  they  will  clean  up  soon  after 
feeding  once  a  day.  When  a  dry  mash 
is  kept  before  them  all  the  time  the  best 
plan  is  to  feed  about  the  same  amount  of 
grain  as  when  wet  mash  is  fed  and  let  the 
birds  eat  what  dry  mash  they  will.  A 
common  fault  in  feeding  dry  mash  is  to 


feed  short  on  grain  in  order  to  compel 
the  birds  to  eat  large  quantities  of  mash. 
They  are  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  the 
mash  contains  a  great  deal  of  meat,  and 
if  that  is  the  case,  the  forced  feeding  of 
meat  is  likely  to  give  good  results  for  a 
little  while  and  then  make  trouble. 

If  fowls  are  fed  much  table  scraps  in 
the  mash,  they  do  not  need  salt.  Other- 
wise it  is  a  good  plan  to  put,  a  little  in  the 
mash  —  about  a  tablespoonful  to  a  10  or 
L2  quart  pail  of  feed. 

It  may  be  advisable,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, to  use  permangenate  of  pot- 
ash or  some  other  preparation  in  the 
drinking  water,  but  P  would  not  do  it 
except  for  a  definite  purpose  and  for  a 
short  period.  To  dose  fowls  regularly  is, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  wrong. 
It  indicates  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  correct,  by  the  use  of  drugs,  conditions 
which  should  be  corrected  by  proper  san- 
itation. Some  experiment  stations  keep 
poultry  under  bad  conditions  and  some 
experiment  station  men  are  far  too  ready 
to  recommend  the  regular  use  of  drugs 
and  chemicals  for  various  purposes. 
Again,  there  are  some  cases  where  the 
experiment  stations  either  do  not  make 
the  conditions  under  which  a  preparation 
is  to  be  used  as  plain  as  they  should,  or  a 
reader  does  not  read  closely  enough  to 
get  what  is  said. 

I  would  breed  from  the  best  birds  I  had 
whether  they  had  been  surpassed  as  lay- 
ers by  somewhat  inferior  birds  or  not. 
An  important  point  to  consider  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  is  what  reasons  there  may 
have  been  for  the  poorer  performance  of 
the  birds  considered  the  best.  Qther 
things  being  equal,  these  are  usually  the 
best  layers.  Still  another  point  to  con- 
sider is  that  the  birds  that  lay  best  through 
the  winter  are  not  likely  to  produce  the 
best  layers  of  the  next  season. 


FORMULAS. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED. 


A.  L.  Sparks. 


The  many  friends  of  A.  L.  Sparks,  of 
Swainton,  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  will 
regret  to  learn  of  his  death  in  Philadel- 
phia, February  3,  1913.  A  friend,  Mrs. 
L.  Maile,  of  3958  North  5th  St.,  looked 
after  him  during  his  last  days,  he  having 
been  an  invalid  for  a  year  previous  to  his 
death.    Mr.  Sparks  was  74  years  old. 

Mr.  Sparks  was  a  prominent  breeder  of 
White  Wyandottes  and  president  of  the 
Fanciers'  Association  of  New  Jersey  at 
one  time.  When  poultry  shows  were 
held  in  Newark  he  did  his  best  work,  and 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  remem- 
ber his  invariable  courtesy  and  kindness. 
With  T.  Farrar  Rackham,  of  East  Orange, 
now  retired,  Mr.  Sparks  had  much  to  do 
with  the  good  work  now  going  on  in  the 
interest  of  poultrymen  in  New  Jersey, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they 
could  see  but  the  beginning  of  its  fruition. 

John  Enget.,  Jr. 


A  Book  by  W.  H.  Card. 


"  Laws  Governing  the  Breeding  of 
Standard  Fowls,"  by  W.  H.  Card;  54 
pages ;  bound  in  paper.  Published  by  the 
author,  Manchester,  Conn.    Price,  $1. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  contents.  It  is  not  a 
full  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  a  state- 
ment of  the  author's  views  and  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  those  laws  or  principles 
which  to  him  seem  most  important  Mr. 
Card  is  a  good  breeder,  a  good  judge, 
and,  of  course,  a  close  observer.  His 
book  is  of  value  for  its  treatment  of  many 
points  relating  to  breeding,  and  will  be 
especially  prized  by  the  personal  friends 
of  the  author,  because  so  many  of  his  ob- 
servations are  given  special  emphasis  by 
the  characteristic  quaintness  of  style  in 
expressing  what  he  has  to  say  which  has 
made  him  a  favorite  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. 


"I  see,"  said  the  guinea  pig,  timidly, 
"  that  they  say  you  are  the  cause  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  eggs." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  hen,  wearily, 
"they're  following  the  same  old  rule  — 
when  anything  goes  wrong,  always  blame 
the  woman." — Exchange. 


pRKSKKVK  VOIR  EGGS;  sell  them 
X  winter  when  high  in  price.  Ingredients  used 
obtainable  at  any  drag  store.  Costs  less  thun  one 
cent  per  dozen  to  preserve.  Eggs  guaranteed  to 
keep  In  excellent  condition  for  one  year.  Guar- 
anteed as  represented  or  money  back.  Seud  BO 
cents  for  formula;  stamps  or  P.  O.  order  accepted. 
S.  O.  Ostgaard.  P.  O.  Box  No.  8,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CAMES. 


PIT  GA  m  E  fowl,  Pit  i  Terrier,  Boston  Ter- 
rier Dogs.    .7.  P.  Colby,  Newburyport,  Mass.  2-2 

\J17"H  I  I  H  INDIAN  GAM1 

m    and  genuine  Pit  Games.   Stock  and  i 
Crescent  Farms,  with  a  reputation  for  high  claim 
poultry  antl  dogs.  South  Duxhury,  Mass.  8-1 


CEESE. 


L/VMBDEN  GEESE  — Madison  s.| nan-  Garden, 
-Ej  1913,  four  bluee  on  four  entries.  Baltimore,  1918, 
one  first,  3  seconds.  Aliss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS. 


►  EARL  GUINEAS  —  Strong,  vigorous  birds, 
81  to  $2  each.  Miss  Little,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

HOU  DANS. 

OUDAN  eggs  from  the  kind  that  win,  (1.00 
per  13.   II.  Merriam,  Asliburuham,  Mass.  :!-:! 


H 


PERFECTION  str.  Houdans:  Boston,  N.  Y.  win- 
ners; eggs  $3  set.  Minnie  Blagden,  Rowley,  Mass. 
Mass.  State  Vice-Pres.  American  Houdan  Club.  3-1 

JAVAS.  

DLACK  JAVAS  —  Write  for  catalogue  before 
J-»  buying  stock  or  eggs.  Best  stock  in  the  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Mathews,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

LAK EN V ELDERS. 


A 


I'KW  choice  young  males  for  sale.  Eggs  In 
season.   Moreau  Farm,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.  2-2 


LANCSHANS. 


I >  ODIN  SON'S  LANCSHANS.  Black.  White. 
V  Top-notchers  for  eggs,  meat  antl  fancy.  Win- 
ners at  Boston  and  other  large  New  England  shows. 
Fertility  guaranteed.   Write  for  mating  list. 

J.  F.  Robinson,  South  Weymouth,  Mass.  3-1 


LEG  HORNS. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Boston  winners.   C.  B.  Travis,  Brighton,  Mass. 

DKOWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  of  good 
-I  y  shape,  color,  and  size,  $3  to  $6  each  from  the 
most  noted  line  in  America. 

Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  60G,  Waltham,  Mass. 

QAA  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  farm  raised. 
O \JyJ  Breeding  stock,  selected  yearling  hens  and 
unrelated  cockerels,  some  of  which  won  ribbons  at 
Albany,  N.  Y  Poultry  Show,  1913.  Eggs,  15  per  100. 
Baby  chix,  12  cents  each. 

Willow  Brook  Egg  Farm,  West  Berne,  N.  Y.  3-1 

MERIHEW'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS  win  at 
Madison  Square,  1913,  5  regular  and  6  special 
prizes.  All  first  prizes  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1912.  Also 
silver  cup,  Auburu,  N.  Y.,  1913.  Utility  or  exhibition 
breeding  males  and  pens.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write. 
Free  mating  list  and  fifteen  year  show  record. 

L.  E.  Merihew,  Marathon.  N.  Y,  2-3 

BOSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS -Eleven 
years  without  a  setter.   Seven  ribbons  at  late 
North  Adams  Show.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

J.  E.  Skellie,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  2-3 

Q  C.  WHITE  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs 
IO«  for  hatching.  Prize  winners  at  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  1912.  Baby  chicks,  $10  per  100.  Eggs,  $5  per 
100.      Uncas  P.  Farm,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.  2-4 

SC.  W.  LEGHORNS,  Rockland  Strain.  Our 
•   yards  are  headed  by  the  First  Prize  Hen  ami 
Second  Pen  Madison  Square.   Grand  birds  in  every 
pen.   Eggs  and  cockerels  for  sale, 
jltidge  Egg  Farm,  K.  F.  D.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.  3-1 


EGGS  FROM  FIRST  CLASS,  heavy  laying, 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  mated  to  males 
from  Young's  best  pens,  $1.50  per  setting;  ?6  per  100. 
Grand  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Webster  Kuney,  Box  A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  3-2 

TJLANCHARD'S  S.  C.  Whites  lay  236  eggs  a 
JL>  year  and  win;  eggs,  $1,15;  $5,100;  chicks,  $10, 
100.   Cir.     G.  D.  Bedell,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  3-3 

SC.  \V.  LEGHORNS,  world's  greatest  layers. 
•   Breeding  stock  selected  yearlings.   Eggs  $1.50 
perlS.  Al  Judd,  Onconta.  N.  Y.  3-4 

BLACK  LEGHORNS —  Five  firsts,  four  sec- 
onds on  eight  entries  at  Boston  and  Holyoke. 
Eggs,  $2  and  $3  per  sitting;  $5  per  100. 

J.  T.  Kelleher,  107  Walte  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

JANTERMAN'S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs,  $1.50 
-J  per  15.    Guaranteed.    Wllmer  D.  Lanter  man, 
135  Center  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  3-2 


<'.  WHITE  Leghorn  Eggs.  Circular  free. 
Wayside  Poultry  Farm.  North  Truro.  Mass.  3-2 


1>  LACK  I  both  combs  i  eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Cat- 
)  alogue.    Etwlnoma  Farms,  Hampton.  N.  Y.  3-2 

QLNGLE  COMB  While  Leghorns  —  Very  choice 
IO    matings  at  reasonable  prices.    Mating  list  free. 
Maple  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  West  Pawlet,  Vt.  3-1 

OSE  COMB  White  Leghorns.  15  eggs  $1;  100 
eggs  $5.   H.  Schowe,  Jr.,  New  Bremen,  O.  3-3 


BROWN  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Large 
hens,  free  range  raised;  good  stock.  13  eggs  $1; 
100  eggs  $5.         J.  R.  Hatch,  Cliftondale,  Mass.  3-3 

Q  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  day  old  chicks  and 
IO»  eggs  from  great  layers.   Write  for  prices. 

W.  P.  Hall  Poultry  Farm,  Pembroke,  N.  Y.  3-1 


LICE  KILLER. 


s 


AMPLE  gallon  of  Robblns  Lice  Exterminator 
prepaid  to  any  express  office  In  N.  E.  for  si. 
Luther  Robbins,  Box  A,  Holds  Depot,  N.  H.  3-1 


HAll.W  \\  M  Ml.  <  l.ERKS  wanted;  $900 
first  year,  promotion  to  $1800.  Examinations 
May  3d  In  every  state.  Common  education  sufficient 
with  my  coaching.  Full  Information  free.  Write  for 
booklet  \  92,  Earl  Hopkins.  Washington.  1).  t'. 


UKKli  Illustrated  book  tells  of  about  300,000  pro- 
JL  tected  positions  In  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of 
vacancies  ever;  year.  There  Is  a  big  chance  here 
for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employ- 
ment.   Just  ask  for  booklet  S  92.    No  obligation. 

Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  c. 


MINORCAS. 


LACK  M  1  NOKCA  eggs  $3  per  sit.:  cockerels. 
R.  Story,  187  Arlington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  BLACK  Minorca  eggs,  $2  and  $3  a  sitting. 
Danbury,  Bridgeport,  Watcrhury  winners,  1912. 
Book  order  early.   H.  It.  Wlnang,  Lakevllle,  Ct.  1-8 

A  LL EN'S  ROSE  COMB  Black  Minorca*  again 
-ci  wlnnereat  Madison  Garden,  1918,  Bine  stock 
for  sale;  both  combs.     M.  V.  Allen,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  8-2 

CHOICE  PEN  R.  C.  BL  A<  B  M  I  NORCAS. 
Northup  str  ain.  Free  range  stock,  large  birds 
with  beautiful  green  sheen.  Won  1st  cockerel,  1st 
pullet,  2  pen  Albany  Poultry  Show,  1913.  Eggs,  $1,150 
per  15;  $4  per  50. 

Willow  Brook  Egg  Farm,  West  Berne,  N.  Y.  3-1 

QINGLE  Comb  White  Minorca*.  Scores  ol  sal  - 

fled  customers.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.  Also  White 
Wyandotte  eggs  si  per  15.  Write  for  further  Infor- 
mation, W.  E.  Rice,  Spartansburg,  Penn,  2-8 

QINGLE  COMB  Black  \  rcas  exclusively. 

O  (Northup  strain).  Eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $7  per  100. 
Baby  chicks,  25c.  ea.   B.  C.  Deyo,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  2-3 

BC.  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS, 
•   $3  each.  Nice  stock.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
some  good  mating,  at$l  per  sitting. 

N.  P.  Berard,  Swansea  Center,  Mass.  3-1 


ORPINCTONS. 


WHITE  Orpingtons,  White  Plymouth  Rocks; 
world's  best  strains;  hatching  eggs;  baby 
chicks  from  prize  winners;  fine  breeding  cockerels. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  mating  list.  Sound 
View  Farm,  Boston  Post  Road,  Madison,  Conn.  3-1 


EGGS  FROM  CRYSTAL  White  Orpingtons, 
Kellerstrass  ami  imported  stock.    The  big  win- 
ter layers  and  winners.    Eggs,  $5  and  $3  for  15. 
G.  Wm.  Kreiner,  110  Main  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.  2 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  Orpingtons  ality. 
Kellerstrass  and  Foxhurst  strains;  bred  for 
exhibition  and  heavy  egg  production.  Eggs  15,  $1;  100. 
■$6;  fertility  guar.  James  Keel'er,  Mlllersburg,  Pa.  2-3 

BROCKTON  FA  I  R.  1912,  visited  bj  Pres  nt 
and  Mrs.  Taft,  two  1st,  two  2d,  one  3d.  Heavy 
White  Orpingtons  from  Cook's  $80  pen,  $20  sittings, 
and  other  prize  stock.  Eggs,  $3  per  15  in  sittings  only. 
Jos.  J.  Demenkow,  37  Dover  St.,  Whitman,  Mass.  2-2 

KELLERSTRASS  White  Orpingtons,  l  ook's 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Fancy  selected  stock.  Eggs 
15  for  $2:  30  for  $3.  Also  baby  chicks.  Poultry  book 
free.     Thompson  Poultry  Co.,  Bayshore,  N.  Y.  2-2 


OHUTE'S  Buffs  won  hundreds  blues  since  '01,  ln- 
IO  eluding  state  cups  best  display  Merlden  and  New 
Haven  past  two  seasons,  Madison  Sq>.  winners  com- 
peting; 15  eggs  $3;  cir.   Joshua  Shute,  Merlden, Ct.  1 


KREIDLER'S  WHITE  AND  BLACK 
ORPINGTONS— Massive,  blocky.and  typey. 
Bred  to  stay  Whites  and  beetle  green  Blacks.  Eggs, 
$3  and  $5  per  fifteen;  fertility  guaranteed.  Liter- 
ature  gladly  mailed. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Kreidler,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  3-1 


QINGLE  COM  B   Huff   Or  pingtons.     Eggs  lor 
IO  hatching  from  our  very  choice  flock.    True  Buff 
and  prolific  layers.   Also  prize  winners. 
Cherry  Meadow  Farm,  Framlngham  Ctr.,  Mass.  2-3 


C1RYSTA  L  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS. 
/  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  15.  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Utility.  $5.00  per  loo.  Write 
now.     J.  G.  Gaines,  Knosbuia  Falls,  Vermont.  31 


WHITE  Orpingtons.  White  Plymouth  Rocks; 
world's  best  strains;  hatching  eggs;  baby 
chicks  from  prize  winners;  Hire  breeding  cockerels. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  mating  list.  Sound 
View  Farm,  Boston  Post  Road,  Madison,  Conn.  3-1 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  Orpingtons.  Exhibition 
and  breeding  stock  of  all  kinds.  Fine  breeding 
pens  $10  up.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching. 
Write.   R.  A.  Adams,  Cedar  Av.,  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 


NORTH  BRIDGE  FOUI.THV  YARDS. 
White  Orpington  eggs  and  day  old  chicks;  also 
utility  Rhode  Island  Beds.  My  Orpingtons  are  Kel- 
lerstrass and  Imported  stock  direct.  Eggs  $2.(X)  and 
$3.00  per  sitting.  Winners  in  1912,  Worcester,  Provi- 
dence, Brockton,  Woonsocket,  and  everywhere  ex- 
hibited. Write  for  circular-  anil  mating  list  to 
John  Mackle,  Box  121,  Farnumsvllle.  Maes.   3  3 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS.  —  Kellerstrass  best 
stock  direct.    Eggs  from  besl  matings  $1.50 
per  setting.       Andrew  Collins,  Shushan,  N.  Y.  3-3 

put;.    WHITE,    BUFF    AND  BLACK 

X)  Orpingtons-  Eggs  and  chicks;  prices  to  suit 
everyone.  Dr  op  a  postal  to  'I  he  Whlttaker  Orping- 
ton Farms,  Plalnville,  Mass.  Importers  and  Ex- 
porters of  High  Class  Orpingtons.  3-3 


s. 

M1 


C.  BUFFS  our  specialty  since  1900.  Mating 
list  free.     Fayette  Miller,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  3-3 


I  IV  BLACKS  will  lay  and  win  prizes.  Eggs 
-LtJL  $1  per  13.    H.  Merriam,  Ashburnhain,  Mass.  3-8 

l  >OSE  COMB  Buff,  Black  and  White  Orplng- 
_1A  tons;  Madison  Square,  Boston  and  Pr  ovidence 
winners.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

Chlspa  Farm,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

ELI, ERSTR A SS  Whites:  winning  str.  Eggs, 
15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.50.  F.  P.  Sherman,  Stepney,  Ct  2 


K 
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Was  This  Judge  "Fixed?" 


A CORRESPONDENT  in  a  New 
England  State  tells  me  of  a  little 
experience  of  hie  with  a  certain 
judge.  He  exhibited  at  a  certain 
show  and  won  first,  second  and  third 
hens.  Two  weeks  later  he  exhibited  at 
another  show  where  a  hen  that  had  l>een 
fourth  at  the  first  show,  won  first  and 
soecial  for  the  best  hen  in  the  show,  by 
the  same  judge.  "This  "  says  he,  "  was 
a  mystery  to  me  until  the  owner  of  the 
hen  wrote  me  that  he  bought  her  under 
guarantee  that  she  would  score  97  and 
win  anywhere,  or  money  back.  After 
showing  hen  he  called  the  guarantee  and 

waa  told  to  show  her  at  .    I  le  did 

with  result  as  stated.    The  man  he  bought 

of  is  an  officer  in  the  association. 

Now  was  the  judge  instructed  or  induced 
to  favor  that  hen  to  save  that  man's  rep- 
utation and  his  dollars?  A  man  who 
would  give  such  a  warrant  as  that  is  too 
reckless  to  be  trusted." 

On' the  case  as  stated  it  is  not  possible 
to  convict  the  judge  of  "wrongful  prac- 
tices." He  can  say  that  he  judged  the 
birds  each  time  as  he  saw  them  at  the 
time  of  judging,  that  the  hen  winning  at 
the  second  show  was  not  quite  "there" 


at  the  first,  that  the  other  birds  were 
gone  by  at  the  second,  etc.,  etc.,  and  be 
might  be  right.  Even  if  the  seller  ad- 
vised the  buyer  to  show  at  the  second 
show,  and  the  result  was  as  stated,  that 
does  not  prove  collusion  l>etween  him  and 
the  judge,  for,  as  just  stated,  the  birds 
might  change  in  two  weeks.  Some  things 
connected  with  the  case  look  suspicious 
but  yet  everything  may  be  explained. 
Whether  the  explanations  that  can  lie 
used  really  accord  with  the  facts  only  the 
seller  and  the  judge  can  know. 

The  man  who  guaranteed  a  hen  of  a 
parti-colored  variety  to  score  97  was  cer- 
tainly reckless,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  waa  crooked.  If  the  hen 
failed  to  win  at  one  show,  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable in  him  to  suggest  showing  her 
at  a  later  show,  especially  if  she  was  not 
quite  at  her  best  at  the  first  show.  It  is 
a  very  common  thing  for  exhibitors  to 
show  birds  that  are  not  right  in  bloom, 
taking  chances  on  their  winning  as  they 
are.  Often  a  bird  designed  for  a  certain 
show  is  not  at  its  best  at  the  time  of  that 
show.  That  is  one  of  the  ordinary  risks 
of  showing. 


Dry  Picking  or  Scalding==Dry  Cooling 

or  Ice  Cooling. 


I WAS  pained  to  see  an  exhibit  at 
Cornell,  in  the  killing  and  dressing 
room,  such  as  I  have  seen  occasion- 
ally in  exhibits  of  dressed  poultry  at 
other  places,  colleges  and  elsewhere. 
Some  very  badly  scalded  birds  were  ex- 
hibited to  demonstrate  that  scalding  to 
remove  the  feathers  was  an  objectionable 
practice. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  no  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  both  methods  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  a  dry  picked 
fowl  and  a  fowl  that  has  been  properly 
scalded.  To  scald  a  fowl  properly  is 
something  of  an  art.  So  likewise  is  a 
really  nice  job  of  dry  picking.  To  do 
either  well  a  person  must  be  expert  at  it, 
and  be  in  practice.  The  method  of  re- 
moving the  feathers  dry  is  the  best  some- 
times, but  not  always.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
that  dry  picked  and  dry  cooled  poultry 
keeps  best  when  placed  for  long  periods 
in  cold  storage,  but  before  accepting  that 
as  final  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
experiments  repeated  under  other  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  best  poultry  on  our 
markets,  both  dry  picked  and  scalded,  is 


cooled  in  water ;  and  some  of  both  that  I 
have  seen  after  being  many  months  in 
cold  storage  looked  as  good  as  when  fresh, 
and  from  the  class  of  trade  that  used  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  was  as  good. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
in  this  line  has  all  been  done  with  the 
large  western  packing  houses.  Tliat  is 
where  there  is  greatest  need  for  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Bureau,  but  there  is 
danger  of  overlooking  some  other  factors. 
The  poultry  that  after  scalding  and  wet 
cooling,  keeps  in  good  condition  in  stor- 
age, is  not  handled  as  the  bulk  of  the 
western  poultry  is  before  being  killed. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  either  killed  on 
the  plant  where  it  is  grown,  or  by  a  buyer 
who  takes  it  in  wagon  from  the  producing 
plant  to  his  dressing  plant.  It  is  handled 
at  all  times  with  a  care  that  the  most  of 
the  western  poultry  does  not  get.  I  think 
that  an  adequate  investigation  will  show 
that  the  physical,  and  also  the  phsycho- 
logical  condition  of  a  fowl  at  the  time 
that  it  is  killed  have  perhaps  as  much  to 
do  with  the  appearance  and  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  carcass  as  the  methods  of 
picking  and  cooling. 


Advertising  Farm  Produce  in  City 

Papers. 


A DAILY  newspaper  complains  that 
while  the  farmers'  organizations 
all  over  the  country  have  long 
advocated  the  parcel  post,  now 
that  it  has  been  established,  they  are  not 
using  it  to  any  marked  extent,  and  the 
post  office  department  is  getting  ready  to 
send  experts  to  all  the  big  state  fairs  to 
show  the  farmers  how  to  use  it.  The 
same  paper  adds:  "  It  is  said  that  Eng- 
lish farmers  use  the  parcel  post  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  selling  of  their  products, 
even  going  to  the  extent  of  advertising 
in  the  city  newspapers.  Our  American 
growers  can  do  the  same  thing  if  they 
choose — and  their  field  is  far  wider.  They 
should  be  able  to  get  a  better  price  than 
by  selling  to  the  middleman,  while  the 
consumer  would  still  pay  less  than  to  a 
city  retailer.  A  system  of  such  obvious 
advantage  should  be  tried  to  the  limit." 

The  most  "obvious  advantage"  in  this 
proposition  is  that  the  city  paper  profits 
by  the  advertising — if  it  gets  ads.  There 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  great  rush  of  farmers 
to  advertise  farm  produce  in  the  city 
newspapers,  however.  Those  who  in- 
dulge are  most  likely  to  be  recent  "back- 
to-the-land  "  people,  not  yet  wise  to  all 
the  things  besides  parcel  post  that  affect 
the  sale  of  produce.  As  stated  in  this 
paper  not  long  ago,  the  parcel  post  is 
more  of  a  convenience  than  a  standard 


method  of  distributing  produce.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  convenience  in 
many  cases,  and  it  may  come  in  time  to 
be  very  extensively  used  between  farm 
producers  and  city  consumers,  but  such 
growth  must  be  gradual  It  cannot  be 
profitably  developed  by  advertising  in  the 
city  papers  unless  there  is  further  co-op- 
eration among  sellers  and  buyers. 

Regular  advertising,  even  in  a  small 
way,  in  daily  newspapers,  runs  into  money 
very  quickly.  A  considerable  volume  of 
business  is  needed  to  support  it,  and  the 
average  farmer's  supplies  of  produce 
which  might  go  by  parcel  post  are  not 
large,  and  are  usually  very  irregular.  A 
group  of  farmers  in  a  community  might, 
by  combining  their  produce  and  deputing 
the  selling  to  one  of  their  number,  or  to 
anyone  available,  control  enough  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  advertise  in  the 
papers  of  some  city,  and  work  up  a  line 
of  customers  there  who  could  be  supplied 
by  parcel  post.  In  such  a  case,  the  par- 
cel post  would  still  be  only  a  convenience 
for  the  period  when  the  volume  of  ship- 
ments was  not  large  enough  to  warrant  a 
private  city  delivery  system.  The  ten- 
dency of  successful  undertakings  of  this 
kind  is  to  grow,  and  in  course  of  time  to 
outgrow  methods  which  at  first  were  use- 
ful. 


Ol  Kl-  AND  YVHITEOrpingtons.  Cocks,  hens, 
-L>  cockerels,  and  pullets  on  approval.  Eggs  from 
eight  grand  pens,  (2  per  13.  SaUsfactloo  guaran- 
teed.  Charlesniont  Farms,  South  Nashua,  N.  H.  3-2 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  AM)  HE  EE  Or- 
plngtons:  Cooks,  Hooker,  Kellerstrass  strains 
from  Boston  winners.  Bred  from  best  layers  for  12 
years.  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  $3  per  30;  $7  per  loo.  Infer- 
Ules  replaced  free.         M.  H.  Hlce.  Pownal,  Vt  3-1 

STAKT  RIGHT  with  bt-Bt  you  can  buy  If  only 
one  egg  at  60c.  or  one  chick  at  90c.:  may  be  win- 
ner. S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Slickest  pen  at  Bos- 
ton show.  O.  T.  Curtis.  Woborn,  Mass.  3-1 

rPHOKOCGHRKED    KOSE  COMB  White 
1-  Orpingtons.   Eggs  for  batching:  prices  reason- 
able.   Prompt  service  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Lambert  Poultry  Farm,  Haverhill,  Mass.  3-3 

BUFF.  BLACK,  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  — 
Winners  of  over  200  prizes  at  leading  shows. 
Egt's  S3  and  $5  per  13    Choice  males  reasonable. 
Tyler  Cruttendeu, 82  Wall  St.,  New  HaveD.  Conn.  3-1 


ORPINGTONS  White  and  Buff,  Cook  and  Kel- 
lerstrass strain.   Bred  to  lay  fall  and  winter. 
5  years  open  housing.    Eggs,  $2  per  15:  $5  per  50. 

E.  Roth,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  3-1 

WHITE  Orpingt-ms.   Kellerstrass  and  Owen 
Farms  direct.   15  eggs  13:  30  eggs  $5.  Chicks 
30  cents.    Mrs.  T.  B.  Wheeler,  West  Rutland.  Vt.  3-2 

 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

p.RASD   UTILITY   COCKERELS  -  bred 
from  our  noted  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  $3  to 
16  each.   Will  produce  splendid  layers  and  market 
stock.  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards, 

Box  60C,  Waltham,  Mass. 

WHITE:  ROCKS  and  Orpingtons,  Graves'  and 
Cooks'.   Cock'ls:  eggs;  chicks  from  winners. 
Mating  list.   Sound  View  Farm,  Madison,  Conn.  3-1 

WHITE  PLYM.  ROCKS,  Felch  strain:  heavy 
layers.   Eggs,  $1,  $2,  and  $3  per  sitUng.  R.  I. 
Red  pullets,  SI  up.  N.  H.  Lansberg, 

Riverside  Farm,  Sta.  A,  Framingham,  Mass.  1-3 

FINE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  Rock  breed- 
ing cockerels  $5  each.   Pullets  $3  and  $5.  Bred 
from  our  best  prize  lines.   Circular  free. 

Bradley  Bros.,  Lee,  Mass.  3-1 

BROCKTON  FAIR.  1913,  visited  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Taft,  two  1st,  two  2d,  one  3d. 
Heavy  White  Rocks,  pullets  8to91bs.:  cockerels,  9  to 
11  lbs.  Fishel-Graves  strain;  eggs,  $2  a  sit.:  100,  $12. 
Jos.  Demenkow,  37  Dover  St.,  Whitman,  Mass.  2-2 

 :  *  

HITE  P.  Rock  cockerels.   A  few  nice  birds 
from  high  class  stock,  $2  to  $5.   W.  M.  Davis, 
Meadow  View  Farm,  Hancock,  N.  H.  2-2 


w 


BUFF  P.  ROCKS — No  superior  for  utility:  bred 
12  years  solely  for  eggs  and  market.  Extra  lay- 
ers dark  brown  eggs.  Eggs  $1.25  per  dozen;  $6  per 
100.   Joseph  Mason,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  3-1 

UTILITY  BARRED  PLYM.  ROCKS  for 

sale;  farm  raised.  Stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  In- 
cubator capacity,  6,000  eggs. 

George  Howard.  South  Easton,  Mass.  3-1 

GLENMERE  BUFF  ROCKS— Each  pen  is 
headed  by  a  blue  ribbon  winner.  Cock  in  1st 
pen  won  1st  and  color  special  at  Maiden;  also  headed 
2nd  pen  at  Boston  Show,  1913.  This  pen  also  con- 
tains 1st  and  2d  hens.  Maiden,  and  hens  in  2d  pen, 
Boston.  Cockerel  in  2d  pen  won  1st,  shape  and  color 
specials.  Maiden;  also  American  Buff  Rock  Club 
specials.  Mated  to  him  are  eight  hens,  full  sisters  of 
those  in  1st  pen.  Eggs,  Pen  1,  $4  per  15;  Pen  2,  $3 
per  15.  A  few  good  breeding  hens  for  sale. 

P.  B.  Metcalf,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Member  of  American  Buff  Rock  Club.  1-3 

BUFF  ROCKS  —  20  years  a  specialist:  winners 
wherever  shown.   Home  of  the  Buffs.  Eggs 
from  same  pen  as  we  use,  $2  per  15. 

F.  S.  Zwick,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Seymour,  Conn.  2-3 

CIOLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  — win- 
/  ners  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden,  1911.  Eggs,  $3  per 
15;  $5  per  30,  delivered.  Red Carneaux  pigeons,  f2and 
$3  a  pair.  Cir.  J.  H.  Woodhead,  Leicester,  Mass.  2-2 

ID.  LORD  &  SON.  BERWICK,  MAINE, 
-i»  at  Granite  State  Poultry  Show,  Dover,  N.  H., 
on  Barred  Rock,  three  entries,  first  cock,  2d  pullet, 
special  best  male  in  class  of  91.   Stock  and  eggs.  2-2 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  Orpingtons,  Graves'  and 
Cooks'.   Cock'ls:  eggs;  chicks  from  winners. 
Mating  list.   Sound  View  Farm,  Madison,  Conn.  3-1 

COLUMBIAN  PLYM.  ROCKS  — BEAN'S 
strain.   Hatchable  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

Oscar  D.  Reese,  Old  Zionsville,  Pa.  3-1 


c 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  from  best  pens,  $2  per  15:  utility,  $6  per 
100.     Edwin  C.  Powell,  R.  F.  D.,  Ludlow,  Mass.  3-3 

BARRED  ROCKS  — March  cockerels,  $3  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  SI  per  sitting;  $6  per  100;  Sunny- 
ridge  strain  and  from  hens  that  averaged  183  eggs 
last  year.  B.  T.  Perry,  Hancock,  N.  H.  3-2 

/"COLUMBIAN  ROCKS— CLEMENS  strain. 
V>    Eggs,  $1.60  per  15;  52.50  per  30;  $7.50  per  100. 

George  F.  Stone.  Littleton,  Mass.  3-1 


WHITE  ROCKS.  Graves '.   Cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks  from  winners:  Wh.  Orpingtons  iCooks '. 
Free  clr.      Sound  View  Farm,  Madison,  Conn.  3-1 


WINSLOW'S  BARRED  ROCKS  are  pro- 
lific layers;  farm  grown,  strong  and  vigorous, 
they  win  prizes  too.  Eggs  from  prime  utilty  stock, 
$1.(10  per  15:  $5.00  per  100;  from  exhibition  stock; 
$3.00  per  15.   A.  P.  Winslow,  Box  1542,  Freeport,  Me. 

I CARTRIDGE  Plymouth  Kocks.   Eggs,  $2  per 
sitting.       Dr.  N.  Wallls,  Fitchburg.  Mass.  3-1 

WHITE  ROCKS— FISHEL  STRAIN,  large, 
white,  farm  raised  birds.  Eggs,$l  per  15;  $1.75 
per  30;  *5  per  100. 

George  F.  Stone,  Littleton,  Mass.  3-1 

BUFF  ROCKS  —  FOLEY  STRAIN,  excep- 
tionally fine  plumage,  good  Rock  shaped  birds. 
Eggs.  $1  per  15:  $1.75  per  30;  $5  per  100. 

George  F.  Stone,  Littleton.  Mass.  3-1 


BUFEI'L  YMOL'TH  ROCKS— At  Boston,  1913, 
won  2d  cockerel,  5th  cock,  special  for  best  color 
male.    Eggs,  $3  per  sitting. 
J.  T.  KeUeher,  107WalteSt..  Sprlng&eld,  Ma«s. 

BARGAINS  IN  BARRED  ROCK  cocker- 
els: exhibition  quality  and  yet  hardy  as  Par- 
tridges, $5  each.  My  females  are  absolutely  the 
snappiest  colored  In  existence.  Send  for  photo. 
Eggs,  either  mating,  $2  per  15.  Winners  wherever 
shown.  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Large  egg 
White  Leghorns.  Rouen  ducks:  also  Indian  Run- 
ners, $1.50  per  15.    All  eggs  $8  per  huudred. 

H.  A.  Couant.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  31 

WHITE  P.  Rock  eggs  for  hatching  from  high 
class  stork.   Can  fill  large  orders  after  March 
10.   ■<)  per  100;  SI  per  13.   15  years  a  breeder. 
 W.  M.  Davis,  Hancock,  N.  H.  3-1 

C1HOICE  line  bred  Buff  Rocks.   Eggs  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.   Few  choice  cockerels  cheap. 

E.  T.  Hall,  West  Upton,  Mass.  3-1 
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OK  SALE— 25  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  year  old 
hens,  Plttsfleld  strain,  utility  stock,  $2  each. 

O.  W.  Mills,  Sharon,  Conn.  3-1 


POLISH. 


~\\f    C.  B.  yearling  cock  from  Seely  egg  direct. 

"  i  Ideal  shape,  best  of  color,  beautiful  crest, 
perfect  health,  winner  three  firsts,  sire  of  winners. 
Sacrifice  at  $5.00.   Few  more  cockerels. 

Laura  Batchelder,  North  Haverhill,  S.  H.  3-1 

POULTRY  FOODS. 


XT0  MORE  SCRATCH  GRAINS  NEEDED 

when  feeding  Hen-o-la  Dry  Mash.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Hen-o-la  Food  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  405-E.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

  PRINTING  

PRINTING  for  Poultrymen:  fine  cuts  used; 
samples  free.   Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode,  Falrbaven,  Pa. 

POULTRY  NEWS,  Newark,  N.  J.,  prints  for 
poultrymen;  good  work.   Mention  breed.  3-5 

RHODE  ISLAND  REPS. 

OLD  ACRES  STRAIN  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Winners  at  Madison  Square  and  Boston  for 
years.  We  can  supply  you  with  exhibition  stock  and 
breeders.   Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

Wm.  C.  Stephens,  Mgr.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

MAGENTA  POULTRY'  FARM,  established 
1898.  Single  Comb  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Eggs  by  sittings  or  hundreds.  I  have 
in  my  breeding  pens  for  1913,  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den and  Albany.  New  York,  Boston,  Springfield  and 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  winners.  Fine  breeding  cockerel*. 
$3,  $5  and  $10  each.  Free  circular. 

F.  E.  Woodard,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.  2-4 

PIPER  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  240-egg 
strain.  Rose  and  Single  Combs.  Send  for 
folder  which  will  prove  to  you  that  Piper  Reds  are 
the  best  all  round  honest  strain.  Bred  17  years  for 
winter  layers  of  large  dark  brown  eggs.  Book  egg 
orders  now  for  batching  from  best  layers,  $12  per 
100;  $3  per  sitting:  from  common  stock,  $6  per  100; 
$4  per  50;  $1  per  sitting.   Cockerels,  $5,  $3,  $2,  $1.50. 

Bay  View  Farm,  North  Haven,  Maine.  2-2 

SC.  REDS— Fine  cockerels,  $5:  pullets,  $2  and  $3. 
•  Eggs,  choice  matings,  $3  and  $5  per  15;  utility,  $1 
per  15;  $5  per  100.  E.  W.  Spencer,  So.  Windham.  Ct.  1 

FREE.  Will  give  you  eggs  if  they  fail  to  produce 
highest  type,  deep,  even  R.  C.  Red  chicks  at  6 
months.  Result  of  ten  years  experimenting.  Write 
for  guarantee.  Red  Farm,  Denmark,  Me.  3-1 

T>OSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
XV  Reds.  Large,  vigorous  birds  bred  to  lay.  Eggs 
$6  and  $8  per  100.  Circular. 

F.  R.  Brownell,  Little  Compton,  R.  I.  3-1 

IF  YOU  WAST  Reds  that  are  red.  both  combs 
non-fading,  prize  winning  strain,  eggs  $1  per  Bit- 
ting, *5  per  100,  chicks  15  cents  each,  write  to 

Willis  A.  Slate,  South  Windham,  Conn.  3-1 

(ILARK'S  STRAIN  S.  C.  Reds  win  eight  silver 
cups,  and  display  wherever  shown  this  season. 
Mating  list.         G.  D.  Clark,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  3-2 

OSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS-Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  As  good  as  the  best. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farm.  Nashua,  N.  H.  3-2 
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C.  REDS  — A  few  utility  cockerels.  $3  each. 

Dr.  N.  Wallis.  Fitchburg,  Mass.  3-1 


BI.  REDS  —  Redwood  strain.  S.  C.  and  R.  C. 
•  Winners  at  Petaluma,  Marysvllle.  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,1908. 1989:  Springfield,  No.  Adams,  Mass., 
1910:  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  1911:  Holyoke,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  1911:  Greenfield,  Boston,  1912:  Boston,  1913. 
Eetrs,  $2,  $3,  $5.    Dr.  N.  Wallis,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  3-1 

BOSE  COMB  REDS— Prize  winners  and  heavy 
layers.  Bred  them  15  years.  None  better  any- 
where. Customers  have  won  all  over  America.  Fer- 
tile eggs  to  produce  winners  and  layers.  Circular 
free.     Geo.  P.  Coffin,  Box  M,  Freeport,  Maine.  3-2 

START  THIS  YEAR  RIGHT  —  Dont  waste 
time  and  money  experimenting.  My  R.  C.  Reds 
tiave  size,  vigor,  and  rich  red  color  second  to  none; 
eggs  are  $3  per  15.   Why  pay  more'.' 

W.  S.  Lyon,  Nashua,  N.  H.  3-1 

"OOSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
_li  Reds:  best  winter  laying  strain  owned.  Eggs, 
for  hatching,  $5  per  100;  $1  per  15.   Order  now. 

Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Simsbury,  Ct.  3-2 

X>OSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  a  heavy  lay- 
A\  ing  strain  that  has  won  hundreds  of  prizes  at 
the  leading  shows;  list  free:  fertility  guaranteed. 
Eggs.  $1,  $2  and  $5  per  sitting:  $5  and  $8  per  100. 

Pleasant  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Athol,  Mass.  3-1 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Deep  red  surface  and 
-  undercolor.  Prize  winners  from  greatest  strain 
In  America.  Booking  orders  for  eggs.  Send  for 
circular.         E.  C.  Litchfield,  Berwick,  Maine.  3-2 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 


DUCLOS'  Buff  Rocks,  Boston  winners  for  the 
last  four  years.   Stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
Circular  free.  B.  N.  Duclos,  Lenox,  Mass.  3-2 

BARRED  Rocks,  Thompson  and  Bradley  strains. 
15  eggs  $2.  Eaton  Heights,  Proctorsville,  Vt.  3-1 


JOCOY'S  RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  have 
established  a  reputation  for  early  maturing  as 
layers,  and  dressed  poultry,  with  the  villager  and 
farmer,  that  no  other  breed  of  poultry  has  ever 
reached.   Booklet  free. 

"  Home  of  the  Whites,"  Towanda,  Pa.  1-3 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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ISLAND    WHITES:  best 
tabic  and  eeg  variety  known.   Trio  |5:  Ege*  $1 
and  *2  per  13.    liaby  chicks  20  cts.  each.  Address, 
James  P.  Robertson,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  2-2 

rpHK  COMINii  FOWL.  Try  il  and  be  con- 
JL  vinced:  15  eprps,  $1.   Tri/.e  stock. 

A.  L.  Anderson,  Windham  Depot,  N.  11.  d-1 


WANTED. 


WANTKD- Position  on  a  poultry  rami.  Sober, 
reliable,  married  man  wishes  position:  six 
years  experience  as  a  breeder.   Go  anywhere. 
C.  0.  Arnold,  Box  1.50,  Millers  Falls,  Mass 
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ANTED,  PART  INTEREST  IN  YOUR 

poultry  farm:  can  invest  *3<H>  and  services. 
Address  Fisher,  Box  195  K,  Grcensbnrs,  Pa.  3-1 

"V^OIING  man  desires  position  as  assilant  poul- 
I    tryman.  Some  experience:  temperate,  honest, 
Industrious:  (rood  references.  L  Wcinlraub, 

762  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  3-1 


WYANDOTTES. 


ANDREWS'  STRAIN  WHITE  Wyandottes. 
Choice  breedlne  cockerels  and  pullets  from 
prize  wlnnlne  stock.  Kegs  $2  up  per  setting. 
Horace  W.  Holton,  52  Waite  St.,  Maplewood.  Mass. 

Telephone  Maiden  932  -  M.  3-3 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  bred  for  larpe  size 
and  heavy  layers  of  large  brown  eixes.  Kkrs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 
Mousam  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Emory  Mills,  Me.  3-1 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  heavy  laying  strain 
182  prizes  awarded  our  birds  during  the  past 
15  years.  Eggs  from  large,  white,  blocky,  farm  raised 
birds,  $3  per  50:  $6  per  100.  75  per  cent  fertility  guar- 
anteed. G.  H.  Bodflsh  &  Co.,  W.  Barnstable,  Mass.  3-1 


1  f\f\  PER  CENT  fertility  guaranteed.  Fine  W. 
IvU  Wyans.,  Dustln,  Flsliel  males.  15  eggs  $2.50. 
Chlx  26  cts.   Wilson  and  Sons,  Franklin,  Mass.  2-3 

WHITE  Wyandottes.  Stock  and  eggs.  Satisfac- 
tion.    Wm.  McAllister,  Xo.  Hartland,  Vt.  2-3 


B 


UFFS,  Columbians,  Whites:  Booklet  F.-P.  free. 
Home  of  the  Wyaudottes,"  Westfleld,  N.  J.  2-4 


B 


UFF  AVYANDOTTE  eggs,  *2,  $3,  *5  per  sit. 
Chas.  A.  Bartlett,  Parker  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.  3-3 


PARTRIDGE  Wys.;  winners.  Mating  list  with 
winnings.   A.  G.  Thompson,  Franklin,  N.  H.  3-3 

WHITE    WYANDOTTES,    Duston  males. 
Eggs,  15,  $1.50:  45,  $3:  100,  *5.  Chicks,  15c  ;  $14 
per  100.  Cir.   Robt.  Richmond,  R.  6,  Windsor,  Vt.  3-1 

CIOLVMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  that  win  and 
>  lay.  Five  pens,  three  headed  by  1,  2,  3  Auburn 
cockerels.  Other  two  by  grand  birds.  Get  mating 
list.  A.  B.  Campbell,  McLean,  N.  Y.  3-1 


WHITE  Wvandotte  eggs,  *2  for  15:  £5  for  50. 
Andrews'  stock.  C.  W.  Cole,  Dighton,  Mass.  3-1 

EGGS  FROM  Columbian  Wyandottes  selected 
and  bred  for  beauty,  quick  growth  and  pro- 
lific egg  production.  Eggs,  *1.50  per  15;  *t  per  50; 
*7  per  100.       S.  H.  Bellows,  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  3-4 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  hatching  eggs. 
"White  Queen's"  year  record  is  257  eggs,  90  in 
92  successive  days.   Our  breeders  average  180  eggs. 
Send  stamp  for  handsome  circular. 
R.C.Caldwell,  BoxL068,  Lyndon.  Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 3-0 

IF  interested  in  Wh.  Wyandottes  or  R.  C.  Reds  get 
my  free  booklet.   Collester,  Chicopee,  Mass.  3-1 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES  for  sale.   Sitting  eggs 
from  prize  winning  stock  at  Springfield.  Write 
for  description,  etc.  Chas.  S.  Johnson, 

300  Main  St.,  Easthampton,  Mass.  3-2 

"DARKER'S  old  reliable  W.  Wyans.;  bred  13  yrs. 
X>  for  heavy  layers.  Pens  heaTled  by  Martin's  '  Re- 
gals,"  Dorcas  line  record  241;  eggs,  $2  per  15;  chicks, 
25c.  ea.        E.  F.  Barker,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass.  3-3 

WHITE  Wyandottes;  farm  raised,  natural  meth- 
ods: open  front  houses:  standard  and  utility 
lines.   Eggs,  *1  per  sitting;  *6  per  100. 

Crowellton,  East  Dennis,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  hatching. 
If  you  want  utility  birds,  I  feel  sure  these 
will  please  you.    Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $8  per  100. 
Thos.  R.  Ruckledge,  S5  Juniper  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.  3-1 

WYANDOTTES  White  and  Buff  —  Right  shape 
and  color.  Red  eyes;  yellow  legs:  big  farm 
raised:  heavy  laying:  big  brown  eggs;  20  years  care- 
ful breeding  and  winning  at  big  shows.  Score  92  to 
96 ea.  15 eggs $2:  45, $5.  Score 90 ea. up.  15  eggs $1.25. 
Stock  for  sale.  C.  E.  Davis,  Warner,  N.  H.  3-1 

STERLING  SILVER.  Standard  White,  O.  K. 
Columbian  Wyandottes.   Layers,  payers:  15  eggs 
$2.      (Rev.)  Wm.  Mulholland,  Wevertown,  N.  Y.  3-1 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES- Boston  show  win- 
ners, 1913,  2nd  pullet,  5th  and  6th  cockerels; 
40  prizes  in  past  12  years.  Kggs.  S4  per  13.  Breeding 
stock.  H.  J.  W.  Fay,  Westborough,  Mass.  3-3 


CHANGE 

lYOUR  FACE 

Make  it  look  brigrht  ) 
and  happy 

Parsons' Pills 

the  medicine  that  puts 
your  liver  and  digestive  ' 
organs  in  working  order. 
25c,  five  bottles  $1.00. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boslon,  Mass. 


A  Suggestion  for  an  Experiment. 


TO  ANY  reader  who  feels  inclined  to 
take  a  chance  on  somebody's  great 
laying  strain,  with  the  idea  of  fret- 
ting some  superior  laying  stock, — 
bred  to  lay  —  I  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing little  experiment: 

Buy  what  you  want  or  can  afford  of  the 
laying  strain.  At  the  same  time  take  some 
of  your  own  stock,  if  you  have  stock  that 
is  not  all  to  the  bad,  try  to  get  your  stock 
—  of  both  lines  —  out  at  as  near  the  right 
time  as  possible  to  have  them  begin  to 
lay  in  October,  give  them  good  conditions 
and  good  care,  keep  them  growing  right 
along.  When  the  birds  are  grown  pen 
them  separately,  feed  the  best  you  know 
how  and  keep  records  of  the  results. 

I  cannot  predict  what  the  result  will  be 
in  any  particular  case.  But  if  we  could 
have,  say,  twenty-five  reports  of  such  ex- 
periments, it  would  be  quite  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  heavy  laying  strains  would 
not  perform  far  better  than  the  others  in 
more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  exper- 


iments and  slightly  better  in  about  one- 
fourth  more,  and  that  there  would  be 
about  one-fourth  of  all  the  experiments 
in  which  the  heavy  laying  stock,  espe- 
cially if  hatched  from  eggs  bought  at  a 
distance,  would  prove  very  inferior  lay- 
ers. The  net  result  of  a  study  of  such 
cases  would  be  to  show  that  on  the  whole, 
care  and  attention  bad  more  marked  re- 
sults to  increase  egg  production  than 
breeding. 

If  your  stock  is  ordinary  good  stock,  of 
fair  constitutional  vigor,  and  has  been 
giving  ordinary  laying  results,  a  little 
extra  care  is  almost  certain  to  make  a 
marked  increase  in  egg  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  assuming  that  the  heavy 
laying  stock  that  you  buy  is  of  stock  that 
has  really  laid  unusually  well  for  several 
years,  the  chances  are  against  your  get- 
ting as  good  an  average  from  it  as  the 
man  who  bred  it  has  been  getting,  for,  as 
a  rule,  the  longer  it  has  been  producing 
very  heavily  the  more  likely  stock  is  to 
slump  when  changed  to  new  conditions. 


A  Wonderful  Tale  From  California. 


THERE  is  a  lot  of  good  reading  in 
The  Country  'Gentleman.  In  fact, 
there  is  so  much  of  it  that  I  can- 
not begin  to  read  all  that  I  think 
would  interest  me.  But  once  in  a  while 
I  find  in  it  an  article  that  simply  takes 
my  breath  away.  Last  summer  there  was 
a  story  of  a  man  who  grew  mangels  in 
with  other  roots  in  a  heavy  orchard  cover 
crop.  These  were  certainly  unlike  any 
mangels  of  my  acquaintance.  There  was 
another  story  of  a  business  man  who  did 
some  wonderful  stunts  in  his  garden 
mornings  and  evenings.  His  capacity 
for  turning  up  soil  with  a  garden  fork,  far 
and  away  exceeded  anything  on  record. 

The  issue  of  the  paper  for  February  22, 
(Washington's  Birthday,  by  the  way) 
has  a  story  by  Howard  C.  Kegley,  about 
' '  Certified  Broilers  and  Capons.  Milk 
Fed  Chickens  and  Eggs  De  Luxe,"  that 
caps  them  all.  It  is  the  story  of  a  plant 
established  on  a  five  acre  tract  in  south- 
ern California,  by  a  woman,  a  trained 
nurse.  What  first  attracted  my  attention 
in  the  article  was  the  presumptive  evi- 
dence in  the  second  paragraph  that  it 
was  not  written  by  a  person  versed  in 
poultry  culture.  The  writer  describes  the 
plant  as  "  a  rooster  ranch  of  exceptional 
interest."  For  a  poultryman,  that  is 
''nough  said.''  After  that  it  is  up  to  a 
writer  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  falling 
down  on  one  of  our  Shibbolethes,  he 
knows  what  he  is  writing  about. 

After  being  brought  up  short  by  the 
term  "rooster,"  I  glanced  through  the 
article  and  found  more  things  in  it  to 
challenge  criticism;  figures  and  state- 
ments that  are  perhaps  best  described  as 
loose  and  wild.  Then  I  began  to  analyze 
it  a  little.  It  was  described  as  remark- 
ably successful.  According  to  my  obser- 
vation all  remarkably  successful  poultry 
plants  that  are  out  of  the  usual  line  are 
very  new.  This  proved  to  be  no  excep- 
tion. The  proprietress  began  three  years 
ago  with  25  hens  in  a  tovm  back  yard.  She 
has  as  salaried  superintendent  a  man  who 
"had  made  a  study  of  the  roultry  busi- 
ness." It  is  stated  that  last  year  the 
farm  sold  $4,872  worth  of  dressed  fowls. 
By  a  rule,  not  known  to  ordinary  poultry- 
men,  the  author  of  the  article  divides 
that  by  2  and  shows  that  "the  certified 
chicken  culturist  made  §2,436." 

Taken  by  themselves  these  figures,  no 
matter  how  the  profit  is  determined,  are 
not  open  to  criticism,  except  that  a  poul- 
tryman would  probably  assume  that  the 
superintendent's  salary  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  amount  called  profit. 
But  some  of  the  other  figures  in  the  article 
do  not  accord  with  this.  For  instance :  it 
is  stated  that  the  plant  produces  2,000 
capons  annually.  In  another  place  it  is 
stated  that  "capons  weighing  from  6  to 
14  pounds  each,  grow  in  from  seven  to 
ten  months,  and  bring  40  cents  a  pound, 
and  during  the  winter  months  they  run 
in  weight  from  II  to  is  pounds  each  and 
sell  for  45  cents  a  pound.  Now  the  plant 
sells  besides  capons  many  smaller  chick- 
ens; squab  broilers  3  weeks  (sic)  old,  at 
$1.25  per  pair,  5  weeks  old  at  same  price, 


6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $2  a  pair;  fryers 
weighing  almost  five  pounds  each  $2 
apiece;  pullets  weighing  5  to  7  pounds  at 
40  cents  a  pound.  It  has  an  incubator 
capacity  of  1,800  eggs  running  constantly. 
That  should  mean  at  least  7,000  salable 
chickens  a  year.  But  take  the  figures  for 
total  sales  of  dressed  fowls  and  apply 
them  only  to  the  2,000  capons.  That 
would  be  an  average  of  $2.43K  per  bird, 
and  the  average  weight  of  all  the  capons 
sold  would  be  only  a  trifle  over  6  pounds. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  those  who 
read  this  remarkable  story  will  try  to  use 
the  feeding  system  which  is  described  as 
"  unique."  Unique  it  certainly  is.  "  The 
young  chicks  get  nothing  to  eat  until  they 
are  48  hours  old.  Then  they  are  given 
grit  and  ground  bone  with  sweet  milk  to 
drink.  After  a  few  days  in  the  brooder 
houses  they  are  given  a  chick  scratch, 
which  consists  of  cracked  wheat,  steel 
cut  oats,  fine  cracked  kafir,  white  and 
yellow  corn  meal,  Indian  millet,  mustard 
seed,  rape  seed,  with  ground  bone,  grit 
and  charcoal,  and  sometimes  a  few  fine 
beef  scraps.  This  mixture  is  fed  dry  in 
litter.  *  *  *  After  three  weeks  they  are 
given  a  dry  mash."  Then  follows  de- 
scription of  the  dry  mash,  and  "this 
mash  is  used  until  the  birds  are  of  broiler 
age,  or  five  months  old.  Then  a  hen 
scratch  takes  the  place  of  it." 

The  italics  in  "corn  meal"  are  mine. 
Think  of  giving  corn  meal  in  litter,  and  of 
using  both  white  and  yellow  in  the  same 
mash !  Why  not  also  have  a  little  from 
red  corn,  and  some  from  black? 

Then,  although  the  superintendent 
"makes  no  attempt  to  handle  blooded 
stock,"  but,  "  merely  keeps  the  blood  of 
the  flock  up  to  a  good  standard,  and  de- 
votes his  time  to  raising  the  best  quality 
of  birds  for  market,  the  flock  is  headed 
by  an  international  champion  Buff  Orp- 
ington cock  that  was  sold  at  a  recent 
poultry  show  for  §250,"  and  "many  of 
the  birds  in  the  flock  would  undoubtedly 
find  a  ready  sale  at  §50  each." 

I  suppose  that  it  must  be  these  values 
for  the  breeding  stock  that  give  the  de 
luxe  tinge  to  the  offspring.  The  plant  is 
certainly  unique,  if  it  is  as  represented. 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  re- 
markable things  about  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  this? — "In  the  morning  at 
7  o'clock  a  three  gallon  pail  of  oats  feeds 
about  1,200  grown  chickens."  Think  of 
it!  One  quart  of  oats  to  100  fowls!  Then 
at  10  o'clock  the  dry  mash  is  given,  and 
at  3  P.  M.  the  scratch  feed. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  correct  ac- 
count of  what  is  done  on  this  plant  would 
be  instructive,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a 
practical  poultryman  to  believe  that  this 
account  is  correct. 


A  good  deal  of  the  trouble  of  this 
world  comes  from  the  fact  that  pome 
people  like  to  have  gardens,  while  others 
prefer  to  keep  hens. —  Nixon  Waterman. 


Patented  July  26,  lH'.KI. 

You  Can  Ship  Eggs  With  Perfect 
— ^—  Safety  in  the  — — — — 

HOUGHTON  EGG  CARRIERS 

They  are  acknowledged  to  i><*  Ihe  n**Ht  and 
SatVsi  Kkk  Cnrriern  mado.  Manufactured 
in  seven  sizes.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them  send  your  order  to  us. 

Booklet  with  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Wire  V-iaz  Carrier  Co.,  StonsJitoiii  Mafia, 


Standard  Wyandottes  in  Colors 
and  How  to  Judge  Them 

By  THEO.  HEWES 

REACHES  THE  CLIMAX  FOR  THOSE  INTERESTED 
IN   THIS   VARIETY.  WHEN    YOU    SEE    IT  YOU 

WILL  ACKNOWLEGE  THAT  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND 
WORTH     MANY     TIMES     THE     PRICE    TO  YOU. 


This  book  teaches  you  How  to  Score  and 
Judge  the  greatest  of  all  the  American  varieties. 
No  other  work  published  will  give  the  information 
as  it  is  given  by  Theo.  Hewes  in  his  articles,  which 
are  fully  illustrated  by  over  one  hundred  pictures, 
together  with  the  chart  system,  of  which  he  is  the 
originator,  and  which  is  copyrighted  by  him. 
Not  only  do  full  page  half-tone  plates  of  some  of 
the  finest  living  specimens  of  these  breeds  appear 
in  black  end  white,  but  the  richest  and 
grandest  work  ever  done  in  oil  by  on 
artist  is  given  by  I.  W.  Burgess  in  a  series 
of  twelve  pictures  representing  male  and 
female,  accompanied  by  feathers  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  bird*  in 
colore. 


WYANDOTTES 

IN  COLORS  AND  HOW  TO  JUDGE  THEM 

'      «y  ItltO  HtTO 


Tim  inuum  pouur  kiuiu.  <xw«f . 

n»unt  rati. 


Size  of  book  H'/£x8%  inches.  Contains 
over  70  pages,  including  cover,  which  i« 
printed  in  three  colors,  and  all  on  good 
half-tone  paper.        -        PRICE,  $1.00 

These  pictures  are  4'/2x7  inches  in  size,  and 
cost  over  $  1 ,000  for  the  copper  plates  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  artist's  labor  and  general  cost  of 
production.  In  fact  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  it  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  on 
Wyandottes  ever  printed  in  America  or  elsewhere 
you  cannot  duplicate  it  at  any  price,  but  you  can 
have  one  by  return  mail  for  $1.00,  and  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  we  will  refund  your  money.  We  do 
as  we  say  we  will,  now  and  always.  Our  past 
dealings  with  the  public  will  prove  this. 

Remit  by  Express,  P.  O.  Order  or  Check  as 
this  is  the  safest  way.  Book  will  be  sent  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  order. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  copy  of  this  great  book  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  this  Poultry  Journal,  both  for  $1.25. 
DO  IT  NOW  and  be  prepared. 


OCULUM  increases  egg  yield  20%  —  a 
free  trial.    Ad.  page  77. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

Farm-Poultry  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 


T«  f«7,  whtn  writing  •dv»rtli»r»,  "  SAW  AO.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  »*n*ftt  yo«— pl«M«  tb»m--nd  ta«lp  as. 


_  ^M^*fl^W  Farm-Poultry  _  march 

our  oddities  and  others.        Three  Great  FREE 


Poultry  Books 

ERE  is  a  Free  Library  of  Practical  Poultry  Information  worth  many  dollars 
to  anyone  interested  in  Profitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Production.  T5on'tfail 
to  secure  your  set.    The  facts  therein  contained  will  prove  a  revelation  in 
Advanced  Methods  for  turning  Poultry  Raising  opportunities  into  Spot  Cask 
dollars — into  PROFITS.    All  these  are  free  on  request. 

'Poultry  Foods  and  Feeding" 


H 


//  Tells  All  in  Detail  about  feeding  chicks. 
Beginning  with  how  to  feed  each  day  the  first 
seven  days,  then  every  weekup-to  thefifteenth 
week.  Tells  how  to  feed  and  produee^most 
quickly  and  economically  Squab  Broilers. 
Kegrular  Broilers,  Fryers,  Roasting  Chickens, 
Capons.  Layers,  Breeders,  Ducks,  Ducklings, 
etc.  52  pages— Fully  Illustrated.  Free  to  You, 
Postpaid. 


"Best  Methods  of  Brooding" 

Reliable  information— actual  fact-knowledge  in 
detail  on  Brooding-  what  to  do  and  what  nr  t  to 
do— where  to  locate  your  Broo<1er  or  Brooding 
Hover— how  to  care  for  it— how  to  safeguard 
your  chicks— new  facts  on  feeding— how  to 
prevent  losses.  Cyphers  Company's  new  book, 
'Best  Methods  of  Brooding,"  tells  all  this  and 
much  more,  52 pages.  Your  FREE  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.   Sent  on  request,  postage  paid. 


"Profitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Production" 

The  Cypher's  Company's  Big  1913  Year  Book,  244  pages  of  Sound.  Money-Making  Advice- 
actual  Experiments  made  and  Results  secured  on  Cyphers  Company's  575,000  Experiment  and 
Demonstration  Farm.   Fully  illustrates  and  describes 

INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 

—World's  Standard  Poultry  Equipment— on  which  has  been 
built  the  Big  and  LastingSuccess  of  Thousands  of  Bu6i- 
ness-Like  Poultry  Men  and  Women.  Cyphers  Standard  Equip- 
ment cuts  out  all  loss  through  evpenment  or  uncertainty 
They  have  won  remarkable  success  for  16  years. 


CYPHERS 


BEST  METHODS 
OF  BROODING 

y?  General  Treatise  on. 
^■Success/id  firooc/i/iyo/C/ridG 
K  by  Artificial  f/ejiLs 


But  Get  These   3  Great 

Free  Books 

Remember   that   they   contain  the 
cream  of  facts  you  should  know  in 
order  to  succeed  from  the  start.  FREE 
for  the  simple  asking.   Please  address 
our  place  of  business  nearest  you. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Company 

Dept.    12,  Buffalo.  New  York 

BRA>CIIES-.\eir  Tort,  H.  T.,  23  Barclay 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  12-14  Canal  St.,  pal* 
Cairo,  III.,  320-331  Plymouth  Cl.,  Kansas 
Cii.T,  JIo.,  317-319  Soiithn  i-st  Blvd.,  Lon- ^ 
don.  Eng.,  121-123  Finsbury  Pavement. 
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THERE  are  among  poultrymen  a 
great  many  persons  possessed  of 
ideas  which,  to  those  of  us  who 
think  we  are  hard  headed  and 
practical,  and  see  things  just  as  they  are, 
look  like  more  or  less  ridiculous  hallucin- 
ations. Sometimes  some  of  the  possessors 
of  these  ideas  succeed  in  exploiting  them 
with  a  measure  of  profit  or  of  publicity 
which  seems  to  gratify  them.  As  a  rule, 
they  flourish  for  a  little  while  and  then 
drop  out  of  sieht  —  to  be  replaced  by 
others,  with  other  hallucinations.  This 
class  of  poultry  keepers  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  the  vagaries  which  lonj; 
caused  the  general  public  to  regard  an  in- 
terest in  poultry  as  an  indication  of  a 
mild  form  of  insanity.  Poultrymen  who 
were  free  from  such  delusions  have  often 
felt  that  poultry  culture  was  a  sort  of  a 
general  haven  of  refuge  for  cranks  who 
had  made  the  rounds  of  all  interests  and 
found  no  stopping  place  elsewhere. 

To  readers  who  may  feel  that  way  I 
would  recommend  that  they  study  almost 
any  other  kind  of  a  class  or  technical 
paper  for  a  while.  If  they  want  to  get 
as  high  an  opinion  as  possible  of  those 
they  regard  as  freaks  among  poultrymen, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  journal  selected 
be  an  educational  or  scientific  publica- 
tion. I  have  been  "studying" — not 
"reading" — Science  with  some  care  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  at  the  same  time 
making  occasional  inspections  of  other 
scientific  papers,  and  the  results  confirm 
suspicions  which  have  for  years  been 
steadily  growing  stronger,  that  there  is 
no  place  on  earth  where  ridiculous  things 
get  such  respectful  and  serious  considera- 
tion as  in  educational  and  scientific 
circles. 

In  skimming  various  articles  in  Science, 
most  of  them  written  by  men  who  stand 
high  in  their  fields,  I  have  been  again 
and  again  amused  by  the  close  analogies 
between  their  foibles  and  the  weaknesses 
of  our  poultry  cranks.  Systems  and 
secrets  which  either  freely,  or  for  a  con- 
siderationj  are  presented  to  poultry  keep- 
ers who  want  them,  are  usually  more  or 
less  elaborate  and  complicated  methods 
of  finding  out  indirectly  what  an  obser- 
vant poultry  keeper  who  is  on  the  job 
learns  without  special  effort,  simply  by 
the  use  of  his  eyes  and  his  memory. 

It  any  reader  who,  like  myself,  some- 
times feels  that  the  poultry  industry  is 
unfortunate  in  harboring  so  many  people 
who  publicly  make  hard  work  of  very 
simple  tasks.  I  would  recommend  that 
he  find  a  copy  of  Science  (most  public 
libraries  have  it)  for  Jan.  24,  1913,  and 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  article  on 
"  Educational  Diagnosis."  This  article 
is  an  address  given  by  the  chairman  of 
the  educational  section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, at  the  annual  meeting  last  Decem- 
ber. The  object  of  the  article  is  to  show 
how,  by  certain  kinds  of  "tests,"  the  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  individuals  could  be 
very  accurately  measured,  and  also  how 
certain  things  could  be  used  as  sure  signs 
of  future  developments  in  the  life  of 
individuals. 

The  method  which  is  not  fully  explained 
is  described  as  a  method  of  ofnlation. 
The  idea  is  apparently  the  same  as  that 
of  those  who  look  for  correlation  between 
some  visible  character  and  performance, 
and  endeavor  to  find  an  egg  type  in  fowls. 
According  to  the  exponent  of  this  method 
of  measuring  intellectual  capacity  by  a 
variety  of  simple  tests,  such  tests  will 
determine  anything  that  he  or  anyone 
else  might  wish  to  know  about  his  mental 
ability,  and  even  decide  "whether  mental 
ability  is  or  is  not  indicative  of  mental 
health."  All  this  reminds  me  of  some 
of  the  wonderful  systems  of  selecting  lay- 
ers and  males  that  will  sire  good  layers. 
Yet  I  hardly  feel  qualified  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  system  of  selecting  for 
mental  capacity  until  1  read  some  of  the 
illustrations  showing  how  it  works  in 
practice.    Take  this: 

"One  special  application  of  the  method 
of  correlation  is  so  important  as  to 
deserve  separate  mention.  This  is  its  use 
in  testing  a  symptom  by  its  correlation 
with  some  future  condition.  "When  a 
psychological  or  educational  measure- 
ment of  an  individual  enables  us  to  make 
a  successful  prophecy  concerning  the  in- 
dividual's future,  and  one  that  could  not 


otherwise  have  been  made,  we  have  not 
only  the  most  impressive  but  also  the 
soundest  proof  of  the  significance  of  the 
symptom  in  question.  Thus  we  rightly 
increase  our  faith  in  Mr.  Courtis'  analytic- 
tests  of  arithmetical  abilities,  if  we  find 
that  he  is  able  to  prophesy  truly  that  a 
certain  student's  work  in  algebra  will 
be  greatly  improved  by  certain  specified 
drills  in  the  fundamental  operations  in 
arithmetic,  though  the  usual  observa- 
tions of  her  teachers  gave  no  hint  of 
this." 

There  is  nothing  richer  than  that  in 
poultry  literature.  What  unusual  "  psy- 
chological or  educational  measurement" 
is  nectssary  to  show  that  a  pupil  not  well 
drilled  "in  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  "  woulrl  do  better  work  in  al- 
gebra if  that  deficiency  were  supplied? 
And  what  about  the  "  usual  observa- 
tions" of  teachers  who  did  not  discover 
that  a  pupil's  work  in  algebra  would  be 
improved  by  a  little  elementary  work  in 
arithmetic? 

Another  illustration,  accompanied  by 
charts  and  tables,  shows  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  prove  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
simple  observation  of  facts  which  once 
sufficed,  that  the  pupil  who  enters  the 
high  school  intending  to  take  a  full  four 
years  is  more  likely  to  do  so  than  the  one 
who  intends  to  leave  in  a  short  time;  and 
also  that  those  who  do  not  do  a  good 
grade  of  work  in  their  first  term  in  the 
high  school  are  less  likely  to  remain  than 
those  who  do. 

There  is  a  very  wonderful  set  of  tests  of 
intellectual  capacity  suggested.  These  in- 
clude ability  to  remember  meaningless 
complex  figures  as  the  signs  of  words  and 
a  variety  of  equally  ridiculous  exercises. 
And  this  is  in  what  I  suppose  should  be 
classed  as  the  most  important  address  of 
the  year  on  the  science  of  education. 
When  I  read  it  I  am  proud  of  the  whole 
caboodle  of  poultrymen  with  queer  ideas. 

While  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  universal 
in  supposedly  scientific  utterances,  there 
is  far  too  much  of  it,  and  it  concerns 
poultrynien  because,  to  an  ever  increas- 
ing extent,  men  trained  in  the  scientific 
field  are  engaging  in  the  study  of  poultry 
problems.  Poultrymen  who  are  very 
familiar  with  poultry  liierature,  and  per- 
haps not  at  all  with  scientific  literature, 
are  inclined  to  accept-  everything  that 
bears  a  scientific  label  as  valuable  and 
authentic.  As  a  rule,  poultrymen  do  not 
read  descriptions  of  scientific  experiments 
with  poultry,  except  the  brief  summary 
deemed  suitable  for  popular  consumption. 
Even  the  popular  abridgment  of  a  scien- 
tific study  often  proves  too  much  for  well 
educated  poultrymen  not  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  the  terms  that  are  used  in  it. 
So  in  most  cases  the  poultryman  goes  to 
the  last  pages  of  a  bulletin  where  the  con- 
clusions, as  drawn  by  the  writer,  are 
summarized,  takes  a  rapid  glance  at  these, 
and  lets  it  go  at  that. 


An  Egg  Mystery. 


Frederick  Haskins,  author,  globe  trot- 
ter, and  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  often  regales  his  friends  with  inci- 
dents occurring  during  his  trips  through 
the  country  in  search  of  "  copy." 

On  one  occasion,  according  to  "Fred- 
die," he  arrived  at  a  tumble^down  south- 
ern tavern,  where  he  was  forced  to  spend 
the  night.  Upon  arriving  at  the  break- 
fast table  the  following  morning,  he 
scanned  the  menu  and  decided  that  eggs 
were  the  least  suspicious  article  of  diet 
thereon.    Accordingly  he  ordered  some. 

"  Ah  wouldn't  jes'  recommend  deaigs's 
's  mornin',  boss,"  said  the  colored  servi- 
tor. 

"  AVhat  do  you  think  is  the  matter? 
Are  they  spoiled?  " 

"No  sab;  dey  ain't  spoiled." 

"  Well,  are  they  cold  storage  eggs?  " 

"No,  sah,  dey  ain't  col'  storage  aigs, 
neither." 

"Then,  what's  the  matter  with  them?" 
queried  the  hungry  llaskins. 

"Well,  sah,  ef  yo'  mus'  know  —  we 
ain't  got  no  aig's 's  morning,"  came  the 
unwilling  reply. 

Haskins  ate  corncakes. — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 


Barred  Rock  Club. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Club  was  held 
with  the  South-Eastern  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  11th  at  3  P.M.,  Vice-President  R. 
L.  Simmons  presiding.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-one  new  members 
were  admitted  to  the  club.  The  treas- 
urer's report  was  adopted.  The  following 
officers  were  elected,  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President.  H.  P.  Schwab; 
Vice-Presidents,  E.  B.  Thompson,  A.  C. 
Smith,  Victor  Bradley,  C.  H.  Latham,  C. 
E.  Spaugh,  M.  W.  Baldwin,  R.  L.  Sim- 
mons; Executive  Committee,  C.  H. 
AVelles,  S.  T.  Divinia,  A.  C.  Hawkins, 
Wm.  E.  Bright,  H.  M.  Kenner,  Amos 
Vogt,  James  T.  Huston ;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Henry  D.  Riley,  Strafford,  Pa.  A 
motion  was  made,  instructing  the  secre- 
tary to  publish  a  club  catalogue  the  com- 


ing spring,  and  to  solicit  advertisements 
and  suitable  articles  for  the  same.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  draft  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  15  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Charges  were  brought  by 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Thompson  and  C.  H. 
Welles  against  Chas.  W.  Tillford,  and 
after  hearing  the  charges,  and  Mr.  Till- 
ford making  no  defence,  the  club  voted 
to  expel  Tillford.  No  other  business,  the 
meeting  adjourned.  In  regard  to  the 
catalogue  to  be  published  this  spring, 
every  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  should 
send  in  his  name  and  join  at  once,  so  that 
he  may  have  his  name  enrolled  in  the  list 
of  members.    Initiation  fee  and  dues  81. 

Hexry  D.  Riley,  Sec'y. 
Strafford,  Pa. 


OCCLUM  lessens  poultry  troubles  50% 
— a  free  trial.    Ad.  page  77. 


POULTRY  LITTER-i 


Trade-Mark 


WRITE  TODAY   FOR   FREE  SAMPLE. 

"O  K."  POULTRY  LITTER  is  the  most  wonderful  litter  for  BABY 
CHICKS  and  POULTRY  of  all  kinds.  It's  cheaper  and  ever  so  much 
better  than  Straw,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Sawdust,  Shavings,  or  anything  else  any 
one  has  ever  thought  of  for  litter.   Every  one  who  tries  it  uses  nothing  else 


POSITIVELY 


NOTHINC  SO 
COOD  FOR  THE 


BROODER 


In  the  BROODER  one  lot  of  "O.  K."  Litter  lasts  until  the  chicks  have 
outgrown  the  brooder,  without  one  single  cleaning  out,  and  always  keeps 
the  brooder  clean,  dry  and  sweet.  In  COOPS,  LAYING  HOUSES  and 
SCRATCHING  PENS,  "O.  K."  Litter  dries  up  the  droppings  so  that  the 
house  is  always  dry,  clean,  sweet  smelling  and  sanitary,  and  needs  clean- 
ing out  only  once  in  three  oi  four  months.  "O.  K."  Litter  is  a  tremendous 
saver  of  time  and  money. 

"O.  K."  I.itter  will  not  Kl'RN. 
I, ice  will  not  come  where  it  is  used. 

'IV 1 1  us  how  many  hens  and  eh  irks 
yon  keep  ~"  We  w  ill  tell  yon  how 
■uueli  "<».  K."  Litter  yon  need. 

Write  today  for  the  free  sample 
and  printed  matter.    You  need  it. 

"0,  K."  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  171. 
160  Pearl  sr..  NEW  YOKK  CITY, 
la  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  3Ia«s. 


■TRADE*  MA*RK'ljV 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you —  please  them  — and  help  us. 
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What's  What  in  Poultry  Knowledge. 


THE  editor  of  Feathered  Life,  (  Eng.  I 
criticizes  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  thus:  "I  would 
suggest  that  the  editorial  stall"  at 
Rome,  where  the  headquarters  are  situ- 
ated, have  something  to  learn  regarding 
the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal.  In  the  last  bulle- 
tin received,  there  is  a  reproduction  of 
Dr.  Raymond  Pearl's  scholarly  paper  on 
'  The  Mode  of  Inheritance  of  Fecundity 
in  the  Domestic  Fowl.'  Well  and  good! 
That  is  a  subject  for  international  students 
of  poultry  problems.  But  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  to  find  this  follow  ed  by  extracts 
from  a  Swiss  publication,  dealing  with 
'  Methods  of  Promoting  Laying  From 
August  to  January.'  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  against  the  advice  offered 
by  the  writer  to  his  compatriots,  but  it  is 
scarcely  of  international  importance  to 
record  suY'h  facts  as  the  necessity  for  de- 
stroying vermin,  feeding  green  food,  and 
selecting  the  stock." 
That  seems  to  me  to  depend  altogether 


upon  the  point  of  view.  The  final  test, 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  two  papers  is 
the  same,  the  subjects  are  perhaps  of 
equal  importance.  The  justification  for 
all  the  labor  and  cost  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  at  the  Maine  sta- 
tion, and  of  the  scientific  handling  and 
scholarly  presentation  of  statistics  secured, 
must  be  knowledge  which  will  enable 
poultry  keepers  to  increase  egg  produc- 
tion. 

Now  if  I  had  a  commission  to  go  out 
into  the  earth  and  teach  just,  one  w  ay  for 
the  poultry  keepers  of  the  world  to  in- 
crease egg  production,  I  would  hammer 
away  upon  the  Swiss  writer's  advice,  con- 
fident that  it  would  make  a  great  deal 
more  impression  upon  the  people  and 
bring  more  results  in  eggs  than  any  other 
method  of  breeding  that  ever  can  be 
devised.  For  the  mass  of  people  never 
will  care  for  or  understand  breeding 
problems,  but  all  can  be  taught  to  give 
fowls  the  care  and  attention  that,  produce 
results. 


Which  Was  First,  the  Hen  or  Egg? 


THAT'S  one  of  the  problems  the  hu- 
man mind  has  wrestled  with  for 
countless  generations  without  find- 
ing a  solution.  Some  held  one 
opinion;  some  the  other.  None  could 
demonstrate  either  the  proposition.  But 
at  last  "  science"  has  tackled  it,  and  — 
apparently  —  settled  it.  That  is,  if  you 
take  the  scientist's  word  for  it. 

The  other  day  I  happened  upon  a  book, 
"  The  Analysis  of  Racial  Descent  in  An- 
imals," by  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  Jr., 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  I  guess  that  it  is  a  good  book.  I 
find  some  very  interesting  things  in  it, 
and  some  statements  in  regard  to  certain 
things  associated  with  the  study  of  hered- 
ity which  seem  to  make  it  a  little  clearer 
to  me.  But  occasionally  I  come  across  a 
passage  that,  I  can't  grasp  at  the  first,  or 
even  at  a  second  or  third  attempt,  and 
occasionally  there  are  passages  when 
the  transition  from  scientific  to  common 
language  gives  you  queer  sensations, 
making  you  wonder  why  it  was  necessary 
to  use  such  big  words  in  an  argument  of 
which  the  conclusion  could  be  3tated  in 
one  syllable  words.  Here  is  a  case  in  point : 
"  The  ovum,  which  corresponds  to  the 
spermatid,  rather  than  to  the  spermato- 
zoon, is  the  last  stage  of  its  cycle,  both 
by  analogy  with  the  spermatid  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  modified 
stage,  the  one  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  deutoplasm  (yolk)  and  with  the  re- 
duced number  of  chromosomes.  The 
starting  point  of  the  multicellular  indiv- 
ual  is  then  the  mature  ovum,  whether  it 
lie  fertilized  by  a  spermatozoon  or  not. 
Therefore,  the  initial  stage  of  the  multi- 
cellular body  coincides  with  the  terminal 
stage  of  the  germinal  cycle.  Since  either 
male  or  female  multicellular  individuals 
may  arise  from  an  ovum  that  has  not 
bepn  fertilized,  it  becomes  evident  that, 
both  the  germinal  cycles,  spermatogenesis 
as  well  as  ovogenesis,  of  the  new  genera- 
tion have  their  beginning  in  the  cleaving 
ovum.  Accordingly,  the  mature  ovum  is 
the  commencement  of  the  somatic  cycle, 
and  the  earliest  generation  of  ovogonia 
and  spermatogonia  the  commencement  of 
the  germinal  cycles  known  respectfully 
as  ovogenesis  and  spermatogenesis.  The 
germinal  cycle  is  a  progression  towards 
greater  differentiation,  leading  towards 
that  unique  phenomenon  known  as  the 
conjugation  of  the  chromosomes,  a  pro- 
cess not  paralleled  in  any  somatic  cells. 

"Thus  it  comes  that  the  egg  produces 
the  hen,  and  not  the  hen  the  egg." 

If  any  reader  is  inclined  to  doubt  that 
the  last  sentence  appears  in  a  scientific 
work  just  as  I  have  quoted  it,  let  him  get 
a  copy  of  the  book  and  turn  to  page  98. 
I  have  to  admit  that  with  a  dim  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  the  things  said 
in  argument,  I  still  fail  to  see  that  it  bears 
any  necessary  relation  to  the  conclusion. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  language  that  I  feel  sure  I 
understand,  is  not  wholly  true,  is  the  one 
thing  that  makes  me  suspect  that  the 
argument  may  be  all  right  —  considered 
without  relation  to  the  conclusion. 


The  conclusion  is  "that  the  egg  pro- 
duces the  hen,  and  not  the  hen  the  egg." 
Now,  happily,  the  relationships  of  hens 
and  eggs  are  phenomena  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  not  dependent  upon  ex- 
haustive scientific  inquiry.  We  know 
that  hens  are  produced  from  eggs,  spe- 
cifically from  hens'  eggs.  But,  referring 
back  to  the  argument,  so  far  as  we  plain 
poultrymen  know,  nothing  in  the  hen 
line  is  ever  produced  from  an  ovum  that 
has  not  been  fertilized.  We  know  that 
hens  are  produced  from  eggs  because  we 
have  incubated  eggs  and  hatched  chicks, 
some  of  which  have  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  become  hens,  the  rest  roosters. 

As  far  as  further  developments  are 
concerned,  however,  our  observations  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  learned  professor's 
dictum.  He  asserts  that,  the  hen  does 
not  produce  the  egg.  We  are  certain 
that  if  the  egg  is  an  egg  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  hen,  some  hen  produced  it.  We 
have  known  innumerable  hen's  eggs  that 
failed  to  produce  either  hens,  or  the  male 
relatives  of  hens,  but  never  a  hen,  or 
male  relative  of  a  hen,  that  was  not  pro- 
duced from  a  hen's  egg.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  which  on  this  subject  is 
quite  comprehensive,  and  our  belief, 
which  is  reasonably  elastic,  if  hens  did 
not  produce  eggs,  there  would  be  no  eggs 
to  produce  either  hens,  or  the  male  rela- 
tives of  hens,  and  both  the  germinal 
cycles  and  the  somatic  cycles,  and  sper- 
matogenesis and  ovogenesis,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  hens,  and  the  male  relatives  of 
hens,  would  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  also  my  humble  opinion,  speaking 
exclusively  of  the  heredity  of  hens,  and 
the  male  relatives  of  hens,  that  the  onto- 
genetic cycle  would  be  abolished  ;  that  the 
world's  supply  of  deutoplasm  would  be 
seriously  curtailed ;  that  amphigony  would 
not  occur;  that  there  would  be  no  more 
parthenogenesis,  nor  would  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  metagenesis  and 
strophogenesis  exist.  However,  I  am  not 
borrowing  trouble  about  any  of  these 
things,  for  though  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  professor's  argument  shows  that  hens 
do  not  produce  eggs,  I  know  that  hens  do 
produce  eggs. 


Eggs-Sprouted  Oats-Eggs 

To  ijneet  tin-  grent  demand  for  eggs  this  spring.— cue*,  ol  ImkIi 
fertility  for  liatoHlng, — feed  the  hens  Romcthlnir  creeii,— «n<l  there 
In  no  green  feed  the  <-<ninl  .if  the  HvIiik.  vitiili/.inic,  growine. 
Sprouted  Oats.  Begs  ol  n  high  per  cent  "i  fertllltj  mean 
chicks  ol  itn-Mt  vitality.— chick!)  timt  live  and  grow. 

To  force  chick  growth,  to  bring  the  youna  pullet*  to  the  laying 
bib  fee,  to  develop  Tries  and  broiler*  qnlcKly,  feed  the  chicks 
germinated  wheat.  To  not  great  quantities  "i  Sprouted  Oau 
ami  germinated  wheat  quickly,  buy  a 

Double  Quick  Grain  Sprouter 

The  Perpetual  Poultry  Silo. 

i  inu-  Machine.  Makes 


Close-To- Nature  Company, 

73  FRONT  ST.,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


THE  ZERO  SAFETY  LAMP 

Is  the  Wise  Man's  choice,  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  old  and  dangerous  lanin' 
You  certainly  must  reall/.cthe  importance  of  baring  a  dependable  and  safe  heating 
plant  in  your  Incubator  and  Brooder.  The  Zero  Safety  Lamp  ii  Safe,  (lean 
and  Reliable.  Safe  because  our  special  construction  prevents  beat  ol  burner 
from  reaching  oil  tank.  <  lean  because  the  combustion  is  even  and  lamp  does  not 
smoke  or  become  sooty.  Reliable  because  the  burner  Is  the  best  of  Ms  class  and 
being  cooled  by  the  ascending  column  of  air  does  not  cause  wick  to  "draw"  and 

raise  the  flame.    Keeps  egg  chamber  at  uniform  temperature.    From  any  of   

dealers  or  by  mall  for  $i.a.'>.  postpaid.  (f^^^^i 

The  Sanitary  Chick  Fountain  ^ 'i'    1  '  '     '  -  '         -  -T; 

'  made.     No   chance  «.TSATT?» 

forthechickstoget'wetordrown.  Easily  cleaned  arid  filled.  Molds  c!iicK  y 

one  quart  atid  goes  Into  any  brooder.    Price  is  Mr.,  or  by  mail  -trie.,  *OUNTAirl' 
and  once  you  use  it  you  will  never  tret  along  without  It. 

The  Atsatt's  Chick  Feeder  >8  th,e  neate8t  d?T'le  e™  ln7eDted.  s°l 

feeding  young  chicks.  They  cannot  net 

into  It  or  stand  on  it.  Gives  them  clean  food  and  insures  their 

health.   Top  removes  for  cleaning  and  filling.  Just  right 

for  your  brooder  (ten  inches  long,  four  inches  wide).  Price 

25  cents,  or  by  mail  35  cents.   Ask  your  dealer  for  our  goods. 

If  he  will  not  supply  you  send  direct  to  us  and  we  will  see 

that  you  get  what  you  order.   Our  catalogue  for  the  asking. 


ATSATT  BROS., 


31  Pearl  Street. 
Mattapoisett,  Mass 


CHICK  REARING  PROFITS 


are  the  most  elusive,  and  chick  rearing  losses  the 
most  discouraging  ftatures  of  the  poultryman's 
calling. 

What  is  the  solution? 

"Well  Hatched  chicks?" 

Yes,  that  is  necessary,  and  good  food,  of  course. 
But  why,  with  chicks  from  the  same  hatchery  at 
the  same  price  and  food  of  the  same  ciuality  and 
cost,  do  such  remarkable  differences  appear  in  the 
"loss  and  gain"  column  of  the  ledgers  of  men  who, 
judged  by  the  appearance  of  their  chicks,  are 
equally  good  poultrymen? 

Professor  Rice  ought  to  know.  He  does,  and 
this  is  what  he  says  "The  most  expensive  factor  in 
rearing  young  chicks  is  the  labor  required  to  han- 
dle the  large  number  of  brooders  when  the  chicks 
are  kept  in  small  flocks." 


Ha!l  Colony  Broader  with  Have  Raised 


Hall  Colony  Broocle 


THE  HALL  fOAL  HEATED 
COLONY  BROODER 

gives  the  chicks  the  essential  comfort  of  am  pie  beat 
combined  with  the  vitality-building  environment 
of  all  outdoors. 

It  reduces  the  fuel  bill  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
usual  figure. 

And,  because  it  cuts  out  kerosene  lamps,  provides 
for  flocks  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  chicks, 
does  away  with  extra  floor  levels,  fixed  hovers  and 
little  unsanitary  boxes  full  of  corners,  the  Hall 
Colony  Brooder  eliminates  the  unnecessary  labor 
of  chick  rearing  that  has  been  thegreatest stumb- 
ling block  in  the  industry. 

Write  at  once  for  our  brooder  booklet,  and  pre- 
pare yourself  to  raise  more  and  better  chirks  with 
less  labor. 

THE  HALL  MAMTOTH  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1X6  Southern  Ave.,  L  ttle  Falls.  N.  Y 


NEW  YORK,  1913. 


the  acknowledged  premier  show  of  Amerli 
we  won,  (on  Hose  Comb  lthode  Island  lleils). 


a  competition  of  winners,  from  every  part  of  the  connlr 


At  Madison  Square  Garden, 

1st  Pen,  1st  and  3d  Cockerel,  2d  Cock,  4th  Pullet,  4th  Hen 
Winning  more  Firsts  and  Seconds  than  any  other  Competitor, 

and  display  easily,  had  pens  counted  as  in  the  past.   This  dc  .si rates  beyond  dispute  the  superiority  of  our  celebrated  "SENSATION V  and  "BElf» 

I'll  INCH"  strains  of  !{<>-«•  and  sii.ele  Con,  I.  It.  I.  Iteds,  the  Strains  thai  wo  ore  firsts  tin  R.  C.  at  New  York.  Boston,  !  mm  idem  e.  Clui  ago, 

Baltimore,  Washington,  19^  combined.  Our  first  pen,  the  winning  mosl  coveted  by  ail  exhibitors,  was  pronounced  a  marvel 

of  cpiality.  . 
A  — ^  We  have  some  splendid  males  and  females,  last  year's  mm  f  \  f  \  ^    for  hatching  at  all  seasons. 

I  111  j  K     breeders  and  winners,  including    MAJESTIC."  2d  EVjl\JlO   Send  stamp  for  Mating  List. 

■  1  *   cock  atBoston,  1910.  which  wc  offer  for  sale  thlsseason 

RED  FEATHER  FARM,  F.  W.  C,  ALMY,  Prop.,  Box  67,  Tiverton  Four  Corners,  R.  I. 

To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them  — and  help  us. 
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The  Compensation  of  Poultry 

Lecturers. 


THE  last  annual  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  contains 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  A.  P. 
A.  lecture  Bureau,  with  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  lecture,  and,  in 
most  cases,  with  their  terms.  Member- 
ship in  this  bureau  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
optional.  Anyone  who  desires  to  do  so 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  association 
may  be  enrolled  as  an  "A.  P.  A.  lecturer." 

The  remarkable  tiling  about  this  list  is 
that  it  publishes  the  terms  of  a  «reat 
many  of  the  lecturers  and  that  these  vary 
from  a  merely  nominal  charge  or  free  ser- 
vice within  a  certain  territory  to  $50  and 
expenses  per  lecture. 

Now,  any  lecturer  is  worth  (to  himself, 
and  perhaps  also  to  others)  all  that  he 
can  get,  and  some  of  these  men  would  be 
better  worth  the  high  price  than  others 
the  lowest  price  asked.  Presumably, 
also,  each  one  adjusts  his  price  to  his 
compensation  for  his  regular  work,  or  to 
the  established  rate  for  lectures  in  his 
vicinity.  But  there  are  some  diflerences 
which  look  to  me  like  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies. For  instance,  there  is  one  editor  in 
Illinois  whose  services  for  an  illustrated 
lecture,  he  furnishing  the  machine,  and 
paying  his  own  expenses,  can  be  secured 
for  $"_'5.  And  there  is  another  editor  in 
Illinois  whose  services  for  an  illustrated 
lecture  will  cost  $25  and  expenses,  with 
the  association  furnishing  the  machine. 
I  have  never  heard  either  of  these  men 
lecture,  but  as  far  as  one  may  judge  of 
capacity  by  their  writings,  I  would  con- 
sider the  lower  priced  man  better  qualified. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
how  many  engagements  are  made  by  the 
members  of  this  Bureau,  and  where,  and 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  the 
lectures  are  given  and  compensation  ac- 
tually received.  It  would  be  interesting 
in  the  first  place  because  it  would  indicate 
whether  the  lecture  bureau  really  amounts 
to  anything.  I  don't  think  that  it  does, 
but  I  can  be  convinced  that  I  am  wrong 
by  showing  me  that  its  members  generally 
do  make  on  account  of  it  a  considerable 
number  of  engagements  that  would  not 
otherwise  come  to  them.  If  it  should  ap- 
pear that  it  did  not  benefit  well  known 
members,  but  did  benefit  those  who  were 
little  known,  that  would  seem  to  me  to 
condemn  the  Bureau. 1 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  those  who  make  use  of  this  Bu- 
reau to  secure  lecturers  suppose  that 
compensation  is  according  to  ability  as 
lecturers.  But  further  inquiry  along  that 
line  may  well  wait  until  information  on 
the  other  questions  shows  whether  there 
is  occasion  to  consider  it.  In  general,  an 
association  desiring  the  services  of  a  lec- 
turer engages  the  lowest  priced  man  sup- 
posed to  have  any  power  to  draw  attend- 
ance. The  ordinary  local  association  can 
engage  only  a  few  lecturers  at  the  common 
terms  (throughout  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada)  of  $10  and  expenses. 
Lectures  at  high  prices  are  given  only  on 
special  occasions  by  institutions  having 
more  money  at  their  disposal.  While 
some  of  them  pay  well  for  certain  lec- 
turers to  feature  some  special  meeting, 
the  attitude  of  State  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  Agricultural  Colleges  generally  in 
compensation  for  ordinary  lectures  seems 
to  me  to  demoralize  the  lecture  service. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  work  at  present 
may  not  be  responsible  for  this  attitude, 
yet  I  can  hardly  see  how  they  can  avoid 
seeing  that  the  existing  conditions  could 
be  remedied  easier  by  their  action  than 
in  any  other  way. 

Throughout  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  Canada  the  usual  "  honorarium  "  for 
a  lecture  at  an  agricultural  college  or 
under  the  auspices  of  a  state  department 
of  agriculture  is  $10.  In  some  places  that 
is  the  compensation  fixed  by  law.  One 
result  is  that  very  few  men  who  at  their 
regular  occupations  are  capable  of  earn- 
ing half  of  that  amount  per  day  can  be 
secured  to  give  lectures  upon  agricultural 
subjects,  except  when  in  some  way  or 
other  the  engagement  is  of  advantage  to 
them  in  other  ways.  Another  result  is 
that  the  reluctance  of  the  best  qualified 
men  to  take  engagements,  except  at  the 
most  convenient  times  and  places,  leaves 


too  large  a  part  of  the  field  open  to  men 
of  very  meager  qualifications  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

Nothing  would  help  more  to  raise  the 
general  grade  of  agricultural  lectures  than 
to  make  the  "honorarium"  $25.  That 
would  make  those  who  spend  the  money 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  making  en- 
gagements for  some  of  the  men  whose 
services  are  now  used.    "When  the  fee  is 


merely  nominal,  as  a  lecture  fee,  it  is 
quite  natural  for  those  dispensing  it  to 
feel  that  if  a  man  can  interest  an  audience 
at  all,  he  ought  to  be  worth  $10. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  fee 
is  so  low  that  it  partially  prevents  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
lectures.  That  may  not  have  made  much 
difference  when  the  number  of  lectures 
given  was  comparatively  small,  but  when 
a  large  number  of  men  to  whom  $10  is  an 
inducement  and  of  those  who  use  lecture 
engagements  to  advance  their  special  in- 
terests enter  the  field,  agricultural  lectur- 
ing is  not  very  attractive  to  others  whose 
services  are  sought. 


The  Reason. 


Abe  Martin  says:  '  Th'  thing  that's 
depopulatin'  th'  farm  more'n  anything 
else  is  that  you  can't  plow  an'  be  a  dude." 
One  who  knows  says  that  the  reason  so 
few  women  engage  in  poultry  raising  is 
that  the  work  can't  be  done  in  a  white 
shirt  waist.  —  Exchange. 


''  I  told  the  chef  to  prepare  the  fowl  so 
that  it  would  tickle  my  palate." 
"  And  did  he?" 

"Yes;  he  left  the  feathers  on." — Ex. 


Buy  Your  Incubator 
of  Chas.  A.  Cyphers 


The  Cyphers  who  is"The  Recognized  Authority''on  Artificial  Hatching. 
The  Cyphers  who  made  Commercial  Hatching  Possible. 
The  Cyphers  who  discovered  the  Cyphers  Principle. 
The  Cyphers  whose  Incubators  Circle  the  World. 

The  Cyphers  who  will  sell  you  his  latest  creation,  the  "Buffalo"  at  half 
the  Standard  Price. 

Let  Me  Save  You  50^  ^C^Shong  tlTli 

thousands  of  poultrymen  for  a  Standard  Hatcher  at  a  reasonable  price. 
It  offers  all  the  Quality  of  the  best  high-priced  incubators,  at  half  the 
price  of  any  other  incubator  containing  the  Cyphers  Principle. 

Sterling  Principles  Maintained 

Every  vital  principle  that  made  my  Original  Cyphers  a  World  Success  is  embodied  in 
the  Buffalo.  The  same  three-compartment  heater;  the  diffusive  ventilation;  and  the  sensi- 
tive and  accurate  regulator;  combined  with  heavy  insulation  and  durable  construction; 
with  refinements  not  included  in  the  original.  Buffalo  Incubators  insure  you  big  hatches 
of  strong  chicks  that  live  and  are  easily  raised  to  make  money  for  you. 

The  Buffalo  is  simply  a  wonder.     I  am  proud  of  it.     There  is  nothing  cheap  about  it  but  the  price. 

I  offer  you  an  incubator  that  is  second  to  none  in  Durability,  Reliability,  or  Quality.  You  can't  get  a 
better  incubator  than  the  Buffalo,  no  matter  how  much  you  pay.  You  can't  get  one  as  good.  There  are  incuba- 
tors and  incubators,  and  nearly  any  of  them  will  hatch  some  chickens.  The  biggest  profits  are  made  by  operating 
the  Buffalo,  which  will  hatch  a  strong  and  vigorous  chicken  from  every  hatchable  egg. 


OFFER  No.  0- 


« 
«« 


« 


NOTE  MY  LOW  PRICES: 
50  to    60  Egg  Size — Shipping  Weight  65 


1-  110  to  120    "     "  "  "  90 

2-  220  to  240    "     "  "  "  130 

3-  340  to  360    "     "  "  "  160 

My  Brooder  Prices  Are  Equally  Low. 


lbs. 

« 


$10.50 
14.50 
19.00 
24.00 


The 


New  Big'  4" 

102O  Egg'  Capacity  $QA 
Incubator 


oo 


The  New  Big  4  Buffalo  is  an  incubator,  not  a  hatcher. 
You  put  in  420  eggs  every  six  days,  and  after  the  eighteenth 
day  the  first  lot  of  eggs  are  transferred  to  the  regular  hatcher 
for  exclusion.  The  full  equipment  includes  a  360  eg^  Buffalo, 
supplied  with  short  legs,  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the  Big  4.  Or 
you  can  utilize  your  present  hatcher,  whether  a  360  egg 
Buffalo,  Cvphers,  or  a  Prairie  State,  for  the  exclusion. 

Price  of  BIG  4  Alone,  W  $70°-5 

f%  fj  4  O  V  O  U  C  D  C       President  Buffalo  Incubator  Company, 

l^rlAO.    A  •    l^IrrlllilxO,        468  Dewitt  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — and  help  us. 
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What  Has  "The  Standard"  to  do 
With  Judging? 


FROM  a  personal  letter  I  quote:  — 
"I  have  read  what  you  have  to 
say  ahout  the  New  York  show, 
especially  what  you  say  about  the 
fault  finding  with  the  judging.  I  won- 
dered that  in  your  studying  of  the  situa- 
tion you  did  not  realize  that  the  outburst 
of  complaint  was  the  explosion  of  long 
penned  up  indignation.  And  another 
thing,  have  you  noticed,  or  do  you  keep 
in  touch  with  such  things,  that  the 
Standard  is  almost  utterly  disregarded; 
and  have  you  ever  asked  any  of  the  judges 
of  the  work  what  the  Standard  really  said 
about  a  wing,  back  or  breast  of  the  very 
fowl  they  were  judging?  Then  again, 
think  of  how  that  large  number  of  Rhode 
Island  lied  men  pulled  and  hauled  at  the 
original  first  prize  cockerel  until  it  looked 
like  the  rooster  that  —  used  to  feed  at 
their  scrap  heap.  I  think  such  things 
are  dreadful." 

It  is  as  hard  for  me  to  get  up  any  sym- 
pathy with  a  man  who  kicks  on  the  judg- 
ing as  with  one  who  complains  of  poor 
hatches  from  the  eggs  he  bought.  Unless 
I  am  well  convinced  that  a  judge  is  delib- 
erately unfair  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
judge  every  time.  He  has  to  do  under 
trying  conditions  and  in  comparative 
haste  a  job  that  has  peculiar  difficulties 
under  any  conditions  and  with  ample 
time,  and  he  works  all  the  time  by  a 
system  of  judging  which  I  consider  abso- 
lutely wrong  in  principle. 

In  mating  birds  to  produce  offspring  to 
conform  to  a  fixed  standard  we  have  to 
balance  variations  in  characters,  but  in 
judging  exhibition  birds  according  to  a 
definite  standard  we  cannot  have  consis- 
tent judging  if  we  undertake  to  make  the 
final  value  of  the  specimen  an  average  of 
all  his  qualities.  In  the  principal  shows 
in  this  country,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  all 
shows,  exhibitors  are  demanding  more 
than  ever  before  that  the  judge's  work 
shall  be  consistent  with  regard  to  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  birds. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  make  a 
hobby  of  "type"  in  the  sense  of  the 
fashionable  shape  of  a  breed,  and  also  to 
require  the  judge  to  be  consistent  in  type 
in  placing  his  awards.  A  judge  cannot 
do  that  if  he  follows  the  Standard  and 
gives,  as  the  Standard  requires,  equal 
consideration  to  Standard  values  in  all 
sections.  If  a  judge  scores  his  class,  two 
birds  quite  different  in  type  and  color 
may  be  for  first  or  for  any  other  place. 
Not  so  much  fault  is  found  with  this 
result,  because  everyone  familiar  with 
score  card  judging  knows  that  this  would 
happen  if  one  bird  had  its  heavy  cuts  on 
shape  and  the  other  on  color.  The  score 
card  is  supposed  to  secure  an  impartial 
balancing  of  merits  and  faults  in  different 
sections  and  in  characters  of  different 
kinds. 

In  comparison  judging  the  judge  is  sup- 
posed to  balance  these  things  carefully  in 
his  mind.  The  whole  series  of  instruc- 
tions to  judges  for  applying  the  compari- 
son system  emphasizes  this.  But  when  a 
judge  has  finished  his  class  by  comparison 
and  the  awards  are  up  the  exhibitors  and 
other  critics  go  at  the  class.  If  the  sec- 
ond bird  does  not  follow  the  first  in  shape, 
and  the  third  the  second,  and  so  on  all 
down  the  line,  the  critics  find  fault  be- 
cause he  is  not  consistent  in  "  type."  If 
the  judge  happens  to  be  a  stickler  for 
type,  and  avoids  criticism  on  this  score, 
the  chances  are  that  his  awards  are  not 
consistent  from  the  color  standpoint.  The 
critics  will  find  fault  with  him  for  that. 
It  by  a  miracle  he  avoids  censure  on  shape 
and  color  they  will  look  for  inconsisten- 
cies somewhere  else,  and  there  is  no  class 
where  they  cannot  be  found.  Yet  if  the 
judge  does  to  the  best  of  his  ability  try  to 
do  what  the  Standard,  which  is  said  to  be 
his  rule,  instructs  him  to  do,  consistency 
in  any  character  through  the  winners  in 
a  class  either  will  not  occur  or  will  be 
accidental. 

As  I  have  stated,  just  at  present,  ex- 
hibitors are  disposed  to  make  a  fetish  of 
consistency  in  judging.  A  judge  is  much 
more  likely  to  get  by  with  very  little  crit- 
icism of  his  work  if  he  pays  no  attention 
at  all  to  the  Standard  and  tries  to  make 
his  awards  consistent  in  one  character. 
By  doing  this  he  divides  his  critics,  and 


those  who  are  satisfied  take  (-are  of  the 
others  while  he  goes  his  way  in  peace 
The  judge  of  a  hot  class  at  an  important 
early  show  confided  to  me  after  his  work 
was  done  that  after  studying  the  class  as 
a  whole  he  concluded  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  trouble  was  to  let  shape,  color,  and 
all  minor  things  take  care  of  themselves 
and  go  for  size,  giving  the  largest  birds 
the  preference,  unless  he  could  discover 
some  good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  At 
the  time  I  thought  that  he  was  more  in 
jest  than  in  earnest,  but  from  comments 
of  others  on  the  judging  of  this  class  I 
gusss  there  was  more  truth  than  fiction  in 
his  story.  Anyway,  his  method  worked 
out  all  right  with  that  class. 

The  only  way  to  get  consistency  in 
judging  is  by  what  I  call  the  progressive 
method  which  would  eliminate  a  specimen 
that  was  off'  type  or  off  color,  no  matter 
how  good  it  might  be  in  other  respects. 
As  long  as  faults  in  one  character  are  bal- 
anced against  excellence  in  another  there 
cannot  be  general  consistency  in  judging. 
If  the  judge  responds  to  the  demand  for 
consistency  he  has  to  ignore  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  the  Standard  shall  be 
applied. 

As  to  the  judge's  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  Standard  requirements 
I  think  that  I  have  called  attention  a 
number  of  times  to  the  fact  that  the  fre- 
quent slight  changes  in  Standards  made 
it  impossible  for  judges  to  be  sure  of  the 
details  except  in  a  few  varieties  in  which 
they  were  specialists.  Even  in  the  case 
of  specialty  judges,  as  one  confessed  to 
me,  "  When  I  get  into  a  hot  class  and  get 
to  work,  I  know  that  I  judge  by  the 
Standard  of  ten  years  ago,  which  is  the 
one  fixed  most  firmly  in  my  mind.' ' 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  follow- 
ing the  Standard,  but  the  judge  will  get 
along  best  who  considers  popular  tastes 
and  opinions  first  and  simply  uses  his 
Standard  requirements  and  instructions 
as  marks  to  be  kept  in  sight  but  not  as  a 
path  to  be  followed  closely. 

Yes,  that  poor  first  prize  cockerel  was 
shamefully  man  handled.  A  lot  of  other 
birds  at  shows  get  similar  abuse.  A  little 
such  treatment  is  perhaps  inevitable,  but 
most  of  the  rough  treatment  could  be 
stopped.  The  best  place  to  begin  reform 
in  this  direction  is  with  the  show  attend- 
ants. Many  of  these  have  no  business 
handling  birds  or  working  around  them 
at  all.  If  the  show  managements  were 
above  criticism  in  this  matter  they  could 
take  a  more  arbitrary  position  with  re- 
spect to  visitors  and  exhibitors  molesting 
other  than  their  own  birds. 


Card  on  Mendel  et  al. 


"  The  laws  of  Mendel,  Galton  and  Dar- 
win are  too  highly  scientific  for  the  aver- 
age breeder.  The  many  ramifications  of 
the  recessive  and  dominant  are  dark  and 
devious  ways  which  lead  the  beginner  or 
the  mind  not  scientifically  trained  into^a 
wilderness  of  conjecture  and  the  morass 
of  perplexity,  confounding  and  confusing 
all  efforts  into  an  aimless  circle  which 
only  ends  in  failure.  *  *  *  Mendelism 
may  be  the  true  solution  of  the  breeding 
problem  and  can  perhaps  be  successfully 
applied  with  far  reaching  results  by  one 
scientific  enough  to  understand  its  prem- 
ises. For  the  average  fancier  to  delve 
into  the  scientific  mysteries  of  Mendelism 
is  like  chasing  the  rainbow  for  the  pot  of 
gold.  *  *  *  Be  it  far  from  me  to  decry 
the  value  of  Mendelism  or  any  deep  scien- 
tific delving  into  the  mysteries  of  life  by 
men  who  devote  their  lives  to  an  earnest, 
honest  search  for  truth.  I  simply  state  a 
fact  when  I  say  that  these  higher  sciences 
are  as  an  unknown  language  of  high 
sounding  words  which  convey  no  mean- 
ing to  the  average  breeder." — "Laws 
Governing  the  Breeding  of  Standard 
Fowls." 


Only  Live  Chicks  Count 

It  is  not  the  number  of  chicks  hatched,  hut  the  number  raised,  that 
makes  a  poultry  farm  profitable.    Chicks  trampled  to  death  or  smothered  in 
the  brooding  represent  loss.  t 

International 

SANITARY  HOVER 

The  only  hover  that  is  wanner  near  the  curtain  than 
at  the  center.    This,  by  causing  the  chicks  to  distribute 
themselves  near  the  edge  of  the  curtain,  prevents  crowding 
and  assures  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

The  Sanitary  Hover  can  he  picked  up  and  carried  around 
with  ease  and  used  anywhere.  No  carpenter  work  is  required 
to  set  it  up.   It  is  fireproof,  unbreakable,  absolutely  reliable. 

More  sales  are  being  made  of  Sanitary  Hovers  than  of  any 
other  two  makes  combined.    Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Sanitary 
Hovers  sold  are  replacing  other  brooding  devices.  If  you  are 
going  to  raise  chicks  this  spring,  you  owe  to  them  to  investi- 
gate the  results  achieved  with  the  Sanitary  Hover. 

Indorsed  by  Kellerstrass,  Owen  Farms,  Wm.  Cook 
&  Sons,  and  America's  leading  poultrymen  generally. 
The  concerns  named  are  breeders  of  the  highest  priced i 
birds  in  the  country.      Every  chick  entrusted  to 
hover  by  them  represents  from  $10  to  $100  in  value. 
They  use  the  Sanitary  Hover  because  they  know  it 
can  be  depended  on. 

Write  for  booklet  containing  a  lull  description  of  the^ 
one  perfect  brooding  device — the  Sanitary  Hover. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY 
Box  113,  Brown's  Mills,  N.  J. 


How  to  Ship  Eggs  and  Chicks  Safely 

Your  shipments  of  eggs  and  chicks  will  arrive  in  perfect 
condition,  and  your  customers  will  be  pleased  w.th  the  neat, 
trim  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  packages,  if  you  use 

"H  &  D"  Egg  and  Chick  Boxes 

waterproof,  non-absorbent,  strong  and  sanitary.  Light  and 
compact,  easy  to  pack  ;  take  little  room.  Patent  device  per- 
mits perfect  ventilation.  Built  of  double  face  corrugated 
waterproof  jute  board,  just  the  thing  to  stand  hard  treatment 
in  transit.  These  boxes  cut  down  your  express 
bills.    In  standard  sizes  for  eggs  and  chitks. 

How  to  Brood  Chicks  Cheaply 

Cut  brooding  costs  by  eliminating  loss  of  chick  sdue 
to  improper  brooders.    You  can  raise  more  chicks  to  a  healthier  maturity  by  using 

The  "H  &  D"  Fireless  Brooder 

No  cold  corners.  Built  to  prevent  crowding 
and  smothering  of  chicks.  Patent  ventilating 
device  gives  perfect  air  and  moisture  conditions. 
Spiral  felt  hover  mothers  chicks  like  a  hen. 
Adjustable  yards,  permitting  chicks  to  grow 
until    six  weeks  old.      Simple,    safe,  sure. 

SO  Chick  Brooder        -  32.00 
Delivered  East  of  Mississippi  River  and  North  of  the  Tennessee  Line. 
Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet  ana  Price  List. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.     Dept.  D,   SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 


"The  hen,"  says  Professor  Emmerich, 
"is  humanity's  greatest  benefactor."  But 
the  backyard  farmer  doesn't  feel  that  way 
when  she  has  been  scratching  up  his 
garden. — Exchange. 


The  greatest  cultivating  tools  are 

Planet  Jr 

They  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  men— quicker,  better,  cheaper. 
They  put  old-time  methods  "out  of  business"  wherever  used,  be- 
cause they  can't  compete  with  Planet  Jr  labor-,  time-,  and  money- 
savers.    Made  light,  yet  strong  and  durable  by  a  practical  farmer  ] 
and  manufacturer  with  over  40  years'  experience.  Every  tool  guaran- 
teed.   

I  No  a  I  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  a  wonder  of  scientific 
be  equipped  with  all  steel  wheel,  discs  and  plow  attachment,  new  this  year. 

rNo.25l  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double , 
VVhielHoe.  Cultivator  and  Plow  has 

valuable  seeder  index  and  complete  set  ol  cultivator  attachments.  Indestruc 
tible  steel  frame. 

rnrr  t  An  instructive  64-page 
r  KEjIj  J    illustrated  catalogue  t 

It  describes  55  tools  for  all  uses.    Write  postal  for  it   J  today. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107LPhila,  Pa 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Farm-Poultry 


Scratching^  from  the  Litter  of  Our 
Exchange  Table. 


THE  Successful  Poultry  Journal  in  an 
editorial  on  "The  Score  Card  as  a 
Guide  in  Making  up  the  Breeding 
Pens"  says:  "Of  the  five  hun- 
dred poultry  shows  held  this  season, 
ninety  per  cent,  or  even  more,  will  be 
judged  by  the  score  card  system  of  judg- 
ing." A  little  while  ago  I  saw  a  state- 
ment, by  whom  I  do  not  now  remember, 
to  the  effect  that  the  comparison  method 
of  judging  was  gradually  gaining  and 
would  ultimately  displace  score  card  judg- 
ing. My  own  impression  has  been  that 
comparison  was  gaining  and  had  been 
for  some  years.  But  I  do  not  recall  hav- 
ing seen  anywhere  any  statistics  that 
would  show  or  indicate  how  the  two 
methods  stand  in  popularity  at  present. 

Just  to  get  a  line  on  the  matter,  I 
looked  through  the  little  pile  of  premium 
lists  that  happened  to  be  on  my  shelf. 
There  were  30  of  them,  and  they  came 
from  every  part  of  the  continent  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  these  36  shows, 
18  —  just  one-half  —  were  comparison 
shows.  There  were  12  score  card  shows, 
and  C  premium  lists  that  concealed  infor- 
mation upon  this  point  so  well  that  I 
could  not  locate  it  in  three  examinations. 
In  some  other  cases,  information  on  this 
point  was  not  readily  located.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  at  least  half  of  the  ti  doubt- 
ful cases  are  comparison  shows.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  there  are  more 
shows  judged  by  comparison,  at  this  time, 
lor  the  indications  from  these  30  shows 
probably  represent  the  conditions  fairly. 

Years  ago  comparison  was  relatively 
stronger  in  the  East  than  elsewhere,  but 
the  notes  before  me  do  not  indicate  that 
there  is  any  sectional  preference  for  a 
special  method  of  judging.  Of  four  Con- 
necticut shows  in  this  list,  three  are 
judged  by  comparison  and  the  fourth  is 
in  the  uncertain  class.  There  are  two 
Michigan  shows  —  one  a  comparison,  the 
other  a  score  card  show.  The  two  New 
Hampshire  shows  both  used  the  score 
card.  One  Louisiana  and  one  Colorado 
show  in  this  list  (the  only  ones  that  hap- 
pen to  be  in  it)  are  comparison  shows. 
Where  the  premium  lists  comment  on  the 
method  of  judging,  it  seems  that  the  two 
methods  are  held  in  about  equal  regard. 
Some  shows  that  used  comparison  last 
year  say  they  will  try  the  score  card  this 
year,  and  vice  versa. 

In  England  the  relations  between  poul- 
try keepers  and  fox  hunters  seem  to  be- 
come more  and  more  strained.  Poultry 
keepers  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
policy  of  letting  fox  hunters  kill  foxes  at 
their  convenience  and  pay  for  damage  the 
foxes  do  to  poultry  while  awaiting  the 
pleasure  of  the  hunters,  are  killing  the 
foxes  themselves.  Says  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record:  "  Yet  the  supply  of  these 
animals  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  for 
aliens  are  brought  in  to  afford  the  desired 
sport.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  even  to 
the  long  purses  of  hunting  men  as  to  the 
supply  of  foxes.  The  end  is,  therefore,  in 
sight,  although  those  who  ought  to  be 
most  concerned  in  finding  a  solution, 
namely,  fox  hunters,  are  strangely  supine. 
It  is  stated  that  some  hunts  are,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  killing  foxes,  refusing  to  pay 
any  compensation  at  all,  even  when  they 
have  done  so  before." 

Perhaps  the  fox  hunters  of  England, 
though  apparently  more  intensely  inter- 
ested in  this  form  of  sport,  really  feel 
much  the  same  about  the  matter  as  our 
fox  hunters  here  in  Massachusetts.  Poul- 
trymen  and  fox  hunters  here  have  been  at 
loggerheads  for  some  years.  A  few  of 
each  class  are  quite  bitter.  But  I  think 
that  those  who  look  at  the  matter  calmly, 
from  either  side,  understand  that  though 
those  who  oppose  legislation  designed  to 
exterminate  these  pests  may  for  a  few 
years  longer  prevent  the  passage  of  such 
legislation,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years  until  the  states  generally  will  adopt 
a  sounder  policy  in  dealing  with  all  kinds 
of  wild  creatures  injurious  to  agriculture, 
and,  indeed,  tame  creatures  that  do  dam- 
age as  well. 


In  many  ways  people  are  being  edu- 
cated to  see  that  a  civilised  community 
cannot  afl'ort  to  support  wild  animals  for 
the  sake  of  the  sentimentalism  which  does 
not  want  to  see  a  species  exterminated,  or 
the  curiosity  that  wants  to  feast  occa- 
sionally upon  the  sight  of  lare  animals. 
It  is  not  a  simple  question  of  fox  hunters 
vs.  poultry  keepers.  It  is  a  question  of 
civilization  against  the  occasional  indul- 
gence of  primitive  and  semi-savage  tastes. 


TO  KNOW  HOW  AND   WHEN  TO 
CULL  THE  NON  AND  POOR 
LAYERS  OUT  OF  THE 
FLOCK. 


Reprinted  from  chapter  3  of  "Don't 
Kill  the  Laying  Hen,"  bv  permission 
of  Mr.  T.  E.  Potter. 

"To  know  when  to  start  culling:  I 
could  answer  this  with  very  few  words 
and  just  say,  '  Cull  always  and  every 
time  a  poor  or  non-laying  hen  appears 
in  the  flock,'  because  there  would  not 
have  to  be  a  very  large  flock  in  order 
to  find  hens  now  and  then  that  have 
wholly  or  partially  lost  their  power  of 
egg  production  from  various  causes  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Undoubt- 
edly the  larger  number  of  disorders 
would  start  during  the  winter  season 
and  as  the}-  developed  it  would  show 
later  on;  so  I  repeat,  'Cull  always,'  but 
particularly  during  the  laying  season. 

"The  over-fat  hen  must  be  looked 
after,  a  few  important  points  being 
understood.  Here  I  must  say  that  if 
the  third  (or  'crop')  test  was  not  un- 
derstood, or  could  not  be  brought  into 
use,  the  over-fat  hens  with  diseased  or 
weakened  laying  organs  would  be  a 
hard  proposition  on  our  hands,  but  the 
crop  reveals  the  hen's  condition.  When 
hens  become  over-fat,  at  least  during 
the  laying  season,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  hen's  laying  organs  are  somewhat 
out  of  order  and  excess  of  substance 
that  should  have  been  used  up  in  the 
egg  development  was  turned  into  fat. 
Such  hens  may  be  found  in  various  conj 
ditions,  as  some  may  have  life  enough 
in  their  organs  to  produce  one  or  two 
eggs  a  week  and  others  almost  reach 
the  laying  point  but  not  the  full  state, 
and  perhaps  hold  a  few  undeveloped 
eggs  in  a  comatose  state  for  weeks  and 
sometimes  for  menths,  but  not  be  able 
to  reach  the  full  laying  state;  perhaps 
some  found  in  only  a  partial  stage  of 
egg  development,  but  no  further  ad- 
vancement could  be  made.  With  these 
existing  conditiens,  an  excess  of  fat  ac- 
cumulated around  the  intestines,  a  very 
thick  layer  around  the  gizzard  and  ab- 
domen sack,  all  tending  to  distend  the 
body  and  produce  a  diseased  condition. 

""The  'Lay  Bone'  and  'Bowel'  tests 
would  show  the  hen  to  be  well  ex- 
tended, indicating  a  fairly  good  laying 
condition,  and  in  such  eases  if  such 
hens  were  killed  and  examined  would 
be  found  to  be  filled  with  yolks  under 
different  stages  of  development  and 
could  not  have  laid  them.  Such  condi- 
tions are  deceiving  to  even  an  expert 
and  lead  to  suspicion,  and  the  hen  put 
under  the  follow-up  system  for  a  while 
deeides  the  matter. 

"As  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  culling  should  be  done  con- 
tinuously, and  a  sharp  lookout  kept 
for  hens  that  show  signs  of  being  poor 
or  non-layers.  The  best  time  to  go 
over  the  flock  and  make  examinations 
and  do  the  culling  is  in  the  evening 
after  the  hens  have  gone  to  roost  and 
become  well  settled.  If  dark  enough  to 
require  a  lantern,  all  the  better,  as  they 
will  not  get  stirred  up  so  easily.  To 
make  the  culling  successful  a  systematic 
plan  of  feeding  should  be  looked  after 
or  adopted.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
crop  test  is  a  very  important  one.  and 
in  order  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage 
the  feeding  of  the  fowls  just  before 
culling  must  be  looked  after.  Let  this 
fact  be  well  understood:  a  hen  con- 
sumes her  food  largely  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  eggs  that  she  lays.  By 
this  reasoning  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood why  the  crop  test  plays  an  im- 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  final  result  of 
such  a  contest. 

at 

I  move  that,  if  she  can  be  found,  "Lady 
Show  You,"  the  hen  that  laid  281  eggs  in 
the  Missouri  laying  competition,  be  pur- 
chased by  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, and  that  a  suite  of  rooms  be  pre- 
pared for  her  and  her  family  in  the  new 
permanent  home  of  the  association ;  also 
that  a  bust  of  the  once  famous,  but  now 
almost  forgotten  ' '  Peggy ' '  be  ordered  to 
place  in  "  Lady  Show  You'a  "  parlor. 

Since  it  was  reported  that  the  Lady  had 
been  sold  by  her  owner,  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  curious  to  know  who  was  sep- 
arated from  the  alleged  price  of  §800.00. 


portant  part.  With  these  explanations 
we  see  why  systematic  feeding  at  all 
times,  and  certainly  before  culling  the 
flock,  should  be  considered  and  carried 
out.  Regular  feeding  should  be  the 
rule,  and  no  sudden  change  of  feed 
made,  and  the  last  feed  at  night  suffi- 
cient to  entirely  satisfy  the  appetite. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  take  each 
hen  from  the  roost  to  make  the  exam- 
ination, but  only  such  ones  that  are 
found  to  be  in  a  doubtful  condition, 
and  those  can  be  taken  from  the  roost 
and  handled  as  described  in  the  fore- 
part. A  very  good  idea  of  their  con- 
dition can  he  had  by  first  grappling 
the  hen's  crop  with  the  hand  that  is 
most  convenient  and  using  the  other  to 
take  the  other  conditions.  In  making 
the  abdomen  test  the  hen  is  liable  to 
struggle  to  be  released  and  distend  her 
sides  in  the  struggle.  In  order  to  get 
the  natural  condition  the  hen  must  be 
in  a  normal  state.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  squeeze  hard  to  get  the  conditions, 
only  gently  closing  the  hand. 

"The  hens  which  do  not  pass  inspec- 
tion and  the  doubtful  ones  should  be 
placed  in  the  quarters  prepared  for 
them,  to  be  kept  for  a  week  or  two  and 
be  followed  up  by  other  examinations 
to  see  if  conditions  have  changed.  If 
a  separate  department  has  not  been 
provided  for  them  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  mark  them  either  by  leg  baud  or 
some  other  method,  and  a  record  made 
of  their  conditions,  allowing  the  hen 
further  time  to  show  signs  of  develop- 
ment. If  only  a  small  number  of  hens 
are  kept  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to 
keep  track  of  the  hens  that  might 
prove  to  be  poor  or  non-layers,  but  if 
the  flock  is  very  large  it  is  much  the 
best  to  have  a  separate  department  and 
put  the  doubtful  ones  in.  If  possible 
this  department  should  be  planned  or 
constructed  so  that  the  hens  put  in  it 
can  have  equal  opportunities  for  exer- 
cise, range,  and  as  good  care  in  general 
as  the  rest  of  the  flock.  We  shall  have 
to  suppose  that  a  certain  number  has 
been  culled  out  and  placed  in  the  de- 
partment. If  so,  then  how 
To  Know  the  Ones  to  Sell  and  the  Ones 
to  Keep 

Will  be  the  next  point  to  consider.  If 
a  number  of  hens  placed  in  this  depart- 
ment have  proven  to  be  in  a  laying 
state,  allow  a  week  or  ten  days  to  pass 
and  then  make  another  culling  to  see  if 
some  of  them  have  developed  up  into 
a  better  laying  condition,  and  if  such 
are  found  they  should  be  placed  back 
with  the  general  laying  flock  and  dis- 
pose of  the  culls  as  seems  fit.  In  cull- 
ing the  general  flock  you  may  select 
some  that  will  lay,  and,  as  before 
stated,  get  some  eggs  from  those  you 
have  culled,  but  do  not  think  that  you 
will  not  succeed  in  selecting  out  the 
poor  or  non-layers,  a  little  experience 
will  do  wonders. 

Why  Early  Spring  is  the  Best  and  Most 
Practical  Time  to  Cull  the  Poor 
and  Non-layers  Out  of  the 
Flock. 

"As  spring  is  the  most  natural  time 
of  the  year  for  hens  to  lay,  and  as  the 
first  batch  of  the  season  is  much  the 
largest,  and  as  they  lay  much  more 
prolifically  at  this  time,  consequently 
those  that  are  laying  good  show  a  very 
strong  laying  condition,  making  a  great- 
er contrast  between  the  good  and  the 
non  or  poor  layers,  whilch  makes  it 
much  easier  for  the  unexperienced  to 
make  the  selections  and  avoiding  the 
complicated  conditions  to  contend  with 
later  on  in  the  season  that  have  been 
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The  SouUiern  Poultry  Journal  is  the  first  I 
have  seen  that  had  any  light  to  throw 
upon  this  question,  and  it  hesitatingly 
says,  "It  is  claimed  that  this  justly  cele- 
brated lien  was  sold  to  Mr.  Bell  of  Chi- 
cago." The  Mr.  Bell  of  Chicago  best 
known  to  poultrymen  is  the  publisher  of 
the  American  Poultry  Journal.  If  he  is  the 
purchaser,  the  public  will  doubtless  be  in- 
formed, and  at  least  one  of  us,  myself, 
will  be  very  much  surprised. 

<* 

Unless  ' '  Lady  Show  You ' '  is  located 
pretty  soon  I  shall  begin  to  suspect  that 
she  did  not  survive  the  strain,  and  that 
the  story  of  a  sale  was  given  out  rather 


fully  described.  Poultry  raiders  should 
not  allow  this  season  of  the  year  to 
pass  without  making  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  flock,  and  dispose  of  all 
over-fat  and  undeveloped  hens,  at  least 
when  the  majority  of  the  flock  have 
come  into  good  laying  condition. 

"Where  the  flock  is  large,  culling 
can  be  made  with  little  trouble  if  a 
little  tact  is  used,  by  happening  in  the 
roosting  quarters  just  as  the  last  hens 
are  leaving  the  roost,  catch  them  and 
make  an  examination,  and  you  will 
be  convinced  that  you  are  getting  the 
non-layers.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
a  good  trick,  and  an  important  one  to 
know,  and  if  the  plan  followed  up  the 
poor  and  non-layers  can  all  he  kept  out 
of  the  flock. 

How  to  Tell  the  Hen  That  Has  Laid 
Out  a  Batch  of  Eggs,  and  Other 

The  knowledge  of  the  Potter  secret 
will  save  you  many  dollars  each,  month, 
cull  out  the  drones  and  keep  only  the 
layers.  It  will  save  feed  hills,  increase 
the  vitality  of  your  flock  and  increase 
the  egg  yield. 

The  entire  Potter  secret  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  his  book,  "Don't  Kill  the 
Laying  Hen."  In  this  hook  he  tells: 
How  the  Egg  Grows,  How  Nature  Con- 
trols the  Laying  Organs,  The  Secret  of 
the  Potter  System,  How  to  Pick  Out 
the  Non-Laying  Hen,  How  to  Determine 
the  First  Stage  of  Egg  Development, 
To  Know  How  Far  the  Hen  Is  Toward 
the  Laying  Point,  How  to  Pick  Out  the 
Hen  That  Is  Laying,  To  Know  the  Hens 
That  Are  the  Most  Prolific  Layers  Out 
of  the  Flock,  To  Know  the  Ones  to 
Sell  and  the  Ones  to  Keep.  Why  Early 
Spring  Is  the  Best  and  Most  Practical 
Time  to  Cull  the  Poor  and  Non-Layers 
Out  of  the  Flock,  How  to  Tell  the  Hen 
That  Has  Laid  Out  a  Batch  of  Eggs, 
and  Other  Information  Regarding  Set- 
ting Hens,  The  Best  Way  to  Break  Up 
the  Broody  State,  How  Eggs  Can  Be 
Produced  in  Winter,  and  Some  of  Na- 
ture's Laws  Regarding  Egg  Develop- 
ment Explained,  How  the  Laying  Or- 
gans Are  Affected  When  the  Hens  Are 
Infested  with  Yermin.  How  to  Avoid 
Wintering  Hens  That  Are  Likely  to  Be 
Poor  Winter  Layers,  How  Overfeeding 
Before  Egg  Development  Starts  May 
Reduce  the  Egg  Production,  The  Laying 
Hen  Should  Be  Educated — When,  How 
and  Where,  How  to  Separate  the  Poor 
Lavers  from  the  Good  Without  Han- 
dling, Or  How  They  Will  Separate 
Themselves,  How  to  Buy  Hens  in  the 
Fore  Part  of  Winter  That  Would  Make 
Good  Winter  Layers  and  Sell  Them 
Again  at  a  Good  Profit  in  the  Spring, 
How  Roup  and  Similar  Diseases  Affect 
the  Laying  Organs  of  Hens;  also  How 
the  Laying  Organs  Become  Disabled  by 
Other  Causes,  Ten  Wavs  to  Suspect 
Hens  That  Are  Not  Laying,  Three  Ways 
to  Prove  Their  Laying  Condition. 

This  book  is  worth  a  fortune  to  any 
poultryman,  but  the  publishers  of 
American  Poultry  .Journal,  the  one 
great  poultry  paper  of  America,  have 
decided  that  only  readers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Journal  should  have  the 
privilege  of  owning  one  of  these  books 
but  we  have  made  arrangements  with 
them  whereby  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  you  the  most  liberal  offer  ever 
put  within  your  reach. 

For  §1.50  we  will  send  you  the  Potter 
Book,  American  Poultry  Journal,  one 
full  year,  and  Farm-Poultry  one  full  year. 
Send  all  orders  to  Farm-Poultry  Publish- 
ing Co.,  and  we  will  give  your  order  care- 
ful attention. 


To  say,  when  writing;  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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than  an  obituary  notice.  It  won't  do  to 
let  the  public  get  the  idea  that  heavy  lay- 
ers are  not  long-lived,  and  dependable 
producers  of  heavier  layers.  By  the  way, 
and  I  respectfully  commend  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  editor  of  the  Mural  X<  ir 
Yorker,  it  is  said  that  "  Lady  Show  You  " 
comes  of  great  prize  winning  stock.  The 
Poultry  Standard  advertises  that  it  has  for 
sale  40  hens  from  the  farm  where  "  Lady 
Show  You"  was  bred;  says  it  bought 
them  after  the  contest  closed.  I  would  in- 
fer that  it  grabbed  them  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  wanted  50,  but  could  get 
only  40.  Now  it  will  sell  these  hens  at 
prices  "  within  the  means  of  the  ordinary 
pocketbook,  because  they  must  be  sold. 
In  a  few  weeks  we  will  be  unable  to  house 
them  etc.,  etc.  *  *  *  It  takes  all  our  at- 
tention to  publish  this  paper  etc.,  etc." 
It  doesn't  tell  what  the  egg  record  has 
been  since  these  hens  came  into  its  pos- 
session, but  it  says  they  are  of  the  same 
line  of  breeding  as  "Lady  Show  You," 
and  that  "  The  last  time  that  they  were 
exhibited  they  won  every  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  prize — a  total  of  twenty 
prizes  —  and  also  four  silver  cups,  at  the 
Central  Illinois  Show.  They  have  also 
won  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Spring- 
field, Sedalia,  and  other  large  shows. 

I  sometimes  wonder  who  the  people  are 
who  pose  in  various  papers  as  experts  upon 
poultry  matters,  but  conceal  their  identity 
under  a  mom  de  plume  or  under  the  gen- 
eral label  of  ' '  Expert. ' '  Several  of  our 
smaller  papers  seem  to  run  to  articles  by 
anonymous  experts  as  their  principal  fea- 
tures. As  a  rule,  the  articles  by  these  un- 
known experts  do  not  indicate  that  the 
designation  is  deserved.  Sometimes  I  sus- 
pect that  the  editors  are  themselves  the 
authors,  but  do  not  want  to  father  their 
stuff  because  they  don't  feel  sure  enough 
of  their  ground,  or  are  in  doubt  whether 
what  they  say  will  have  as  much  weight 
with  their  readers  coming  from  them  as 
coming  from  some  mysterious  expert. 
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Here  is  a  man  trying  to  tell  the  world 
what  "  utility  poultry  "  means,  saying, 
"  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  thai  the 
birds  coming  from  the  yards  .>!'  fanciers 
were  anything  but  practical.  To  lit  them 
for  exhibition  purposes  they  were  inbred 
and  pampered  until  they  were  worth  noth- 
ing more  than  '  a  polished  gentleman  with 
a  broken-down  constitution.'  They  were 
poor  layers  and  furnished  carcasses  that 
the  utility  man  of  the  present  day  would 
sort  out  and  dispose  of  as  'ordinary.' 
The  fanciers  quickly  caught  on  to  the  fact 
that  a  different  policy  must  be  pursued, 
and  the  result  is  that  today  we  have  breeds 
that  are  net  only  practical,  but  so  supe- 
rior to  crosses  ( to  say  nothing  of  dung 
hills  )  that  we  seldom  see  any  but  the  pure 
blooded  fowl  in  the  poulterer's  yard." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this 
writer  reduce  his  generalities  to  specific 
statements.  When  was  the  period  when 
the  conditions  he  describes  existed  in  the 
fancy?  What  were  the  breeds  and  who 
were  the  breeders?  Is  he  writing  about 
America,  England,  Germany,  or  Austra- 
lia, or  Podunk? 


In  America  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  fanciers,  as  a  class,  did  not  give  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  utility  qualities. 
There  has  not  been  a  breed  boomed  in  this 
country  on  any  other  basis  than  utility 
qualities  since  people  here  began  to  be 
widely  interested  in  well  bred  poultry. 
Some  fanciers  run  to  extremes,  and  some- 
times a  breed  is  so  developed  as  a  fancy 
breed,  that  it  no  longer  interests  any  but 
out-and-out  fanciers ;  but  the  general  conr 
ditions  this  expert  describes  as  having  ex- 
isted "  not  so  many  years  ago  "  never  ex- 
isted in  America.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  he  correctly  describe  the  conditions 
now  existing.  Pure  bred  poultry  is  by  no 
means  as  universally  found  in  poulterers' 
yards  as  he  states;  nor  are  "utility"  poul- 
try keepers  who  are  sticklers  for  quality 
predominant. 


More  Light  on  Ways  of  Making 

Records. 


THE  Australian  Hen  has  an  article 
on  ' '  Individual  Duck  Kecords  ' ' 
by  S.  H.  Scott  of  New  Zealand 
that  seems  to  me  to  show  that  if  a 
man  earnestly  desires  that  his  ducks  or 
fowls  shall  have  marvelous  records  for 
egg  production  none  of  the  common 
things  that  diminish  egg  production  will 
have  any  effect  upon  those  birds.  This 
article  also  tells  us  of  some  new  wrinkles 
in  the  way  of  making  certified  records. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
article  is  this  about  "individual  test- 
ing: "  —  "  What  I  consider  the  best  way 
of  all  to  test  ducks  is  one  I  have  used 
more  than  all  others.  It's  infallible,  and 
it  makes  you  examine  your  birds,  and 
you  must  know  by  this  test  if  they  are  in 
good  condition,  if  they  are  egg  bound, 
and  if  they  are  drones.  I  consider  no 
other  test  equals  it.  Mind  you  it's  extra 
work  and  you  must  be  in  good  trim,  so 
as  to  catch  the  ducks  one  by  one.  By 
this  system  you  can  test  the  ducks  in  a 
pen  of  six  and  yet  know  each  duck's  cor- 
rect egg  record.  You  could  test  a  dozen 
ducks  the  same  way,  but  there  is  a  danger, 
unless  you  are  very  careful,  of  injuring 
the  birds,  as  when  in  larger  numbers  it 
takes  longer,  and  all  the  time  the  ducks 
are  trying  to  get  out  of  your  reach.  A 
good  plan,  one  that  is  sure,  is  to  get  the 
ducks  up  in  a  corner  of  the  pen  and  as 
they  go  past  you  catch  them  by  the  neck 
and  then  examine  them.  Now  this  is  the 
principal  way  that  I  secure  my  individual 
records  from  my  ducks.  If  you  handle  a 
duck  carefully  and  feel  around  the  stem 
you  will  feel  two  very  fine  bones.  In  the 
Potter  and  Hogan  test  these  bones  are 
called  lay  bones.  If  you  place  three  of 
your  fingers  in  between  those  lay  bones, 
and  press  upward,  you  will  feel  quite 
plainly  the  egg  that  is  to  be  laid  the  next 
morning.  I  do  my  testing  between  7  and 
9  P.  M. ;  by  that  time  the  egg  is  quite  hard 
and  it  is  easier  to  place  it.  You  must  not 
mistake  the  gizzard  for  an  egg,  as  it's 
quite  possible  to  do.  The  egg  is  right  in 
the  center  of  the  lay  bones ;  the  gizzard  is 
on  one  side  above  the  left  lay  bone.  Test- 
ing ducks  this  way  needs  a  little  experi- 


ence but  you  soon  drop  to  it.  By  this 
test  you  soon  find  out  the  layer  and  the 
non-layer;  you  know  for  sure  how  many 
eggs  to  expect  from  each  pen.  If  in  the 
morning  you  only  get  3  eggs  instead  of  4, 
then  examine  and  test  each  duck  again, 
and  you  will  find  out  that  one  of  them  is 
either  egg  bound  or  is  holding  her  egg. ' ' 

Mr.  Scott  gives  this  as  adapted  to  pens 
of  6  ducks  but  says  that  he  keeps  most  of 
his  3  or  4  in  a  pen  and  has  nearly  50  pens. 
He  also  mentions  the  fact  that  ducks  are 
very  timid,  which  everyone  who  has  ever 
handled  ducks  knows.  Now,  how  many 
people  who  have  handled  ducks  are  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  ducks  subjected  to 
such  handling  laid  away  up  in  the  250, 
300  and  320  egg  marks?  In  order  to  make 
individual  records  in  this  way  (supposing 
the  method  infallible)  it  is  necessary  for 
two  persons  to  go  among  the  ducks  with 
a  lantern,  and  go  from  pen  to  pen,  one 
person  catching  the  ducks,  examining 
them  for  the  expected  egg  and  also  for 
the  identifying  mark,  while  the  other 
makes  the  record.    It  would  appear  from 
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THE  illustration  shows  the  60-egg  Buckeye 
Incubator — a  machine  complete  and  guaran- 
teed in  every  respect,  'i'liis  size  costs  only 
$8.00.  Buckeye  Incubators  are  made  in  five  sizes 
— 60-egg  to  350-egg.  They  are  equipped  with 
every  desirable  device  to  hatch  strong  chicks  that 
live  and  thrive.  The  Buckeye  has  the  reputation 
of  hatching  bigger,  stronger  chicks  than  any  other 
incubator.  Certainly,  no  other  approaches  it  in 
popularity.  Think  of  it!  Over  325,000  in  actual 
use.  10J,000  sold  last  year — more  than  any  other 
make.  Its  simplicity  is  unapproached.  Thousands 
buy  them  who  have  never  before  operated  an 
incubator  and  bring  off  successful  hatches. 

The  Buckeye  hatching  principle  and  plan  of  construction  has 
been  adopted  bv  the  bij;  lU.OJO-em;  machines.  Could  it  be 
paid  a  greater  compiimei.t,  or  could  there  be  greater  proof  that 
it  is  correct  in  principle  and  practice? 

You  can  buy  a  Buckeye  in  your  own  town — see  it  in  operation 
before  you  buy — and  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  thai  it  will 
hatch  more  chicks  and  stronger  chicks  than  any  other  method. 
Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  firm  who  represents  us  in  your 
town — then  go  and  see  the  chicks  hatching.  Your  name  on  a 
postal  will  bring  you  our  dealer's  name  and  our  catalog. 

The   Buckeye  Incubator  Company 
517  Euclid  Avenue,  Sprieglit  Kd,  Ohio 


Anybody  Can  Hatch  Chickens  with  a 

BUCKEYE 


the  statement  that  about  two  hours  was 
given  to  this  every  evening.  Also  that 
when  in  any  pen  the  expected  number  of 
eggs  was  not  received  the  birds  were 
caught  again  the  next  morning. 

We  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Scott  for  Ids  story.  His  delightful  frank- 
ness is  not  confined  to  the  description  of 
his  infallible  method  for  counting  his  eggs 
before  they  are  laid.  He  also  intimates 
in  the  introduction  to  his  story  that  the 
occasion  for  telling  so  much  about  his 
wonderful  egg  records  and  how  they  are 
made  arises  because  "The  results  obtained 
from  my  ducks  at  the  Utility  Clubs's  duck 
test  at  Christ  Church  has  not  been  a  good 
advertisement  for  me,  and  it's  only  my 
faith  in  the  laying  powers  of  my  ducks, 
and  my  desire  to  overcome  the  climatic 
conditions  that  I  persist  in  sending  teams 
each  year.  It's  no  fault  of  the  ducks,  as 
they  are  bred  from  my  highest  individual 
layers,  and  when  they  come  back  to  our 
ideal  climate  in  Auckland  they  have  given 
every  satisfaction  as  layers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  duck  in  my  last  year' s  pen. ' ' 

The  question  naturally  arises,  if  the 


ducks  that  make  a  record  that  is  not  a 
good  advertisement  for  the  breeder  can 
do  such  wonderful  laying  at  home,  what 
must  the  ducks  that  lay  well  in  contests 
do  when  they  get  home? 

If  it  is  not  out  of  order  I  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Scott  that  perhaps  his  ducks  do 
not  do  well  in  the  competition  because 
they  miss  the  beneficial  effects  of  being 
driven  into  a.  corner  and  tested  individ- 
ually night  after  night.  Of  course  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  his  nightly  records 
do  not  agree  with  collections  next  morn- 
ing. 

Considering  this  as  one  of  many  cases 
in  which  some  unusual  performance  or 
lack  of  performance  is  associated  with 
alleged  great  records,  it  certainly  is  most 
remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  most 
wonderful  records  are  associated  with  con- 
ditions not  favorable  even  to  the  making 
of  ordinary  good  and  credible  records. 

Mr.  Simpson  —  "Sam,  is  it  true  that 
you  confiscate  your  neighbors'  chick- 
ens?" 

Sam — "No,  sah;  I  fricazees  'em." 


"TWO  OF  A  KIND" 

TWO  OPEN  AIR  »-ERs 

Nature,*™  (Tose-to-Nature , 

Bird  Life  Demands  Open  Air.  jEMB BR00DERS  GIVE 11 


Contact  Warmth  Like  the  Old  Hen. 

CUve  chicks  these  three  things  and  raise  every  chick  in  flocks  of  100  to  300. 

It  is  Natural  for  chicks  to  get  their  warmth  by  coming  In  contact  with  a  warm 
body.  Habit  and  heredity  for  several  thousand  years  have  made  this  the  case. 
But  Hot  Air  or  furnace  heat  Is  not  Natural.  It  dries  out,  weakens  anil 
kills.  Chicks  In  Close-To-Nature  Brooders  nestle  their  backs  against  a 
warm  body  that  perfectly  simulates  the  broody  hen. 


Plenty  of  Fresh  Air. 


No  Overcrowding. 


The  Close-To-Natnre  Brooders  have  a  very  long,  narrow  hover  which 
allows  large  flocks  with  no  congestion.  Such  hovers  are  not  possible  except 
with  contact  heat. 

For  raising  chicks  in  cold  weather,  the  Close-To-Nature  BrooaerH 
and  Hovers  excel. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,     73  Front  Street,    Colfax,  Iowa. 
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TRADE 
TOPICS 

as  discussed  and  submitted  by 
advertisers.  Our  readers  will 
find  in  these  brief  mentions  of 
special  features,  of  claims  ad- 
vanced and  short  business  argu- 
ments, much  information  of  a 
nature  which  will  not  only  add 
substantially  to  their  knowledge 
of  current  trade  happenings  and 
affairs,  but  may  help  materially 
to  decide  subsequent  buying 
problems. 
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$1,000  Prize  Report  Book. 


Will  be  Sent  Free  to  Readers  of  This 
Paper  Who  Forward  Ten  Cents  in 
Stamps  to  Cover  Cost  of  Mailing. 
The  Book  Itself  is  Free. 


The  following  quotation  is  from  a  letter 
just  at  hand  from  Grant  M.  Curtis,  presi- 
dent of  Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.:— 

"At  last  our  company  has  succeeded  in 
publishing  a  book,  the  contents  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  practical 
value  to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  learning  how 
they,  as  individuals,  can  make  money  in 
the  poultry  business,  on  either  a  small  or 
large  scale,  by  taking  advantage  of  local 
opportunities  —  by  improving  home  con- 
ditions. 

"  Fifteen  months  ago  we  offered  $1,000 
in  cash  prizes  for  reports  of  actual  records 
of  personal  success  in  producing  poultry 
and  eggs  for  sale,  either  for  table  use,  or 
to  be  used  as  breeders  or  for  hatching 
purposes.  The  first  prize  was  $200;  the 
second  prize,  §100;  the  third  prize,  $50; 
then  there  were  ten  prizes  of  $20  each; 
twenty  prizes  of  $lu  each,  and  fifty  prizes 
of  $5  each  —  a  total  of  eighty-three  cash 
prizes. 
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Get  This  Free  Book. 

Contains  180  pages,  7}i  x  10  Inches  In  size.  Many 
helpful  pictures.  Gives  facts,  figures,  and  ac- 
tual experiences. 

"  As  a  result  of  this  offer,  more  than 
two  hundred  bona  fide  reports  were  re- 
ceived in  competition,  and  now  the  eighty- 
three  prize  winning  reports  have  been 
published  in  a  large  book  of  ISO  pages  — 
size  of  pages,  7J4  x  10  inches,  and  there 
are  many  illustrations,  including  portraits 
of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  authors  them- 
selves. 

' '  These  reports  are  not  devoted  to  big 
hatches  made  with  incubators,  or  to 
extra  good  luck  mei  with  in  brooding 
chicks.  What  they  do  tell  about,  and 
the  basis  on  which  the  eighty-three  cash 
prizes  were  awarded,  is  this:  'These 
prizes  are  to  go  to  the  poultry  raisers  — 
men  and  women  —  who  write  us,  in  their 
own  words,  the  best  and  moat  helpful 


reports  of  their  individual  successes  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit  by  improving 
their  personal  opportunities,  by  taking 
advantage  of  local,  home  conditions. 
What  we  want  are  reports  of  actual  work 
done,  of  favorable  results  achieved,  of 
profits  made,  on  either  a  small  or  large 
scale.' " 

Herewith  is  shown  a  picture  of  the 
front  cover  of  this  remarkable  book  and, 
as  above  stated,  a  free  copy  will  be  sent 
to  any  reader  of  this  poultry  journal,  on 
request,  who  will  forward  ten  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  publishers  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing.  The  book  itself  is  free,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  it 
would  be  cheap  at  $2  per  copy,  if  a  fair 
selling  price  were  placed  on  it.  Get  your 
free  copy,  Reader,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

Address  Cyphers  Incubator  Company, 
home  offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  the  com- 
pany's branch  store  and  office  nearest 
you,  as  follows:  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
23  Barclay  Street;  Boston,  Mass.,  12—14 
Canal  St.;  Chicago,  111.,  329— 331  Plym- 
outh Court;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  317  —  319 
Southwest  Blvd. ;  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  2127 
— 2131  Broadway. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  at  Buffalo. 


They  Make  an  Unusually  Strong 
Showing  this  Year. 


A  notable  feature  of  the  recent  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Poultry  Show  was  the  exhibition 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds.  These  handsome 
birds  were  present  in  large  number,  some 
of  the  biggest  breeders  being  represented. 

The  greatest  winnings  in  this  class  were 
made  by  Henry  W.  Alt  and  John  E. 
Houck,  the  well  known  Buffalo  breeders. 
One  of  their  cockerels  was  awarded  first 
in  a  lively  contest.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  finest  birds  ever  shown. 
They  also  secured  first  and  second  on 
pens,  first  on  hens,  and  first  and  third  on 
pullets. 

Mr.  Alt  has  made  similar  winnings  at 
two  previous  shows,  so  that  he  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  strongest  breeders  of  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Mr.  Houck  is  now  associated  with  Mr. 
Alt,  bringing  to  the  combination  a  strong 
line  of  birds,  including  the  pen  which 
won  second  at  the  recent  show  in  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden,  N.  Y. 


Elbs  Wins  in  Patent  Litigation. 

The  long  litigation  in  which  John  G. 
Elbs,  the  proprietor  of  the  Star  Egg  Car- 
rier &  Tray  Manufacturing  Company  has 
been  engaged  in  order  to  protect  his  trade 
name  and  patents,  has  reached  its  end. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  of  Ap- 
peals, sitting  in  New  York  City,  has  just 
rendered  a  decision  in  Mr.  Elbs'  favor, 
and  reversing  the  decision  of  Judge  Hazel 
rendered  last  summer  in  favor  of  the 
Rochester  Egg  Carrier  Company,  of  this 
city.    *    *  * 

About  two  years  ago,  Elbs  brought  suit 
against  the  Rochester  Egg  Carrier  Com- 
pany in  the  state  court,  to  prevent  that 
company  from  using  the  name  "  Roches- 
ter Egg  Carrier  &  Tray  Manufacturing 
Company,"  which  was  claimed  to  in- 
fringe upon  Mr.  Elbs'  trade  name,  "Star 
Egg  Carrier  &  Tray  Manufac  turing  Com- 
pany,' '  and  Judge  Sutherland  rendered  a 
decision  in  Elbs'  favor  and  enjoined  the 
defendant  company  from  adding  the 
words  "and  tray  manufacturing  com- 
pany" to  its  corporate  name.  No  appeal 
from  this  decision  has  been  perfected,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  patent  case  prevents  the  defendant 
company  from  manufacturing  and  selling 
its  product. —  The  Union  and  Advertiser, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Pretty  Good  Egg. 


Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  who  is  starting 
a  new  department  called  "Health  and 
Horse-Power,"  in  the  February  American 
Magazine,  tells  this  story  about  Whistler, 
the  caustic-witted  and  famous  artist:  — 

' '  Whistler,  when  someone  praised  in 
his  hearing  a  colleague  as  a  '  pretty  good 
colorist,'  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der with  the  question,  'My  deah  fellow, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  a  pretty  good 
egg'?" 


to 


Why  So  Many  Chicks  Die 

A  common  cause  is  improper  feeding. 

Who  would  feed  beefsteak  to  babies?  It  is 
almost  as  foolish  to  feed  raw  grain  to  chicks. 
They  simply  cannot  digest  it. 

Our  steam-cooking  process  is  the  sure  way  to 
prepare  chick  feed  for  quick,  thorough  assimilation. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  a  splendidly  balanced  mixture  of  Corn,  Cut  Oatmeal, 
Cracked  Wheat,  Kaffir  Corn,  Peas  and  Millet. 

The  steam-cooking  we  give  it  at  our  mills  opens  up  all 
the  grain  cells,  perfectly  preparing  the  nutriment  for  the 
little  chick's  stomach. 

Try  it  and  you'll  have  better  luck  with  your  next 
brood. 

Sold  only  in  10-lb.,  25-lb.,  50-lb.  and  100-lb. 
bags,  with  tag  showing  guaranteed  analysis. 

If  you  cannot  get  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed, 
Intermediate  Scratch,  Scratch  Feed,  Poultry  Feed, 
Dry  Poultry  Mash  or  Chick  Feed,  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  samples  and  prices. 

JOHN   J.  CAMPBELL 

General  Sales  Agent  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  H-O  Company  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Commonwealth  Safety  Oil 

For  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Most  of  the  oils  now  being  sold  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  black,  heavy  char  or  crust  on  the  wick,  and 
by  the  time  the  oil  is  half  burned  out  of  Uie  lamp  the  flame  grows  dim,  and  consequently  reduces  Uie 
temperature  of  the  incubator  or  brooder.  The  beauty  of  the  oil  we  recommend  ia  that  it  makes  no  char 
whatever,  so  long  as  there  is  any  oil  at  all  in  the  lamp,  and  will  give  a  steady,  constant  flame  up  to  the 
last  moment.  We  are  supplying  incubators  and  brooders  far  and  near,  and  we  receive  nothing  but 
praise  for  this  oil.  We  have  noticed  that  many  of  Uie  incubator  books  advise  their  customers  to  trim 
the  wicks  every  day.   It  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  do  so  when  using  this  oil. 

You  do  not  need  to  Trim  Your  Wick  During  the  Whole 
Twenty- One  Days  Required  for  Hatching  the  Eggs. 

If  this  oil  is  kept  in  the  lamp  continually,  the  wick  will  last  not  only  twenty-one  days,  but  an  indef- 
inite period  without  charring.  Be  sure  and  always  have  this  oil  in  your  lamp,  and  you  will  never  have 
any  charred  wicks.  It  is  also  the  best  in  use  for  house  lamps. 

We  can  refer  you  to  Park  &  Pollard  Co.:  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  and  the  Jos.  Breck  Jc  Sons,  Corp., 
all  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Messrs.  Weber  Bros.,  of  Wrentham,  Mass.;  F.  S.  Keith,  South  Easton,  Mass.:  Dr. 
N.  W.  Sanborn,  Holden,  Mass.;  Owen  Farms,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.;  A.  G.  Duston,  South  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.;  J.  W.  Andrews,  Dighton,  Mass.:  Lester  Tompkins.  Concord,  Mass.:  Chas.  F.Thompson  & 
Co.,  Lynnfleld  Center,  Mass.,  and  many  others.  Write  for  prices. 

Try  our  SPRAYING  OIL  for  extermination  of  vermin;  for  roosts  and  interior  of  houses.  Price 
five  cents  per  gallon.   Manufactured  by 

JENNEY  MFC.  CO.,  8  India  and  146  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JOHNSON'S 

ANODYNE 

LINIMENT 

Pain  is  a  thief.  It  robs  you  of  your  sleep, 
your  nerve,  your  vitality,  your  pleasure,  your  , 
very  life.  AVhen  pain  first  shows  itself  that's  ! 
just  the  time  to  arrest  ami  banish  it  by  using 
Johnson's  Anodyne  Liniment.  When  you've 
a  sore  spot  anywhere,  a  cut,  a  bruise,  a  burn,  a 
sting,  an  aching  muscle,  a  tender  swelling, 
muscular  rheumatism — no  matter  w  hat  it  may 
be — just  reach  for  a  bottle  of  Johnson's  Anodyne 
Liniment  and  you'll  feel  better  almost  before 
you  can  apply  it. 

The  faith  of  millions  in  its  wonderful  healing 
qualities  is  behind  every  drop.  Used  for  96 
years  everywhere — by  everybody — at  all  times. 
You  nest.   25c  and  50c  at  druggists. 

I.S.JOHNSON  &CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  wUl  benefit  you— please  them—and  help  us. 


Principles  and  Practice  of 
Poultry  Culture. 

By  JOHN   H.  ROBINSON.  Editor  of  Farm-Poultry. 

Thin  book  is  primarily  n  text  book  for  poultry  cIubhm  at  Agricultural  Colleges.  The  plan 

wns  to  make  a  book  that  would  meet  the  rrquli'cincntl  of  formal  clRM  lo-l  Hon  Mid  nlM  ..f 

the  iRolated  student  —  or  general  reader.    II  is  a  book  for  students  \\  h       mllldn  are  mature 
anil  for  poultrymen  of  some  exiierleneej  a  honk  for  tbOUC  Who  want  to  be  wo  1 1  Informed  00 
the  whole  subject.    Its  method  of  tieatineid  Is  ladleallv  ihllercnt  from  lhal  ol  ant  other 
poultry  book. 

Six  Hundred  and  Eleven  Pages. 
Five  Hundred  and  Seventy-Two  Illustrations. 

It  begins  with  elementary,  and  proceeds  logically  to  general  tncln.  It  develops  prin- 
ciples before  describing  methods.  Its  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  carcfullv  planned  to 
give  every  phase  of  the  subject  appropriate  notice  and  properly  balance  the  whole.  It  Is  not 
a  book  to  be  read  at  a  sitting  or  to  be  used  for  reference  by  one  not  familiar  with  lus  contents 
It  Is  designed  to  give  the  student  In  a  college  poultry  course  all  the  work  he  can  do,  and  li 
will  keep  a  home  student  busy  for  several  years.  Anyone  who  knows  how  to  use  his  brains 
and  his  books  can  get  as  much  out  of  Ibis  book  as  from  any  correspondence  course.  The 
Illustrations  cover  every  phase  of  poultry  culture.  It  is  by  far  the  best  Illustrated  poultry 
book  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  It  leaches 
more  by  Illustration  than  any  other  text-book.  It  is  the  best  value  in  poultry  books  on  the 
market  today.  Price  $:s.oo.  postage  prepaid  by  us. 

Special  \  Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture )  Both 
Offer  (       and  Farm-Poultry  one  year,       )  $3.25 

To  Canada,  $3.  to.   Boston*  Sub-Stations  thereof,  and  foreign  c<  tries,  $3.50. 

Send  order  and  remittance  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Chas.  A.  Cyphers  Marks  a  New 
Era  in  Artificial  Incubation. 

Mr.  Cyphers  has  the  Following  to  Say 
of  His  New  Big  4  Buffalo. 


The  primary  conception  of  tlie  Big  4 
dales  hack  to  a  time  during  my  experi- 
mental work, —  the  summer  of  1890  to  be 
exact.  I  was  then  known  in  my  home  in 
Boston  as  an  "Incubator  Crank."  One 
morning  I  was  called  to  witness  a  spec- 
tacle novel  even  for  that  centre  of  early 
artificial  poultry  culture. 

Refrigerator  cars  were  not  so  plentiful 
as  now,  and  a  common  car  of  Western 
eggs  had  been  side-tracked  en  route 
during  a  hot  spell.  It  arrived  in  Boston 
alive  with  chickens — sun  hatched — aided 
by  the  natural  animal  heat  generated  by 
the  developing  birds.  Something  over 
3,000  lively  chicks  were  taken  from  that 
car. 

I  had  been  working  on  the  diffusive 
principle  of  incubation,  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  bunching  eggs  and  conserving 
the  natural  animal  heat  to  aid  incuba- 
tion. Many  attempts  were  made  with 
only  partial  success.  In  1895  at  Strouds- 
burg,  Penna.,  I  constructed  the  first 
"Mammoth,"  a  20,000  egg  hatcher,  for 
hatching  duck  eggs. 

This  was  a  building  20  feet  square, 
with  a  small  ell  used  as  a  receiving  room, 
in  the  basement  of  which  was  placed  a 
standard  hot  water  heater.  The  heating 
coils  extended  around  the  sides  of  the 
hatching  room,  below  the  walk,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  temperature  on  any  one 
level  did  not  vary  one-fourth  of  a  degree. 
The  regulation  was  so  perfect  that  it  auto- 
matically took  care  of  an  outside  change 
of  temperature  of  35  degrees  in  six  hours 
without,  varying  one-half  degree  within — 
something  the  present  hot  water  heated 
Mammoth  incubators,  I  firmly  believe, 
cannot  approach.  ( >ne  small  lot  of  hens 
turned  off  a  100%  hatch,  and  other  lots 
hatched  up  in  the  nineties.  On  duck  eggs, 
for  which  it  was  built,  it  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  cool- 
ing. It  was  forced  home  to  me  then  that 
duck  eggs  must  be  cooled  during  incuba- 
tion, which  fact  I  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated since.  Also  that  cooling  gives 
a  stronger  chick  from  hen  eggs,  although 
not  vitally  essential.  Lack  of  funds  pre- 
vented my  prosecuting  the  original  Mam- 
moth incubator  to  a  finish. 

Many  times  during  my  years  of  incuba- 
tor manufacturing  experience  have  I  re- 
turned to  the  "bunched"  proposition. 
In  1!I07  I  was  fairly  at  work  on  it,  when 
the  panic  of  that  year  caught  me  too  deep 
in  big  things  to  withstand  the  financial 
gale.  But  the  final  workable  idea  did  not 
materialize  until  two  years  ago;  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  still  slumbering  had  not 
a  new  material  given  me  possibilities  of 
heat  deflection  within  narrow  spaces,  that 
made  the  Buffalo  Big  4  possible. 

When  I  put  the  New  Buffalo  on  the 
market  in  1909,  I  perfected  a  waterproof- 
ing process  for  fibre  board,  w:hich  I 
wanted  to  use  as  a  lining  to  an  airtight 
case,  preventing  leakage.  In  experi- 
menting with  this  material,  I  discovered 
that  it  had  unlooked  for  heat  deflecting 
properties.  It  impressed  me  forcibly  that 
thi3  was  just  the  material  that  I  needed  to 
perfect  my  "  Concentrated  Hatcher." 
By  dint  of  much  experimenting  I  have 
perfected  a  most  simple  interior  arrange- 
ment that  gives  an  effect  that  I  have 
wanted  to  produce  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

The  Buffalo  Big  4  is  substantially  made. 
The  weight  is  approximately  400  lbs., 
crated.  The  neat  measurement  is  28  in. 
by  44^.  in.  by  58  in. ,  exclusive  of  the  heat- 
ers and  legs.  The  side  walls  are  hi. 
thick,  and  the  top  4  in.,  well  packed  with 
good  insulating  material.  It  has  double 
doors  —  the  inner  double  glass  —  and  an 
outer  pannelled.  Th  amount  of  oil  used 
to  heat  it  is  but  a  trifle  more  than 
required  by  a  360  egg  standard  incubator. 

The  heaters  and  lamp  are  placed  in 
front,  extending  in  the  aisle  rather  than 
take  up  incubating  room  at  the  side.  The 
lamp  has  three  burners,  which  engage  the 
three  heaters.  This  lamp  needs  filling 
only  once  each  week.  Using  a  low  seat 
instead  of  stooping,  the  attendant  can 
quickly  trim  the  wicks  without  removing 
the  lamp.  The  chimneys  push  up  into 
the  heaters,  and  fit  on  the  burner  with  a 


guide  ring.  The  three  burners  can  be'at- 
tended  quicker  and  easierjthan  'one  regu- 
lar lamp  can  lie  filled  and.trimmed  daily. 

The  three  heaters  engage  three  com- 
partments, which  are  heated  and  regula- 
ted entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Each  compartment  holds  two  double  trays 
nesting  420  eggs  each  in  a  space  of  8  in. 
by  1234  in.  by  35  in . 

Big  4  heats  perfectly,  regulates  perfectly, 
is  a  perfect  incubator;  but  has  no  room 
for  the  exclusion.  After  the  18th  day  the 
eggs  must  be  transferred  to  a  standard  in- 
cubator, which  can  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
Big  4.  We  supply  short  legs  for  the  Buf- 
falo No.  3  for  this  purpose,  although  any 
standard  360  egg  machines  may  be  used. 
Each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Big  4 
holds  420  eggs  —  7  eggs  wide,  15  eggs  long, 
4  eggs  high  —  all  turned  by  turning  over 
two  trays.  The  sections  are  set  six  days 
apart,  each  lot  is  transferred  from  No.  1 
to  No.  2,  and  from  No.  2  to  No.  3  section, 
and  finally  to  the  standard  hatcher  for 
the  exclusion.  Here  we  have  three  days 
to  hatch  the  chicks,  thirty  to  forty  hours 
to  harden  up,  and  then  a  day  to  clean 
up  and  adjust  for  the  next  hatch. 

Each  section  holds  HO  extra  eggs  to  give 
opportunity  to  test  out  the  unfertile  eggs, 
and  have  nearly  a  full  hatcher  at  the  last, 
The  total  capacity  of  the  Buffalo  Big  4 
and  auxiliary  No.  3  is  1620  eggs  that  can 
be  incubating  and  hatching  at  one  time. 

The  Big  4  is  a  wonderful  machine,  and 
as  simple  as  it  is  perfect.  It  shall  meet 
with  the  success  it  deserves;  and  I  will 
work  personally  with  each  operator  until 
his  success  is  assured. 

I  wanted  to  sell  the  Big  4  at  860.00,  but 
after  running  a  lot  through  the  factory,  I 
find  the  price  must  be  $70.00.  Simple  as 
it  is  in  design,  there  is  a  lot  of  it,  and  I 
personally  adjust,  heat  up,  and  test  for 
temperature  each  machine  shipped. 


Raising  Chicks  and  Getting  Eggs. 


If  the  poultryman  can  raise  to  maturity 
a  high  percentage  of  chicks  he  hatches, 
he  has  solved  the  first  and  greatest  of  his 
problems.  Chicks  that  die  while  brood- 
ing represent  just  so  much  loss. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  raising  of 
chicks  is  the  getting  of  eggs  in  off  seasons 
when  the  price  is  high.  The  man  whose 
hens  lay  well  in  winter  has  a  big  edge  on 
the  fellow  whose  layers  take  a  vacation  at 
the  very  time  when  their  activity  would 
be  most  profitable. 

Users  of  the  International  Sanitary 


Hover  claim  it  has  solved  both  the  big 
problems  of  the  poultryman.  The  cata- 
log of  the  International  Poultry  Sales  Co. 
contains  dozens  of  testimonials  in  which 
the  writers  state  in  effect  that  the  Sani- 
tary Hover  will  raise  practically  all  the 
healthy  chicks  committed  to  its  care. 
Among  hundreds  of  testimonials  printed 
in  the  catalog  are  those  of  Kellerstrass, 
Owen  Farms,  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons,  and 
Rufus  Delafield. 

To  get  eggs  in  winter  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  green  food,  preferably  sprouted  oats. 
As  a  grower  of  green  food,  the  Sanitary 
Hover  is  a  model  of  efficiency.  In  eight 
days  it  will  transform  12  quarts  of  oats 
into  enough  green  food  to  feed  500  laying 
hens  3  days.  This  makes  of  the  hover  a 
brooding  device  that  can  be  used  at  a 
profit  through  practically  the  entire  year. 

At  the  Rancocas  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
113,  Brown's  Mills  in  the  Pines,  N.  J., 
where  the  Sanitary  Hover  was  invented 
and  perfected,  it  quickly  supplanted  a 
costly  hot  water  heated  brooder  house. 


At  the  Rancocas  Farm  all  chicks  are  now 
brooded  under  Sanitary  Hovers,  the  hov- 
ers being  used  in  the  laying  houses.  Per- 
haps the  chief  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  hover  is  that  it  is  warmest  at  the  cur- 
tain than  near  the  center,  which  prevents 
crowding,  trampling,  and  smothering  ol 
chicks.  Other  important  features  arc:  It 
can  be  used  anywhere  that  there  is  shelter 
from  rain  and  wind  ;  it  can  be  set  up  in  a 
moment  without  cutting  of  holes  or  build 
ing  of  platforms;  it  is  fireproof ;  the  lamp 
can  be  lifted  out  by  a  person  standing  up, 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  oper- 
ator to  go  down  on  his  knees  in  dust  and 
mud. 


Rotten. 


"Sir,"  asked  the  lay  poet,  "did  you 
read  my  'Ode  to  an  Egg? '  " 

"It  wasn't  an  ode,"  returned  the  edi- 
tor. "It  was  an  odor."  —  New  York 
World. 


Send  in  your  order  today  lor  Day-old  Chicks, 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Eight-weeks-old  Chicks.  Free 
booking.  No  deposit  required.  Insures  ship- 
ment when  wanted.  Prevents  disappointment. 


Pittsfield 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  strain  that  makes  money  for  you.  Greater  than  ever.  Holds  nn- 
approached  laying  records.   One  customer's  pen  laid  an  average  of  249 
eggs  per  hen— three  times  the  average  per  hen  for  She  U.  S.  Pittsfield  Rocks  are 
the  earliest  maturing  strain.  Pullets  have  begun  laying  in  96  days  from  hatching, 
instead  of  requiring  eight  months  or  more.   These  are  customers'  records  made 
under  conditions  that  you  can  duplicate.    They  are  not  records  made  by  profes- 
sional experts  with  ideal  surroundings.  No  wonder  the  poultry  world  is  rushing 
to  Pittsfield  Strain  since  it  proves  more  profitable  than  any  other  yet  developed. 

Eggs  lor  Hatching 

We  invariably  fill  orders  with  hatching  eees 
laid  the  same  day  that  shipment  is  made.  .. 
We  ship  anv  distance  —  frequently  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.   Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
See  that  you  have  your  order  booked 
now.   We  use  the  utmost  care  in  pack- 
ing, insuring  fresh,  hatchable  con 
dltions,  as  well  as  safety. 


Day-old  Chicks 

We  make  any  size  shipments  anywhere  and 
guarantee  sale  arrival.  Last  year  the  demand 
was  so  heavy  we  were  sold  out  two  months 
ahead.  We  have  more  layers  now,  greater 
incubator  capacity,  but  the  sure  way  is  to  book 
your  order  today  when  you  write  for  prices. 

8-weeks-old  Chicks 

The  convenient  way  to  get  high-quality  stock. 
Avoids  chances  of  stunted  or  deformed  chicks  or 
stock  that  will  not  mature  properly.   Avoids  losses  due  to  poor  hatches  and  brooding  accidents,  as 
well  as  to  improper  feeding,  unfavorable  weather  and  such  natural  causes  as  rats  and  hawks.  Saves 
owning  brooders  as  well  as  incubators.   The  only  plan  Hint  guarantees  nil  pullet*. 

"Money-Making  Poultry" 

Get  this  great,  free,  helpful  poultry  book.  New  edition,  new  Illustrations,  new  facts,  along  with  the  old  truths. 
Explains  our  feeding  system  and  tells  you  how  to  adapt  our  simple  methods  to  your  own  profits.  If  you  want 
the  latest  word  in  poultry  handling,  you  should  certainly  have  this  book— not  like  most  poultry  books. 

S225  In  Prizes  to  be  Given  Away 

Our  great '  'First  Eggs' '  contest,  to  see  how  early  Pittsfield  Pullets  will  lay  for  our  cus 
tomers,  Is  under  way.  Send  for  details.  Write  us  about  your  needs— Day-old 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  8-wecks-old  Chicks.    Utility  and  Exhibition 
stock.   Quality  always  high.   Prices  reasonable. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  CO. 

210  Main  St..  PlttBlleld,  Maine 


Kkkp  from  our  special  pcos  of  Prize- 
winners can  be  had.    Our  PIIU- 
field  Birds  won  more  prizes  at 
Boston  this  year  than  any 
other  Barred  Rocks. 


—  ■  " 

Barred  RpcV 
PITTSFIELD 


To  wy,  wbeo.wrltiog  sthertteeri,  44  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  bwwflt  yoo~plMi«  tb-m-tod  belp  hi. 
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Shipping;  Esk*  by  Mail. 

SliowiDK  the  celebrated  Wright  boxes  packed  with  eggs  for  shipment  by  Parcel  Post. 
Tywacana  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  50,  Farniingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


White  Wyandotte  Prodigal. 


Many  readers  will  recall  that  a  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Horace  W.  Holton,  52 
Waite  St.,  Maplewood,  Mass.,  was  prom- 
inent as  a  White  Wyandotte  breeder  of 
marked  ability.  After  a  short  temporary 
lull  in  his  poultry  activities,  he  has  once 
more  entered  the  field,  and  in  the  classi- 
fied columns  of  this  number  is  offering 
for  sale  some  splendid  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets from  the  celebrated  Andrews  strain, 
as  well  as  eggs  for  hatching  from  some 
choice  matings  of  this  well  known  prize 
winning  stock. 


An  Interesting  Offer. 


The  checkerboard  bag  has  come  to  be  a 
by-word  for  quality  poultry  feeds.  The 
marvelous  success  that  has  always  greeted 
this  brand  of  feed  is  due  not  only  to  the 
high  standard  of  quality  that  has  been 
maintained,  but  to  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  poultry  raiser's  wants.  The  Ralston 
Company's  latest  offer  is  found  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  and  consists  of  two  gal- 
vanized iron  drinking  fountains  which 
will  be  delivered  at  half  price  to  any  poul- 
try raiser  who  is  using  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder,  the  great  egg  producing  mash 
and  growing  feed.  A  fountain  of  this 
type  sells  for  2o  cents  and  a  coupon 
clipped  from  a  checkerboard  bag. 

This  offer  is  made  to  induce  poultry 
raisers  to  try  Purina  Chicken  Chowder 
this  spring  as  a  growing  feed  for  baby 
chicks.  Chicks  should  have  a  separate 
fountain  which  may  easily  be  filled  and 
cleaned.  The  Purina  galvanized  iron 
fountain  is  serviceable  and  practical.  Our 
readers  will  make  no  mistake  by  sending 
for  two.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  also 
have  a  copy  of  the  1913  Purina  Book 
containing  space  for  daily  egg  records, 
cures  of  diseases,  breeding  and  feeding 
charts,  plans  of  nouses,  etc.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  reader  of  Farm-Poc"i.- 
tkv. 


The  Fireless  Brooder. 

The  Simplicity    and   Safety  of  this 
Modern  Appliance  Commends  it 
to  Poultrymen. 


When  the  tireless  brooder  made  its  ap- 
pearance, there  were  many  who  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  a  meal  " cooking  itself."  In 
every  case  where  such  persons  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  test, 
they  have  become  strong  converts  to  the 
efficient  and  highly  satisfactory  service 
rendered  by  that  novel  culinary  appli- 
ance. 

The  same  thing  has  been  true  of  the 
Fireless  Brooder  —  one  of  the  latest  and 
undoubtedly  most  important  poultry  ap- 
pliances that  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  poultry  field.  Many  poultrymen  have 
read  of  the  new  device  and  have  smiled  in 
a  superior  way.  For  every  improvement 
that  has  ever  been  made,  since  the  very 
beginning,  has  been  hailed  with  shouts  of 
derision  by  the  very  people  who,  later, 
come  to  use  that  improvement  and  depend 
upon  it. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Fireless  Brooder 


is  based  upon  sound  natural  principles 
that  insure  a  simplicity  and  safety  of  op- 
eration and  better  results  with  little 
chicks  than  most  of  the  old  style  devices, 
without  the  bother  and  expense  of  these 
styles. 

The  "  H  &  D  "  Fireless  Brooder  is  one 


Here  is  Your  Chance! 

Do  you  want  Farm-Pocxtby  complete  for  1912?  We  will  mail  you  the  entire 
volume,  January  to  December  inclusive — twelve  numbers  in  all— at  the  special 
low  price  of  25  cents,  postage  prepaid  by  us.  Or  we  will,  if  you  prefer,  include 
with  the  1012  volume  a  yearly  subscription  to  Farm-Pocxtry,  both  for  »>5  cents. 

300  Pages  of  Good  Reading-25c. 
With  Farm-Poultry  one  year— 65c. 

Farm-Poci.tkv  for  1012  contains  such  excellent  articles  as  "  Methods  of  Fat- 
tening Poultry,"  "The  Inside  of  a  Permanent  Poultry  House,"  "The  Con- 
servation of  Vigor,"  "  Selection  and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Successful  Hatching," 
"A  Low  Cost  Farm  Poultry  House,"  "  Lice  and  Mites  on  Fowls,"  "  How  to 
Get  Eggs  in  Winter,"  and  many  others  of  splendid  value.  One  of  those  com- 
plete volumes  and  a  yearly  subscription  to  Farm-Pocltrv  is  an  exceptionally 
good  combination  which  will  please  and  satisfy  you.  Better  order  at  once 
to  avoid  disappointment,  as  our  supply  of  the  complete  volume  is  limited. 
Remember,  we  prepay  postage. 

Farm-Poultry  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


of  the  best  of  this  excellent  type  of  rear- 
ing device,  and  a  detailed  description  of 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  every  poultryman. 
The  "H  &  D"  Brooder  is  constructed  of 
waterproof,  non-absorbent,  double  face 
corrugated  jute  board  —  strong,  light  and 
absolutely  sanitary.  Its  walls  are  germ 
free  and  the  double  construction  insures 


perfect  insulation  against  heat  and  cold. 

There  are  no  cold  corners  in  the  "  H  & 
D"  for  weak  chicks  to  be  crowded  into 
and  chilled  to  death.  There  is  a  patent 
top  ventilating  device  that  gives  a  uni- 
form and  ample  supply  of  warm,  fresh 
air.  There  is  no  sweating  or  smothering 
in  the  "  H  &  D."  The  most  important 
feature,  however,  is  the  spiral,  non-ravel- 
ing felt  hover  —  the  thing  that  takes  the 
place  of  the  mother  hen.  This  hover  is 
adjustable  and  forms  a  warm,  blanket 
like  protection  over  each  chick.  It  keeps 
chicks  comfortable  —  not  hot  and  sweaty 
—  but  with  an  even,  natural  warmth  that 
makes  them  thrive  and  grow. 

Poultrymen  should  learn  more  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  "  H  &  D  "  Fireless 
Brooder.  It  presents  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity in  many  ways,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly solve  brooding  problems  for  many. 
An  illustrated  descriptive  booklet  on  this 


"  HA-D"  Fireless  Brooder  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  who  requests  it.  Simply 
write  to  the  Hinde  A:  Dauch  Paper  Co. , 
Box  D,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  ask  for  it. 
It  is  well  worth  sending  for. 


Front  Rank  Minorca  Breeder. 


Do  not,  you  who  contemplate  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  or  eggs  of  the  Black  Min- 
orca, overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rowland 
Story,  187  Arlington  Ave. ,  Brooklyn,  X. 
Y.,  is  still  in  the  field.  Despite  his  activi- 
ties as  a  Xew  York  Customs  Inspector,  he 
still  finds  time  to  breed  choice  birds  of  his 
favorite  variety.  Mr.  Story  judged  that 
class  at  the  last  great  Xew  York  and  Bos- 
ton Shows,  which  not  only  presumes  that 
he  knows  good  Minorcas,  but  also  that 
you  cannot  go  far  astray  by  dealing  with 
Brother  Story. 


Write  Your  Name  on  a  Post  Card  Today 

forthjsBIg  120-Page  POULTRY  BOOK  Fffl[E 

J^^pg|57-g^||    GREATEST  POULTRY  CATA10G  EVER  PUBLISHED  —p^—p ^ 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  valuable  information  this  bigl20page  catalog 
contains — and  the  good  part  of  it  is,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  information  you  want. 
For  example  the  very  first  article  is  "Poultry  Possibilities  on  the  Farm" — 
tells  how  you  can  raise  poultry  and  make  five  times  the  profit  you  can  in  pork  or  beef. 

Partial  List  of  its  Contents: 


Which  Breeds  are  Best. 

How  to  Select  Breeders,  Layers,  Etc. 

How  to  Feed  Layers. 

How  to  Fatten  and  Feed  Chicks 

How  to  Grow  Bucks. 

Poidtry  Buildings. 


Winter  Laying  Houses. 
Incubating  the  Eggs. 
Lamp  or  Fireless  Brooders. 
Biseases — How  to  Prevent  and  Cure. 
What  Systems  are  Best  and  Many 
Other  Important  Topics. 


I  have  paid  dollars  for  poul- 
try books  not  half  so  valuable. 
I  never  came  across  anything 
like  It  before. 

E.  H.  RANSDELL.  Witt.  111. 


In  the  30  years  we  have  been  building  incubators  and  brooders  we  have  never 
published  such  a  helpful,  instructive  and  valuable  book.  It  also  tells  how  the  big, 
leading  poultrymen  conduct  their  poultry  farms — gives  their  experiences — the  kind  of 
equipment  they  use.   No  catalog  published  approaches  this  new  book.    Describes  the 

1 9 13  Prairie  State  Incubators 

BROODERS,  HOVERS,  COLONY  HOUSES 


which  have  maintained  the  lead 
30  years  as  the  most  successful, 
efficient  and  economical  machines  made.  The  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State  Incubator  is  a 
decided  improvement  over  others.    No  other  machines  are  fitted  with  this  Special  Device 
which  accounts  for  its  big  hatches  of  strong,  vigorous  "chicks  that  live."     Catalog  fully 
explains  this.    The  Prairie  State  Universal  Hover  is  another  exclusive  improvement  for 
rearing  chicks.    It  reduces  the  death  loss  by  furnishing  ideal  brooding  conditions.    With  this 
device  and  a  piano  or  dry  goods  box  you  can  build  your  own  brooders.    You  ought  to 

Send  for  this  Valuable  FREE  Book  at  Once 

See  what  the  successful  ones  are  doing — see  what  the  best  equipment  will  do  for  you  and 
how  you  can  make  the  most  money  in  the  shortest  time,  with  least  trouble  and  expense. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.    479     Main  Street,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATORS 


WRITE  TO 


JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS,  47  to  54  North  Market  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

They  are  New  England  selling  agents,  show  a  fall  line  of  the  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  and  will  mail  catalogue  FREE  and  quote  factory  prices. 


To  My,  when  writing  advertiser!,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— pleas©  them— and  help  as. 
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Good  R.  [•  Reds. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Woodard,  East  Longmeadow, 
Mass. ,  long  known  as  a  prominent  breeder 
of  exhibition  and  utility  R.  I.  Beds, 
(  both  combs)  is  mailing  free  to  those  in- 
terested, a  neat  circular  containing  infor- 
mation regarding  his  six  grand  matings 
for  the  season  of  L913,  and  press  com- 
ments on  his  splendid  success  at  the  last 
Springfield,  Mass.,  show,  Dec.  9—13,  as 
well  as  list  of  winnings  at  other  exhi- 
bitions. Mr.  Woodard,  who  is  proprietor 
i)f  Magenta  Poultry  Farm,  has  established 
an  enviable  reputation  for  quality  in 
I'eds,  and  the  faculty  of  invariably  pleas- 
ing and  retaining  his  customers. 


The  Right  Fence  at  the  Right 
Price. 


This  is  a  proposition  that  confronts  the 
farmer  each  fence  building  season.  You 
no  doubt  have  a  place  on  your  farm  for  a 
certain  weight  fence  or  some  particular 
height,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  you 
have  trouble  in  finding  just  what  you  de- 
sire. It  would  not  be  economy  for  you  to 
buy  a  greater  height  or  a  heavier  fence 
than  is  needed,  when  you  can  get  a  fence 
for  less  money  that  will  exactly  meet  your 
requirements.  The  Coiled  Spring  Fence 
Co.,  Box  83,  Winchester,  Ind.,  manufac- 
tures fifty  different  heights  and  styles,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  you  most 
any  kind  of  a  fence  you  may  require. 

The  Company  sells  direct  to  the  farmer 
at  money  saving  prices,  and  you  should 
write  for  their  catalogue.  Their  adver- 
tisement appears  in  this  issue. 


Doehr's  Orpingtons  Show  Their 
Class. 


Mr.  Emil  Doebr,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
whose  advertisement  is  usually  found  on 
the  outside  back  cover  of  this  publica- 
tion, is  anxious  to  have  prospective  buy- 
ers of  Orpington  stock  or  eggs  know  that 
at  the  Waterbury,  Conn.,  poultry  show, 
where  the  first  state  cup,  in  this  state,  on 
White  Orpingtons  was  offered,  and  won 
by  his  birds,  his  winnings  were  as  follows: 
S.  C.  Buffs  — 2d  and  3d  cock;  2d  and  3d 
hen,  on  four  entries.  S.  C.  Blacks — 1st 
cock;  3d  and  4th  cockerel;  2d  pullet; 
gold  special,  best  cock;  silver  cup,  best 
display.  S.  C.  Whites — 3d  cock;  1st  hen; 
1st  pullet ;  2d  pen  in  the  largest  class  ever 
brought  together  in  the  state.  Winner 
of  American  White  Orpington  Club  state 
cup;  *10  gold  special  best  display;  gold 
specials  for  best  hen  and  best  pullet;  gold 
special  for  whitest  female;  gold  special 
for  best  shaped  female.  This  i9  certainly 
an  imposing  performance,  and  speaks 
strongly  for  the  quality  of  the  stock  pro- 
duced by  this  responsible  breeder. 


A  Leader  in  Buff  Wyandotte*.  *•  •  #  .         *  .  *  .  ^  .  ^  .  ^  .  ^  .  . 

I     Before  Ordering  Any 

I  Paper,  Book  or  Magazine, 

jj\  you  will  profit  by  getting  our  price.    Fakm-Poultry  will  save  you  money 

V  any  poultry  paper,  farm  paper,  fruit  paper,  magazine,  standard  work,  modern 

£  fiction,  or  book  on  any  and  every  subject  in  combination  with  FARM-POULTRY, 

*  Our  arrangements  with  publishers  throughout  the  United  States  enable  lis 

|)  to  accept  your  orders,  have  them  filled  with  promptness  and  dispatch,  and 

f>  almost  invariably  at  a  material  saving  to  you  over  the  regular  advertised  price. 

\    It  Makes  No  Difference 

|)  what  you  need  in  the  line  of  periodicals,  of  any  class,  whether  weeklies, 
semi-monthlies,  monthlies,  or  whatever  you  desire  in  the  line  of  [food  lit'  l 

I*  ature  in  book  form.    It  matters  not  whether  you  want  onlv  one  or  a  combina- 

|\  tion  of  several  or  more  class  papers,  magazines,  periodicals  or  books,  we 

£  can'save  you  money 

I       Why  Not  Let  Us, 


Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Ilolden,  Mass.. 
has  been  working  along  utility  lines  for 
some  years  with  Bull'  Wyandottes,  win- 
ning a  good  share  of  the  blue  ribbons  at 
Boston  and  Madison  Square  Garden.  He 
has  now  added  the  VY.  T.  Lord  strain — 
winners  of  best  display  at  Chicago,  1906; 
Madison  Garden,  L907 ;  Boston,  L908,  '09, 
'11;  Palace  show,  1911.  His  new  list  is 
being  mailed  free  to  the  askers,  giving 
lower  prices  on  eggs  for  hatching. 

Essex=Model  Catalogue. 

The  1913  catalogue  of  the  Robert  Essex 
Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  lias  eighty 
large  pages  describing  the  articles  made 
by  the  company,  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, giving  many  testimonials  of  cus- 
tomers, and  containing  as  special  features 
photographic  reproductions  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  poultry  houses  used  at  the 
various  experiment  stations  throughout 
America,  and  a  series  of  special  articles 
by  Robert  H.  Essex. 

Of  the  poultry  houses,  about  thirty  dif- 
ferent plans  are  shown.  Mr.  Essex  dis- 
cusses "How  Money  is  Made  from  Stand- 
ard Breds  and  Show  Birds,"  "When  You 
Start  — Start  Right,"  and  "  How  to  Get 
More  Profit  from  Farm  Hens."  One  of 
the  most  striking  things  in  his  articles  is 
this  comparison  in  parallel  column : 

The  Successful  Poultry         The  Unsuccessful  Poultry 
Keeper.  Keeper. 

Gives  his  fowls  ample        Crowds  his  fowls  in  un- 
floor  space,  exercise  and      suitable  structures,  in- 
air  space.  vitiog  disease  arjd  weak 
constitutions. 

Saves  time  and  labor  Takes  no  note  of  the 
by  the  arrangement  of  time  consumed  in  feed- 
houses:  room  to  move  ing  and  cleaning  and 
around  inside  and  quick-  fails  to  notice  that  his 
ly  perform  duties.  housing  is  at  fault. 

Gets  high  per  cent  Wastes  time  trying  to 
hatches  because  he  uses  regulate  a  poorly  built 
incubators  he  can  rely  incubator  with  a  poor 
on.  Ever j  chick  he  regulator.  Saves  a  few 
hatches  over  a  certain  dollars  on  the  machine, 
number  is  pure  profit.  and  loBes  many  more  on 
Broods  them  in  a  good  eggs  spoiled  and  time 
brooder.  lost.  Tries  to  raise  chicks 

in  a  brooder  that  doesn't 
cost  much,  but  won't 
brood. 

Buys  the  best  grain  he  Buys  screenings  and 
can  get  and  feeds  plenty  low  grade  grain  because 
of  it,  and  so  gets  lots  of  it  costs  less.  His  hens 
eggs  in  winter  when  refuse  to  lay,  as  they 
prices  are  high.  use  all   the  nutriment 

they  get  from  the  poor 
food  to  keep  up  their 
body  heat  —  maintain 
life. 

Hatches  his  chicks  Waits  for  his  hens  to 
early,  so  that  they  will  sit  when  they  feel  dis- 
lay  when  eggs  are  high  posed,  so  he  gets  late 
priced  and  most  profit-  chicks.  Feeds  them  all 
able.  winter  and  gets  a  few 

eggs  or  none. 


therefore,  quote  you  our  piice  on  such  reading  matter  as  you  may  desire — now 
or  at  any  other  time?  You  will  find  that  the  absolute  safety  of  doing  business 
through  us  as  publishers,  and  the  good  saving  effected,  is  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment. Let  us  co-operate  with  you  in  this  respect  to  our  mutual  benefit  and 
satisfaction. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Of  Interest  to  Poultry  Raisers. 

Especial  attention  of  readers  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  in  another  column,  of 
Oculum,  manufactured  by  the  Hancock 
Inoculatum  Co.,  Salem,  Va.  Oculum  is 
not  only  a  remedy  for  Cholera,  Roup, 
White  Diarrhea  and  Canker,  which  has 
"made  good"  upon  hundreds  of  poultry 
farms,  but  the  chief  value  of  Oculum  is 
its  tonic  effect. 

The  manufacturers  authorize  the  state- 
ment that  your  flock  inoculated  with  Ocu- 
lum four  times  a  year  will,  with  reasonable 
attention,  be  the  healthiest  flock  you  ever 
raised,  and  will  outlay  and  outweigh  any 
flock  of  the  same  size  or  strain  you  ever 
owned,  and  that  they  will  refund  the  pur- 
chase price  of  all  Oculum  used  during  the 
year  by  readers  who  wish  to  try  it  out  as 
a  tonic,  if  results  do  not  come  up  to  their 
claims. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Mannes,  Mt.  Yernon,  So. 


Dakota,  wrote  the  Company  as  follows  on 
January  Kith,  this  year:  "Enclosed  find 
$1.00  for  which  please  send  me  $1.00  bot- 
tle of  Oculum  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

"  The  50c.  bottle  I  got  last  spring  was 
worth  $50.00  to  me;  one  dose  saved -a  val- 
uable cock  that  would  have  succumbed 
within  a  few  days." 

Surely  at  the  present  price  of  eggs  and 
broilers,  thousands  should  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  give  Oculum  a  thorough 
trial. 


'Nuff  Said. 


"  And  you  like  chicken,  Sam?" 

"Gee!  Ah  certainly  does,  boss." 

"  And  you  get  'em  once  in  a  while?" 

"  Oh,  sure,  boss.    Ah  gets  'em." 

"  How  do  you  get  'em,  Sam?" 

"  Well,  boss,  you  know  dat  ol'  sayin', 
'  Love  will  find  de  'way.'  "  —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Chick  Comfort  and  Your  Profit.  ^ 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  proper  ss 
chick  appliances  for  feeding  and  watering  Sr 
are  absolute  essentials.    Here  is  a  com-  = 
bination  described  having  the  merits  of  = 
simplicity,  cleanliness,  and  economy  —  =5 
one  which  is  thoroughly  practical,  inas-  s 
much  as  one  part  of  the  device  is  a  feat-  ^ 
ure  of  every  home,  and  entails  no  expense  "=2^ 
in  consequence. 

The  N.  W.  Chick  Fount  and  Feeder,  ^ 
manufactured  by  North-Western  Stamp- 
ing Co.,  804  Osborn  St.,  Burlington, 
Iowa,  is  the  only  fount  where  the  pan  is 
entirely  free  from  all  obstruction,  making 
it  easily  kept  clean  and  sanitary,  and 
sanitary  feeding  and  watering  of  chicks  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  suc- 
cessful poultry  raising.  TheN.  W.  Chick 
Fount  and  Feeder  is  also  a  very  con- 
venient and  practical  device  for  serving 
different  kinds  of  poultry  foods.  It  feeds 
automatically  and  saves  its  cost  many 
times  over  in  preventing  the  wasting  of 
feed,  etc.  It  is  very  inexpensive,  as  any 
old  Mason  fruit  jar  can  be  used.  It  is 
made  of  a  heavy,  lead  coated  steel,  mak- 
ing it  rust  proof,  is  constructed  strong 
and  durable,  and  will  last  many  seasons. 

Prices  and  other  information  is  given 
in  their  advertisement,  which  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


tycos 


"  BROODER 


THERMOMETERS 

are  Accurate  and  Reliable.  They  insure  a  Certainty 
that    Means    Better    Brooding— Stronger  Chichs. 

No  brooder  is  better  than  its  thermometer.  You 
MUST  be  sure,  Mr.  Poultryman,  that  the  temper- 
ature IS  exactly  what  the  thermometer  SAYS  it  is. 
You  CAN'T  AFFORD  to  run  risks  with  chicks. 

"Tycos" 

Brooder  Thermometers  are  ABSOLUTELY  DEPEND- 
ABLE. They  are  made  right  and  are  thoroughly  tested 
before  leaving  the  factory.      Magnifying  lens  front,  mercury 

tubes  only  —  highest  quality  throughout.  ^a**'* ''^f^titffifi 

Specify  a  Tycos'  Brooder    Thermometer  for  YOUR  Brooder.  I  ^^^^^^^PS|ffl 

prices  mwoK^XlB^A 

Tycos'  Brooder  Thermometer  (Like  Cut)      ....  $  .75 

Tycos-  Incubator  Thermometer   -75 

Tycos'  Certified  Incubator  Thermometer   1-50 

Tycos'  Hygrometer   1-50 

Tycos'  Electric  Alarm  Thermometer   5.00 

Tycos  Electric  Lighted  Incubator  Thermometer   .    .  2.50 

Better  Hatches  Due  to  "Tycos" 

E.  W.  Grogan,  Acworth,  Ga.,  writes : 
"I  get  20$  better  hatches  than  I  did  before  using  "Tycos"  Thermometers  on  my  machine. 

Taytcr  Instrument  Companies, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  Thermometers  for  all 
Purposes;  Barometers  and  Scientific  Instruments 


Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 
Incubator   Thermometer  Tips 


To  «ay,  when  writing  •dvertUers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— plea«e  them— and  help  Uf. 
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FRESHENING  UP  THE  SCRATCHING  YARD. 
This  illustration  shows  the  "  Fire-Fly  Plow"  in  action.  It  is  one  of  the  handiest 
tools  in  the  Planet,  Jr.  line,  and  poultrymen  rind  it  a  great  labor,  time,  and  money 
saver  in  plowing  up  their  scratching  yards.  It  throws  a  furrow  four  to  six  inches 
wide  and  one  to  three  inches  deep.  This  tool  is  also  a  superb  garden  cultivator.  With 
it  a  busy  man  can  do  all  the  work  of  a  family  garden  in  his  spare  moments.  Send  to 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107L,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  free  copy  of  their  instructive 
and  interestingly  illustrated  catalogue  of  reliable  farm  and  garden  implements. 


Do  You  Need  Cuts? 

Kvury  fancier  must  appreciate  the  advertising  value  of  original  cuts  to  illustrate 
liis  eatalocue,  folder,  luipincss  card,  envelop,  letter  head,  etc.  A  good  photograph 
of  a  prize  winner  or  typical  Rpeclmen  of  bin  Rtock  enables  him  to  obtain  a  fine  print- 
ing half-tone  of  suitable  size  which,  as  an  advertising  Investment,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed.  Considering  the  permanent  value  of  such  cuts,  the  ex|>euse  is  small. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED 

half-tones,  line  cuts  or  electrotypes,  for  whatever  purpose,  let  us  co-operate  with 
you  for  their  production.  Write  us  fully  and  freely  about  what  you  require  of  that 
nature,  or  send  us  the  photograph  or  drawing,  with  a  brief  statement  of  your  Inten- 
tions, and  we  will  give  you  careful  and  conservative  advice  prompted  by  years  of 
experience  In  this  line.  Nothing  will  be  done  about  the  making  of  cuts  until 
definitely  authorized  by  you. 

WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU 

money,  as  our  special  arrangement  with  Boston's  leading  Engraving  Company  per- 
mits us  to  have  your  work  done  at  very  lowest  prices.  If  your  photograph  i6  lacking 
in  clearness  or  insufficient  in  detail,  we  will  tell  you  so— unhesitatingly— for  a  poor 
cut,  by  the  unfavorable  Impression  it  creates.  Is  a  positive  detriment.  If  there  is 
any  remedy.  It  will  be  outlined,  and  all  expense  clearly  understood  in  advance.  Let 
us  handle  such  propositions  together,  you  mailing  us  responsible  as  your  adviser  and 
executive,  thereby  insuring  the  greatest  economy  and  fullest  satisfaction. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Safeguarding  His  Incubator 
Chicks. 


Mr  Jones,  a  newcomer  in  the  vicinity, 
was  ordering  some  supplies.  After  enum- 
erating the  list  of  articles  needed  he  con- 
cluded with  the  remark  to  the  grocer 
' '  and  send  up  a  barrel  of  Commonwealth 
Safety  Oil,  the  brand  that  is  manufact- 
ured by  .Tenney  Mfg.  Co.,  S  India  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"  I  don't  happen  to  have  it  in  stock," 
replied  the  dealer,  ' '  but  I  have  another 
kind  which  no  doubt  is  just  as  good,  and 
I  can  —  " 

"I  don't  want  'another  kind'  that  is 
'just  as  good,'  interrupted  Jonea.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  have  demonstrated  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  by  tests  and  com- 
parisons which  left  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt,  that  for  house  lighting  pur- 
poses Commonwealth  Safety  Oil  has  no 
equal.  Furthermore,  I  am  going  to  bring 
out  and  brood  by  artificial  methods,  hun- 
dreds of  chicks,  and  I  want  Common- 
wealth Safety  because  it  is  so  pure,  so 
highly  refined,  that  it  will  not  even  char 
tJif  n  ick  during  the  entire  twenty-one  days 
of  the  hatch.  This  feature  not  only  saves 
me  considerable  time  and  bother,  but  I 
am  also  assured  of  a  bright,  steady  flame 
at  all  times,  as  well  as  an  utter  absence  of 
gases  generated  by  the  'just  as  good ' 
kind,  which  in  the  past  have  cost  me 
dearly  in  weak,  puny  chicks  that  had  been 
devitalized  by  poisonous  fumes  in  the  in- 
cubator and  brooder.  I  use  the  'other 
kind  '  to  rid  the  interior  of  my  hen  houses 
of  lice  and  mites,  and  the  Jenney  people 
can  also  supply  me  with  that  at  a  cost  of 
a  few  cents  per  gallon.  But  Common- 
wealth Safety  Oil  is  what  I  want.  You 
can  get  it  for  me,  or  I  can  obtain  it  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Will  you  fill 
the  order?" 

Jones  got  the  oil  he  wanted.  Incident- 
ally, his  remarks  voiced  the  sentiment 
held  by  the  leading  poultrymen  of  all  sec- 
tions, as  well  as  the  best  poultry  supply 
houses  everywhere.  The  time  has  gone 
by  with  intelligent  poultry  raisers  when 
the  cheap,  crude  oils  are  considered  good 
enough  for  the  incubator  or  brooder. 

The  few  users  of  this  latter  nowadays 
are  those  who  practice  a  false  economy, 
and  are  indifferent  to  disappointment  and 
the  very  probable  loss,  or  greatly  reduced 
profits,  of  an  entire  hatching  season. 


Winter  Care  of  Live  Stock. 


The  winter  season  is  the  time  to  set 
things  to  rights  on  the  farm,  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  bring  men,  stock,  and 
implements  to   the  highest   degree  of 


efficiency  for  the  ensuing  summer  cam- 
paign, and  there  is  perhaps  no  better  way 
of  distinguishing  the  successful  from  the 
unsuccessful  farmer  than  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  care  for  their  stock  and 
implements  during  the  slack  season.  Go 
over  the  horses  carefully  and  see  what 
they  need  in  the  way  of  fixing  up.  Are 


their  teeth  sharp?  File  them  down.  Do 
they  need  a  tonic?  Get  it.  Is  the  barn 
tight  and  warm?  Remember  that  you 
can't  afford  to  warm  all  out  of  doors  with 
feed  at  present  prices.    Are  you  prepared 

for  emergencies  that  may  arise  in  the 
treatment  of  milk  fever  and  garget?  Do 
you  suspect  tubercle  in  your  herd?  Now 
is  the  time  to  test  your  cattle. 

Do  you  realize  the  money  there  is  in 
capons?  Get  a  set  of  caponizing  instru- 
ments now  and  operate  two  or  three 
chickens  weekly  until  you  become  expert, 
so  that  when  the  season  arrives  you  can 
take  advantage  of  it. 

The  house  of  Geo.  Pilling  &  Son,  23d 
and  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  make  a 
specialty  of  supplying  instruments  and 
remedies  direct  to  the  farmer,  delivered 
free  to  your  home.  You  can  get  any- 
thing —  tooth  instruments,  milk  tubes, 
garget  and  milk  fever  outfits,  blisters, 
tonics,  healing  ointments,  tuberculin  and 
hypodermics  syringes,  caponizing  instru- 
ments, cattle  powders,  liniments  at  prices 
that  will  please  you  —  all  of  these  goods 
are  easy  to  use,  and  are  sent  w  ith  such 
full  instructions  as  to  be  absolutely  satis- 
factory. 

The  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son  Co.  also  keep 


a  staff  of  veterinarians  to  give  free  infor- 
mation on  request  to  their  customers. 
Write  to-day ;  it  costs  nothing. 


Early  Report  on  Fertility. 


Mr.  P.  B.  Metcalf,  Winchester,  Mass.. 
a  well  known  breeder  of  high  class  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  writes  under  date  of 
February  l-ltb,  as  follows: — 

' '  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  have  just  tested  out  settings  of  my  first 
and  second  pens.  The  hen  on  ten  eggs 
from  pen  one  hatched  out  nine  —  the 
tenth  egg  fertile.  She  stepped  on  one 
chicken  before  I  could  take  them  away, 
leaving  eight  alive.  The  hen  on  nine  eggs 
from  pen  two  hatched  out  eight  —  the 
ninth  egg  fertile. 

"These  came  off  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
February  12th,  giving  me  100"^  fertility 
and  sixteen  strong,  healthy  chickens  from 
nineteen  eggs;  not  so  bad  for  this  time  of 
the  year  —  especially  as  they  were  set  in 
an  open  front  house  where  the  thermom- 
eter at  times  has  gone  below  zero. ' ' 


"PITTSBURGH  PERFECT" 

CHICKEN  6l  RABBIT  FENCE 


Sartorial,  Not  Culinary. 

"  I  am  going  to  put  some  white  in  the 
yolk,"  said  the  young  lady,  referring  to 
her  gown. 

"Won't  that  scramble  it?"  inquired 
the  young  man,— Chicago  Tribune. 


KEEPS  IN  ALL  SIZES  OF 
CHICKENS  AND  RABBITS 


KEEPS  OUT  ALL  SIZES  OF 
PROWLING  ANIMALS 


This  is  the  best  looking,  strongest,  and  by  far  the  most  effective  and 
durable  fence  ever  designed  for  chicken  and  rabbit  purposes. 

Up  1  \-i  feet  from  bottom  of  fence,  -wires  are  only  1  inch  apart.  Small 
poultry  or  animals  can't  get  through.  Upright  wires  are  either  4  inches  or 
6  inches  apart,  as  desired. 

The  wires  used  are  twice  as  heavy  as  in  ordinary  poultry 
netting,  and  the  Electrically  Ji  elded  Joints  produce  a  one-piece 
fabric  which  stands  stiff,  even  and  firm  for  years. 

All  "  Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fences  are  made  of  special  Open  Hearth  -n-ire, 
heavily  galvanized,  and  Electrically  Welded  intodiffereutstvlesfor  FIELD, 
HARM.  RANCH,  LAWN.  CHICKEN.  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  YARD 
and  GARDEN.  SEE  TH EM  A  T  YOUR  DEALER  S.  Save  money  by 
putting  up  your  fences  properh — see  our  Catalogue,  sent  free. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire;  Bright.  Annealed  and  Galvanized 
Wire ;  Twisted  Cable  Wire ;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire ;  Fence  Staples ;  Poultry  Netting 
Staples;  Standard  Wire  Nails;  Galvanized  Wire  Nails;  Large  Head  Roofing  Nails; 
Single  Loop  Bale  Ties,  and  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fencing. 
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To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them- and^heip^ui. 


